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^  GLOUCESTER    CATHEDRAL    SOCIETY,    1885-1897. 

The  Second  Volume  of  the  Records  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  carried  the 

work  of  this  Society  down  to  July  loth,  1884.     On   Thursday,  July  24th, 

,   1884,  the  Society  suffered  an  almost  irreparable  loss  by  the  death  of  its 

,   founder,  the  Rev.  Canon  Lyttleton.     It  was  owing  to  a  suggestion  of  his 

sain   March,   1882,   that    it   was  formed;    and   his  personal   influence   and 

^X  popularity  enabled   the  Committee,  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,   to 

>^  arrange  for  lectures  by  such  able  writers  as  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham 

and  the  late  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,   Dean   Plumptre,   Sir  William  Guise, 

Mr.  Gambler  Parry,  &c.,  &c.     Since  Canon  Lyttleton  died  the  Society  has 

yS'Cked  a  leader,  and   death  has  made  sad   havoc    amongst    those    who 
^■'gladly  accepted  his  invitation  to  act  on  an  executive  committee  and  assist 
otherwise  in  the  work  of  the  Society. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Law,  who  had  gladly  given  it  his  support  and 

approval,   was  gathered  to   his  fathers  at   a  ripe  old   age   in    1884;    in 

Jthe  first  week  of  1885,  the  Rev.   E.  H.  Bickersteth  was  appointed  his 

successor,  but  on  the  very  day  of  his  installation'he  received  and  accepted 

\an  offer  of  the  Bishopric  of  Exeter. 

^.     Dean  Bickersteth's  place  was  filled  by  the  Head  Master  of  Harrow,  Dr. 

^5n  Butler,   and  his  appointment   promised   well  for  the  prosperity  of  this 

y^ociety  and  for  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Cathedral  body  and  the  citizens 

of  Gloucester.     The  lectures  had  been  discontinued  since  the  death  of 

Canon  Lyttleton,  but  it  was  hoped  that  Dean  Butler  would  give  renewed 

energy  and  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  to  an  organization  which  still 

«y^  remained  intact. 

Xi  '  On  Monday,  December  14th,  1885,  the  letter-press  printers  of  Gloucester, 
to  the  number  of  70,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Dean,  visited  the  Cathedral 
and  made  a  tour  of  inspection  under  his  guidance  and  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Cathedral  Society,  the  Rev.  W.  Bazeley,  who  read  in  the 
Chapter  House  the  following  notes,  which  he  called  Cameos  from  the 
History  of  Gloucester  Cathedral. 

"  The  history  of  our  Cathedral  Churches  is  an  integral  part  of  the  history 
of  our  land  and  people,  and  the  fact  that  Gloucester  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  only  some  345  years  ago  makes  its  Cathedral  no  exception  ;  for,  as 
the  Abbey  of  Gloucester,  it  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of 
England  for  nine  centuries. 

"No  part  of  the  present  structure  is  more  ancient  than  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  last  but  one  of  our  Saxon  kings  ;  nor  does  it 
stand  on  exactly  the  same  site  as  the  Saxon  Church  built  by  King  Osric  in 
681.  But  imbedded  in  the  massive  pillars  of  the  Nave  and  Choir  are 
bricks  of  Roman  manufacture,  carrying  us  back  some  six  centuries  before 
Osric's  time,  when  Gloucester  was  developing  from  a  Roman  camp  into  a 
city,  and  the  truths  of  Christianity  were  being  first  preached  by  Roman 
soldiers  from  Gaul.  I  shall  try  this  afternoon  to  connect  the  foundation 
and  successive  alterations  in  the  structure  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  with 
events  of  national  interest  which  are  known  to  have  happened  in  this  city, 
and  many  of  them  within  these  walls. 
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"  Edward  the  Confessor  at  Gloucester,  1051,  and  the  Foundation  of  this  Cathedral 
by  Aldred. 

"  We  are  told  that  Aldred,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  dedicated  a  Church 
which  he  had  built  at  Gloucester  in  honour  of  St.  Peter  in  1058.  He 
had  probably  laid  the  foundations  six  or  seven  years  before  that  date.  In 
1051,  Edward  the  Confessor  was  at  Gloucester  with  many  of  the  Saxon 
nobles.  The  King  was  almost  besieged,  for  the  Cotteswold  Hills,  which 
look  down  on  the  city,  were  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Earl  Godwine  and 
his  sons,  Harold  and  Sweyn,  from  Wessex  and  Mercia.  The  King,  though 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  was  a  stranger  to  his  own  people.  He  spoke  the 
Norman  tongue.  He  followed  the  Norman  fashions.  He  surrounded  him- 
self with  Norman  favourites;  and  Norman  workmen  were  building  for  him 
the  minster  which  we  now  call  Westminster  Abbey.  Godwine  on  the 
other  hand  was  a  true  English  patriot,  one  who  hated  strangers  ;  and 
the  sympathies  of  the  people  were  with  him  rather  than  with  the 
King.  Eustace,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  the  King's  brother-in-law,  had  a  feud 
with  the  men  of  Dover,  and  had  come  to  Gloucester  to  demand  vengeance 
on  them  from  the  King.  Godwine,  who,  as  Earl  of  Kent,  was  the  natural 
protector  of  the  men  of  Dover,  hastened  to  the  rescue.  Painswick  Beacon 
is  still  known  as  Godwine's  Camp  because  on  this  memorable  occasion 
Earl  Godwine  occupied  the  old  Roman  stronghold  with  his  troops,  and 
threatened,  if  the  King  injured  his  men  of  Dover  to  please  the  foreigner, 
to  appeal  to  arms.  Edward  the  Confessor  was  at  Gloucester  again  at 
Christmas,  1052,  and  in  attendance  on  him,  as  in  1051,  was  Aldred,  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  No  doubt  it  was  to  please  the  King  that  Aldred 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  Church  at  Gloucester,  and  employed  the 
Norman  builders,  who  had  crossed  over  at  the  King's  bidding,  to  build  it 
in  the  new  style. 

"  I  venture  to  think  that  all  the  earlier  work  in  the  Crypt  (below  the 
Choir)  dates  from  this  period.  It  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  Saxon 
architecture  except  its  freeedom  from  ornament.  It  was  evidently  built 
by  Normans  and  not  by  Saxons,  but  not  by  the  same  Normans  who  built 
the  Nave."  If  you  go  down  into  the  Crypt  you  will  find  arches  with  zigzag 
moulding  like  those  we  see  in  the  Nave,  but  those  arches  were  placed 
there  long  after  the  time  of  King  Edward  to  strengthen  the  arches  that 
Aldred  had  built.  If  you  were  to  examine  the  stones  very  closely  you 
would  find  on  the  newer  work  in  the  Crypt  what  are  known  as  masons' 
marks,  whereas  on  the  older  or  original  work  in  the  Crypt  you  would  find 
no  masons'  marks  at  all.  This  fact  strengthens  the  opinion  that  the 
Crypt  and  Choir  were  designed  by  Aldred,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  the 
time  of  our  Saxon  forefathers,  and  not  by  any  later  builder.  You  will 
see,  however,  that  the  original  arches  are  full  of  faults  and  cracks,  and 
have  been  underpinned  with  stronger  work  to  support  them.  These  cracks 
were  probably  caused  by  a  terrible  earthquake  which  shook  Aldred's  Church 
in  1089,  and  compelled  the  Norman  abbot  of  this  time  to  restore  it  so 
thoroughly  that  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  re-built  not  only  the  Nave 
but  the  whole  Church  from  the  very  foundations.  ^ 

lAnno  Domini  millesimo  octogesimo  nono,  in  die  festivitatis  Apostolorum  Petri  at  Pauli, 
hoc  anno  Glovernencis  ecclesiae  locatur  fundamentum,...agente  domno  Sedone  abbate. 
Et  eodem  anno  iii.  idus  Augusti  factus  est  terrs-motus.    Hist,  et  Cart.,  I.,  11. 
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"  William  Rufus  at  Gloucester,  1092-3;  the  Re-construction  of  this  Cathedral 
under  Serlo. 

"  Forty  years  had  passed  away  since  the  dedication  of  the  Church  by 
Aldred,  and  England  was  no  longer  free.  Those  same  foreigners  against 
whose  influence  with  Edward  the  Confessor  Godwine  had  struggled  and 
fought  were  now  masters  of  the  country.  The  last  Saxon  King,  Harold, 
had  been  killed  at  Hastings  in  1066.  His  conqueror,  and  the  conqueror 
of  England,  William  the  Norman,  was  dead  too,  and  his  son,  William 
Rufus,  reigned  in  his  stead.  Norman  barons  and  knights  possessed  the 
land  of  the  Saxon  earls  and  thanes ;  Norman-French  was  spoken  in  the 
Courts  of  Justice  ;  Norman  Churchmen  held  wellnigh  all  the  great  ofi&ces 
in  the  Church.  Norman  Cathedrals  and  Abbeys  were  rising  up  in  all 
directions,  built  and  endowed  with  the  spoils  that  the  ruthless  Normans  had 
taken  from  Saxons  and  Welshmen.  Thus  the  building  of  the  Nave  of  this 
Church  and  the  re-construction  of  the  Crypt  and  Choir  went  on  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  reign  of  William  Rufus,  and  was  so  far  completed  when 
his  brother  Henry  came  to  the  throne  in  iioo  that  the  Church  was  ready  for 
dedication.  In  1092  and  1093,  whilst  the  work  was  in  progress,  William 
Rufus  was  in  Gloucester  ;  and  a  famous  meeting  of  noblemen  and  bishops 
was  held  here  in  1093,  ^t  which  Anslem  was  forced  against  his  will  to 
accept  the  Archishopric  of  Canterbury.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  Freeman,  the  great 
historian,  who  came  here  to  lecture  to  us  in  1882  and  1883,  told  us,  during 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus  almost  everything  that  happened  at  all  some- 
how contrived  to  happen  at  Gloucester. 

You  remember  that  William  Rufus  was  shot  by  an  arrow  from  the  bow 
of  Walter  Tyrell  in  the  New  Forest  in  iioo.  Well,  in  that  very  year  this 
Church  was  opened  or  re-opened  for  the  service  of  God. 

"  1216.     Henry  III.  Crowned  at  Gloucester;  Building  of  an  Early-English 
Tower  and  Lady  Chapel. 

"  We  now  pass  on  a  century  to  the  year  1216,  when  this  Church  was 
the  scene  of  a  Coronation.  The  great  grandchildren  of  our  Norman  con- 
querors had  become  as  English  as  the  conquered  race ;  but  again  there 
were  foreigners  in  the  land,  and,  as  before,  foreigners  from  France.  John,  the 
worst  of  our  Kings,  worse  than  WiUiam  Rufus  and  Stephen,  had  brought 
every  possible  evil  on  the  nation,  and  some  of  his  nobles  in  despair  had 
offered  the  Crown  of  England  and  their  allegiance  to  Louis,  the  son  of  the 
French  King.  But  John  had  now  paid  the  penalty  of  his  tyranny  and  was 
lying  in  his  tomb  in  Worcester  Cathedral.  Not  all  the  nobles  and  Church- 
men had  forsaken  John,  wicked  and  detestable  as  he  had  been,  and  when  he 
was  dead  William  Marschal,  and  Gualdo,  the  Pope's  legate,  and  a  few 
others,  brought  Henry,  the  young  son  of  John,  to  Gloucester,  and  crowned 
him  before  the  High  Altar  in  this  Church,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1216. 
Crown  they  had  none,  but  they  made  a  fillet  of  gold,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  in  the  absence  of  the  two  archbishops,  laid  it  on  the  boy's 
head  and  proclaimed  him  King.  A  year  before  this  King  John  had  been 
compelled  by  the  Barons  to  sign  the  great  charter  of  English  freedom, 
and  now  the  young  Henry  confirmed  and  promised  to  maintain  what  his 
father  had  granted  and  then  revoked.  This  coronation  at  Gloucester,  and 
this  confirmation  of  the  Great  Charter  at  Bristol,  changed  the  whole  feel- 
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ing  of  the  nation,  and  ere  a  year  had  passed  Louis  and  his  Frenchmen 
had  gone  back  in  disgust  to  their  own  land.  This  was  the  last  of  the 
French  invasions.     God  grant  there  may  never  be  another. 

"  In  1216,  when  Henry  was  crowned,  the  Norman  Church  was  complete. 
High  and  massive  pillars,  as  now,  supported  the  semi-circular  arches,  and 
separated  the  Nave  from  its  Aisles  ;  similar  pillars  of  smaller  dimensions 
separated  the  Choir  from  the  Choir  Aisles.  The  Church  was  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  the  north  and  south  transepts,  as  now,  forming  the  arms. 
A  low  central  Tower  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Tower,  and  a  small 
Bell  Tower  stood  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  Nave.  There  had  been  a  Tower 
at  the  S.W.  end  also;  but  it  had  fallen  down  with  a  great  crash  about  the 
year  11 70,  whilst  Mass  was  being  said  in  the  Choir.  Low-vaulted  stone 
roofs  covered  the  Aisles  of  the  Nave  and  Choir,  whilst  the  Nave  and 
Choir  themselves  and  the  Transepts  had  flat  wooden  ceilings.  The  roof 
of  the  North  Aisle  of  the  Nave  remains  as  it  was  in  the  year  12 16.  Soon 
after  Henry's  coronation  changes  were  made  in  the  structure  which  were 
not  in  accordance  with  the  earlier  work.  In  1222,  six  years  after  the  coro- 
nation, a  spire  was  probably  added  to  the  Norman  Tower.  The  flat 
wooden  roof  of  the  Nave  was  re-constructed  by  the  monks  themselves  as 
we  now  see  it.  In  1224  a  Lady  Chapel  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Lady  Chapel,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Choir,  and  some  changes  were  made 
in  the  Choir.  All  this  was  done  in  the  style  of  architecture  known  as 
Early  English.  The  principal  features  of  this  style  were  the  narrow 
pointed  arch,  detached  shafts  of  Purbeck  marble,  sculptured  foliage  of 
elegant  shapes,  but  unlike  the  leaves  of  any  known  plants,  and  an  ornament 
called  the  dog-tooth  moulding.  You  will  find  a  very  beautiful  example 
of  this  style  of  architecture  in  the  North  Transept.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
reliquary,  or  a  place  for  keeping  the  bones  and  other  relics  of  saints; 
but  no  one  really  knows.  I  venture  to  think  it  was  a  part  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  built  in  1227,  which  was  thought  worth  preserving  and  was  taken 
into  the  North  Transept  when  the  present  Lady  Chapel  was  built  in  the 
15th  century.  With  the  exception  of  this  beautiful  piece  of  work  and  the 
roof  of  th.e  Nave,  nothing  remains  of  all  that  was  added  to  the  Cathedral 
in  the  Early-English  period. 

"  Edward  II.  Buried  at  Gloucester.  1327.— Re-construction  of  the  South  Aisle 
of  the  Nave  and  South  Transept. 

"  I  must  now  carry  you  down  another  century,  and  land  you  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II,,  whose  tomb  we  have  seen  in  the  Choir.  Another  change  had 
now  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  building  and  ornamenting  churches.  The 
narrow-headed  arch  and  window  was  superseded  by  larger  windows  with 
flowing  tracery,  the  hollow  part  of  the  mouldings  being  frequently  filled 
with  an  ornament  called  the  ball-flower,  consisting  of  a  ball  enclosed 
within  three  or  four  leaves,  resembling  a  rosebud.  The  South  Aisle  of  the 
Nave  was  re-constructed  in  the  year  1318,  and  the  windows  are  beautiful 
examples  of  this  style  of  architecture,  which  is  sometimes  called  '  Edward- 
ian,' but  more  often  '  Decorated.'  In  other  parts  of  England  architects 
went  on  designing  and  building  churches  in  this  style  till  the  end  of 
Edward  III.'s  reign,  in  1377  ;  but  in  1327  an  event  happened  in  Gloucester- 
shire which  had  a  marvellous  effect  on  this  Church,  and  led  to  a  complete 
change  in  English  architecture.   This  event  was  the  murder  of  Edward  II. 
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in  Berkeley  Castle,  followed  by  his  burial  in  this  Church.  During  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  we  were  at  war  with  Scotland,  and  the  English  army 
met  with  a  terrible  disaster  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  The  King  was 
weak  and  tyrannical,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  ruled  by  favourites  who  in 
his  name  oppressed  the  people  and  revoked  the  charters  of  liberty  granted 
by  the  King's  predecessors.  Weakness  and  tyranny  often  ended  in  the 
dethronement  and  death  of  the  sovereign  ;  but  Edward  II.  was  the  only 
King  who  was  dethroned  and  murdered  by  his  wife.  When  the  news 
reached  the  Abbots  of  Bristol,  Malmesbury,  and  Kingswood  that  the  King 
lay  dead  at  Berkeley  Castle,  their  fear  of  Queen  Isabella  prevented  them 
from  offering  the  body  burial  in  one  of  their  Abbeys.  John  Thokey,  the 
Abbot  of  Gloucester,  was  braver  and  far  more  wise.  He  hastened  to 
Berkeley,  and  brought  the  dead  King  in  his  chariot  to  Gloucester.  The 
funeral  procession  was  met  at  the  gates  by  the  citizens  and  monks,  and 
the  body  was  laid  in  a  tomb  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir.  When 
the  English  people  heard  that  their  King  was  murdered  they  forgot  their 
own  wrongs,  and  began  to  look  upon  him  as  their  forefathers  had  looked 
on  Edmund  the  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  who  was  slain  by  the  Danes,  as 
a  martyr  and  a  saint.  Gloucester  became  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  and 
offerings  were  heaped  on  the  King's  shrine.  All  the  inns  were  crowded  ; 
and  the  Abbot  built  the  New  Inn  in  Northgate  Street  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors.  The  South  Doorway  of  the  South  Transept  is  still  kncKvn  as 
the  Pilgrim's  Door,  and  the  stone  Pulpit  in  the  North  Choir  Aisle  is  said 
to  have  been  placed  there  for  the  use  of  the  monks,  who  told  the  pilgrims 
about  the  King's  death  and  burial.  Before  1327  the  funds  of  the  Abbey 
were  almost  exhausted,  and  the  Church  was  falling  to  ruin  ;  but  all  this 
was  soon  changed  by  the  gifts  of  the  pilgrims.  Within  two  years  of  the 
murder  in  Berkeley  Castle  the  Abbot  began  to  re-construct  the  South 
Transept,  then  known  as  St.  Andrew's  Aisle.  The  Norman  main  walls 
were  preserved,  but  the  windows  were  enlarged  and  filled  with  tracery, 
and  a  veil  of  stonework  was  thrown  over  the  oldest  work,  dividing  it  into 
panels.  Thus  was  originated  at  Gloucester  a  new  style  of  architecture, 
which  is  now  known  as  Perpendicular.  It  is  a  thing  for  Gloucester 
people  to  be  proud  of  that  a  style  of  architecture  which  was  character- 
istically English,  and  lasted  for  three  centuries,  was  invented  and  first 
used  in  this  Church. 

"  Richard  II.  holds  a  Parliament  at  Gloucester  in  1378,  and  Henry  IV.  in  1407. 
— The  Re-construction  0/  the  North  Transept  and  Choir. 
"  Half  a  century  after  the  death  and  burial  of  Edward  II.  a  very  import- 
ant Parliament  was  held  in  the  large  room  at  the  back  of  the  Deanery, 
known  as  the  Parliament  Room,  or  the  Abbey  Workhouse ;  and  thirty 
years  later  another  was  held  in  this  Chapter  House.  Parliaments  were 
not  always  held  at  Westminster  before  the  year  1470.  They  were  held 
also  at  York,  Northampton,  Winchester,  Lincoln,  &c.,  and  these  two 
were  held  at  Gloucester,  one  in  1378  and  another  in  1407.  The  King  of 
England  had  the  power  of  fixing  the  place  and  time  of  meeting,  and 
bringing  the  session  to  a  close  when  he  would,  and  as  a  rule  the  only 
purpose  he  had  in  summoning  the  Commons  was  to  get  money  to  carry 
on  his  wars.  At  tha  Gloucester  Parliament  of  1407  the  Lords  dared  to 
mention  the  sum  that  should  be  granted  ;  but  the  Commons  showed  their 
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courage  and  their  power  in  claiming  that  all  grants  of  any  kind  should 
originate  with  the  Lower  House  and  not  with  the  Upper  House.  This 
important  claim  made  and  allowed  at  Gloucester  has  never,  as  far  as  I 
know,  been  set  aside  from  that  day  to  this.  When  this  second 
Gloucester  Parliament  was  held  in  1407  the  Church  was  very  much  inter- 
nally as  we  have  seen  it  to-day,  except  that  every  stone  was  covered  with 
paint  or  gilding,  and  every  niche  and  bracket  held  the  figure  of  a  saint. 
But  vast  changes  had  taken  place  since  Edward  the  Second's  body  was 
brought  here.  The  work  that  had  begun  with  the  re-construction  of  the 
North  Transept  had  gone  on  without  intermission  until  the  whole  of  the 
Church  eastward  of  the  Nave  had  assumed  a  character  utterly  different 
from  what  it  was  before.  Yet  the  main  walls  and  the  arches  of  the  Choir 
and  Transepts  remained  as  they  were  in  the  12th  century,  and  they  remain 
so  to  this  day.  From  1337  to  1351  Abbot  Adam,  of  Staunton,  re-construct- 
ed the  Choir.  From  1368  to  1374  Abbot  Horton  re-faced  the  North 
Transept,  which  was  then  called  St.  Paul's  Aisle  ;  and  from  1381  to  1407 
the  Cloisters  were  entirely  rebuilt.  The  architect  of  this  period  destroyed 
nothing  he  could  turn  to  use.  He  did  not  pull  down  the  Norman  walls 
and  arches  of  the  Choir,  but  he  succeeded  in  veiling  them  so  thoroughly 
that  you  can  hardly  tell  that  they  are  there  unless  you  go  into  the 
Choir  Aisles  or  the  Triforium  above  the  Aisles  and  look  at  the  new  work 
from  behind.  He  took  down  the  east  end  of  the  Choir  ;  he  was  obliged  to 
do  that,  for  he  wanted  to  construct  a  gigantic  east  window  wider  than  the 
Choir  itself,  a  window  that  should  be  as  light  as  lace-work  and  yet  radiant 
with  colour.  He  took  away  the  flat  Norman  ceiling  (for  height  as  well  as 
lightness  was  a  characteristic  of  the  style  we  call  Perpendicular),  and 
raised  the  sides  and  east  end  of  the  Choir  far  higher  than  they  were  before. 
You  may  always  know  a  Perpendicular  window  when  you  see  it.  The 
muUions  no  longer  diverge  to  right  and  left  in  flowing  lines  as  in  the  earlier 
style,  but  are  carried  straight  up  through  the  head  of  the  window.  Smaller 
mullions  spring  from  the  heads  of  the  principal  lights,  and  thus  the  upper 
part  of  the  window  is  divided  into  panel-like  compartments.  I  have  read 
somewhere  that  these  upright  lines  of  masonry  are  symbolical  of  Christian 
prayer  which  rises  from  our  hearts  to  the  throne  of  God.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  if  we  wish  to  know  what  Gloucester  was  before  1327  we 
must  visit  Tewkesbury  Abbey  which  was  built  on  almost  the  same 
plan,  at  the  same  time,  and  possibly  by  the  same  builders  as  Serlo's  Church 
at  Gloucester.  When  you  see  the  Choir  at  Tewkesbury  you  will  wonder 
more  than  ever  at  the  skill  and  audacity  that  could  transform  the  similar 
Choir  at  Gloucester  into  what  we  have  now. 

"  The  Cotnpktion  of  the  Structure.— Hetiry  the  Eighth  dissolves  the  Abbey  of 
Glotaester  and  makes  it  a  Cathedral,  1540. 
"  The  vast  changes  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular  went  on  after  the 
Choir  and  Transepts  were  completed.  Three  more  works  were  necessary 
to  make  the  whole  Church  uniform.  The  first  was  the  transformation  of 
the  Nave.  Abbot  Morwent  commenced  it  about  1420.  He  pulled  down 
the  Western  Tower  or  Towers  and  built  the  South  Porch.  Then  he  began 
to  re-construct  the  Norman  columns  and  arches  ;  but  happily  when  two 
bays  were  finished  (those  at  the  western  end)  he  died,  and  that  work 
was  arrested,  as  I  trust,  for  ever. 
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Next  the  Early-English  Spire  must  be  replaced  by  a  lofty  Perpendicular 
Tower  on  the  Norman  sub-structure.  This  work  was  completed  between 
1450  and  1460.  We  know  the  name  of  the  architect— Robert  Tully.  It  was 
he  who  gave  us  our  beautiful  Tower,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind  in 
existence.  We  must  remember  that  the  Perpendicular  style  of  architecture 
is  essentially  English,  and  we  can  only  compare  our  Tower  with  other 
English  towers ;  there  are  none  at  all  like  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  last  change  was  at  the  far  east  end.  It  was  not  till  about  1470  to 
1490  that  the  Early-English  Lady  Chapel  was  entirely  demolished  and  the 
present  Lady  Chapel  built  in  its  stead.  When  the  work  of  re-construction 
was  finished  Serlo's  Church  was  still  there ;  but  had  Serlo  risen  from  his 
grave  he  would  not  have  recognised  it.  For  about  half  a  century  the 
Church  remained  in  its  perfection,  and  everything  intended  to  aid 
the  worshipper  in  realising  the  Divine  glory  was  present  here.  Then  came 
the  sweeping  changes  of  the  Reformation,  when  much  that  was  good  and 
noble  was  swept  away  with  much  more  that  was  false  and  debasing.  It 
was  then,  in  1540,  by  the  orders  of  Thomas  Cromwell  (and  not  a  century 
later  when  the  stern  Puritan,  Oliver  Cromwell,  ruled  the  land),  that  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist  were  fulfilled  at  Gloucester — '  They  break  down  all 
the  carved  work  thereof  with  axes  and  hammers  ;  yea,  say  they  in  their 
hearts,  let  us  make  havoc  of  them  altogether.'  But  the  work  of  the  King's 
Commissioners  was  not  all  destruction,  as  at  Winchcomb,  Hales,  Flaxley, 
and  Kingswood.  A  new  order  succeeded  to  the  old.  In  January  of  that 
year  the  monks  were  driven  out,  and  the  Church  was  given  up  to  the  care 
of  a  Dean  and  Chapter ;  and  again,  after  a  thousand  years,  there  was  a 
bishop  and  a  Cathedral  at  Gloucester." 

The  Dean  said  his  first  duty  was  a  very  easy  and  agreeable  one,  and 
that  was  to  make  himself  their  spokesman,  however  imperfectly,  in  con- 
veying to  Mr.  Bazeley  what  he  was  sure  they  would  wish  to  to  give  him, 
their  very  hearty  thanks  for  his  great  kindness  in  preparing  these  notes  for 
their  information  and  instruction.  He  considered  that  anyone  who  helped 
to  enlarge  our  interests  in  great  objects,  more  especially  if  these  objects 
are  constantly  passing  under  our  eyes,  was  a  benefactor.  A  poet  was  a 
great  benefactor,  who  brought  out  to  us  something  of  the  multitudinous 
meaning  of  human  feeling,  human  affection,  human  passion.  The  historian 
was  a  great  benefactor,  who  reminded  us  that  the  institutions  under  which 
we  lived,  and  the  waves  of  feeling  in  regard  to  politics  and  religion  with 
which  we  grow  up,  were  really  not  invented  by  us  or  put  into  us  for  the 
first  time,  but  had  come  down  to  us  moulded  by  the  thousand  influences 
of  centuries.  As  he  listened  to  Mr.  Bazeley  he  thought  of  the  different 
state  of  mind  with  which  they  and  most  of  the  forty  thousand  people  in 
Gloucester  surveyed  that  magnificent  historic  pile,  the  Cathedral,  from 
that  much-to-be-envied  state  of  mind,  richly  stored  with  research,  thought, 
and  imagination,  with  which  Mr.  Bazeley  regarded  it.  How  many  who 
passed  by  the  Hooper  monument  knew  anything  about  the  good  man  whose 
martyrdom  was  there  commemorated  or  saw  anything  more  than  a  statue 
of  an  old  gentleman  with  rather  an  ancient  dress  standing  under  a  stone 
canopy  ?  How  many  who  walked  along  the  banks  of  the  Severn  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  saw  nothing  but  a  kind  of  larger  canal ;  and  yet  if  they 
had  read  Milton's  Comus  a  beautiful  image  might  rise  up — 
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"  Sabrina  fair 
Virgin,  daughter  of  Locrine, 
Sprung  of  old  Anchises'  line." 
Or,  again,  in  Shakspeare's  first  part  of  Henry  IV.  they  might  read  how 
Hotspur  says  of  Mortimer— 

"When  on  the  Severn's  gentle  sedgy  bank. 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  argument  with  great  Glendower." 
So  by  a  little  reading  we  enlarged  our  imaginations,  and  were  able  to 
infuse  delight  into  many  objects  which  came  under  our  gaze  as  we  went 
about  our  common  work,  which  otherwise  might  be  very  prosaic.  In  one 
of  Matthew  Arnold's  charming  essaj  s  a  Carthusian  monk  is  made  to  say, 
"  I  have  considered  the  days  of  old,  and  the  years  that  are  past."  That 
evening  they  had  been  occupied  in  considering  "  the  days  of  old  and  the 
years  that  are  past,"  and  he  did  not  think  their  minds  were  the  smaller,  the 
poorer,  or  the  duller  for  having  glided  back  into  the  past  under  such  skilful 
guidance.  And  he  thought  that  when  they  passed  by  or  entered  the 
Cathedral  again,  and  the  oftener  they  did  so  the  better,  their  interest  in  it 
would  be  increased.  We  could  not  love  an  object  well  unless  we  knew 
something  about  it,  and  the  more  we  came  to  know  about  these  superb 
monuments  in  our  Cathedrals,  the  more  we  knew  of  their  history,  and 
their  styles  of  architecture,  their  monuments,  and  the  great  men  whose 
names  had  been  connected  with  them,  the  more  we  were  likely  to  come  to 
love  them,  and  to  be  anxious  that  they  should  minister  more  than  they  had 
jn  the  past  or  in  the  present  to  the  happiness  and  the  good  both  of  our 
contemporaries  and  of  those  who  come  after  us."  See  Gloucester  Journal, 
Dec.  19th,  1885. 

In  1886,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  all  in  Gloucester  who  could  appreciate 
his  great  learning  and  unvaried  courtesy.  Dean  Butler,  on  his  acceptance 
of  the  Mastership  of  Trinity  College,  resigned  his  Deanery.  The  Recitals 
of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  which  are  held  on  alternate  Thursdays, 
during  the  winter,  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  were  commenced  in  accord- 
ance with  his  suggestion  and  desire. 

To  Dean  Butler  succeeded  the  present  Dean,  the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M. 
Spence,  who,  by  his  enthusiastic  love  for  the  sacred  building  over  which 
he  presides,  and  by  his  picturesque  writing,  has  greatly  added  to  the 
popularity  of  its  services  and  history. 

On  Saturday,  September  24th,  1887,  Sir  William  Vernon  Guise,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cathedral  Society,  died  at 
Elmore  Court,  and  with  him  sank  into  the  grave  all  that  marvellous  store 
of  scientific  and  historical  lore  which  he  had  been  accumulating  during  a 
long  life  of  more  than  threescore  and  ten  years. 

The  following  lectures  have  been  given  during  the  last  thirteen  years 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Society  : — On  Thursday,  October  15th,.  1891, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Bright,  D.D.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  lectured  on  "The 
Early  History  of  the  Enghsh  Church "  ;  on  Thursday,  November 
19th,  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  the  learned  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  after  very  careful 
examination  of  the  Cathedral  precincts  and  some  excavations  on  the  site 
qI  the  Fratry  or  Refectory,  at  the  expense  of  this  Society,  lectured  on 
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"The  Buildings  of  St.  Peter's  Abbey,  Gloucester,"  and  cleared  up  many 
difl&culties  which  had  previously  existed ;  on  Tuesday,  February  gth, 
1892,  the  Rev.  William  Bazeley,  Secretary  of  this  Society  and  also 
Secretary  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society,  gave 
a  lecture,  entitled  "  How  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Severn  Vale  heard  the 
Gospel  in  the  Seventh  Century"  ;  on  Monday,  April  4th,  in  the  same  year, 
the  Dean  of  Gloucester  lectured  on  "The  Monastic  Life  of  the  Middle 
Ages"  ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Medland,  of  Gloucester,  on  "  The  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Gloucester."  On  Friday,  December  gth,  in  the  same  year,  a 
lecture  on  "  The  Treatment  of  Sacred  Subjects  in  Art  "  was  given  by  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar,  now  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Most  of  these 
lectures  will  be  printed  in  this  volume.  It  will  interest  the  members  of 
this  Society  to  have  a  record  of  a  visit  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
Archaeological  Society  to  the  Cathedral  on  Thursday,  October  8th,  1891, 
since  it  led  to  the  subsequent  examination  of  the  tomb  of  Osric,  the  Royal 
founder  of  the  Saxon  Abbey,  a.d.  681.  By  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Council  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society  we 
reprint  m  extenso  the  account  of  this  visit  from  Vol.  XVI.  of  the  Transactions, 
pp.  164-166,  and  also  Mr.  Bazeley's  paper  on  ''  The  Early  English  Lady 
Chapel,"  from  the  same  Volume,  pp.  196-200. 

"At  two  o'clock  the  Society  was  courteously  received  at  the  Cathedral  by 
the  Dean,  who  called  the  attention  of  the  Members  to  some  problems  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  sacred  building.  He  was  puzzled,  he  said, 
with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  Crypt  and  some  parts  of  the  Choir,  &c. 
Prof.  Freeman  had  unhesitatingly  declared  that  there  was  no  part  of  the 
Cathedral  earlier  than  the  time  of  Abbot  Serlo  (1072-1104)  ;  and  it  would 
seem  from  Mr.  Waller's  edition  of  Haines'  Guide  to  the  Cathedral  that  the 
Cathedral  Architect  agreed  with  Mr.  Freeman.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
late  Mr.  Gambler  Parry,  as  was  shewn  in  his  interesting  article  in  The 
Records  of  Gloucester  Cathedral}  had  believed  the  Crypt  to  have  been  built 
by  Aldred,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  1058.  In  one  of  his  latest  utterances 
Mr.  Parry  had  begged  him  (the  Dean)  never  to  give  up  the  earlier  date. 
Mr  Bazeley,  relying  on  the  evidence  of  Masons'  marks,  and  Mr.  Harrison, 
who  believed  the  columns  in  the  Crypt  to  be  of  Saxon  workmanship,  held 
to  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Parry.  The  party  then  proceeded  to  the 
Choir  ;  and  Mr.  Bazeley  described  the  Great  East  Window,  on  which,  he 
said,  a  very  able  article,  by  the  late  Mr.  Winston,  had  appeared  in  the 
Archaological  Journal? 

"  The  stone-work  of  the  window,  which  was  part  of  the  great  structural 
change  effected  in  the  eastern  limb  of  the  Cathedral  by  Abbot  Wygmore 
and  his  successors  in  the  14th  century,  was  contemporary  with  the  glass. 
The  date  of  the  glass  might  be  ascertained  from  the  heraldic  shields  in  the 
lowest  tier  of  lights.  Commencing  with  the  uppermost  tier  of  lights,  and 
proceeding  from  left  to  right,  Mr.  Bazeley  briefly  described  the  figures  and 
shields  which  have  survived  the  wreck  of  time  and  the  ill-judged  efforts 
of  so-called  restorers.      The  accompanying  diagram,  which  has  been  re- 

1  "  The  Builders  and  Buildings  of  the  Ancient  Abbey  of  Saint  Peter,  now  the  Cathedral 
Church,"  by  Thomas  Gambier  Parry,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.L.  "  Records  of  Gloucester  Cathedral," 
Vol.  L,  p.  38  (1882-3). 

2  •'  An  Account  of  the  Painted  Glass  in  the  East  Window  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,"  by 
Charles  Wiaston.—Archceological  Journal,  Vol.  XX.,  pp.  238,  319(1863). 
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produced  from  the  Arckaological  journal,  with  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  will  enable  our  readers  to 
follow  Mr.  Bazeley's  description:  'The  subject  of  the  design  is  The 
Enthronement  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  appears  crowned  and  enthroned,  in 
the  7th  light  of  the  fourth  tier  from  the  sill,  i.e.  in  the  light  numbered  17  in 
Mr.  Winston's  plan.  The  topmost  light.  No.  i,  has  an  inserted  figure  of 
a  Pope  and  a  canopy,  both  of  15th  century  glass.  It  was,  perhaps, 
originally  occupied  by  a  representation  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
or  by  a  Dove,  the  symbol  of  the  Third  Person.  Nos.  2,2  and  3,3,3,3  are 
filled  with  stars  and  roundels,  and  Nos.  4,4,4  with  canopy  work.  The 
principal  group  :  Our  Lord  and  His  Mother  surrounded  by  the  Principal 
Apostles  and  Evangelists  is  placed  in  F,F.  Above,  in  G,G,  are  adoring 
angels;  below,  in  E,E,  various  saints;  in  D,D,  ecclesiastics  and  kings; 
and  in  C,C,  the  heraldic  shields  of  the  donor,  of  the  nobleman  he  wished 
to  commemorate,  and  of  those  who  fought  with  them  in  one  of  England's 
most  glorious  campaigns.  In  G,G  five  of  the  angels  are  original,  and  one, 
No.  6,  is  an  insertion.  This  becomes  evident  when  we  compare  the  colours 
of  the  nimbus  with  the  canopy.  To  commence  at  the  extreme  left  of  tier 
F,F — No.  II  (?)  S.  Mark  with  his  book  of  the  Gospel ;  No.  12,  S.  James 
the  Less  with  a  fuller's  club ;  No.  13  (?)  S.  Matthew  with  the  Gospel ; 
No.  14,  S.  Andrew  with  the  X  cross  ;  No.  15,  S.  John  with  eagle  and  palm- 
branch  ;  No.  16,  S.  Peter  with  keys  and  model  of  a  church  with  spire; 
No.  17,  Our  Lord's  Mother  enthroned  ;  No.  18,  The  Saviour,  having  a 
green  nimbus  with  white  cross,  and  His  hand  raised  in  the  act  of  blessing, 
the  upper  part  of  the  figure  only  is  original ;  No.  19,  S.  Paul  with  sword  and 
book ;  No.  20,  S.  Thomas  with  the  spear  and  girdle  of  S.  Mary :  he  has 
no  nimbus;  Nos.  21-24,  fragments;  E,E,  No.  25,  S.  Dorothy  with  crown 
of  red  roses ;  No.  26,  S.  George  with  scull  cap,  hawberk  of  mail  and  white 
cyclas  :  he  holds  a  spear  in  his  right  hand  and  rests  his  left  hand  on  his 
sword  :  he  has  no  nimbus  ;  No.  27,  a  female  saint  with  a  book ;  No.  28  (?) 
S.  Edmund,  King  of  East  Anglia,  crowned,  holding  an  arrow  ;  No.  29,  S. 
Margaret  piercing  a  dragon  with  her  spear  ;  No.  30,  S.  Lawrence  with  a 
gridiron;  No.  31,  S.  Catherine  with  sword  and  book:  below  her  is  the 
spiked  wheel  on  which  Olybrius  intended  to  torture  her  to  death  ;  No.  32, 
S.  John  the  Baptist,  with  naked  legs  and  feet ;  No.  33,  fragments;  No.  34, 
S.  Martin  of  Tours,  or  S.  Maurice,  with  sword  in  right  hand  and  holding 
his  girdle  with  the  left ;  No.  35,  a  figure  leaning  on  a  green  club;  there 
should  be  a  female  saint  in  this  light ;  No.  36  (?)  S.  Edward  the  Confessor, 
with  sceptre :  Nos.  37,  38,  evidently  insertions ;  D.D.  39-52,  various 
ecclesiastics  and  sovereigns,  no  doubt  distinguished  Benedictines  and  their 
patrons,  none  of  them  have  nimbuses.  C.C.  Nos.  53-64,  eighteen  heraldic 
shields,  eight  in  the  wings,  which  Mr.  Winston  considers  all  in  situ,  and 
ten  in  the  central  lights,  several  of  which  are  insertions  from  earlier  and 
later  windows  in  the  Cathedral.  No.  53,  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel ;  No. 
54,  Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley,  died  1368  ;  No.  55,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Warwick ; 
No.  56,  fragments  ;  William,  Earl  of  Northampton  ;  Nos.  57-59,  inserted; 
No.  60,  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  died  1376  ;  No.  61,  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
not  original ;  No.  62,  inserted  ;  No.  63,  Lawrence,  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  No. 
64,  Gilbert,  or  Richard,  Lord  Talbot ;  No.  65,  Sir  Maurice  de  Berkeley, 
slain,  1347;  No.  66,  Thomas,  Lord  Bradeston,  died  1360  ;  No.  67,  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  executed  1321,  an  insertion  ;  No.  69,  King  of  England, 
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inserted;  No  70,  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  died  1361.  The  evidence 
afforded  by  these  shields  implies  that  the  window  was  erected  by  Thomas, 
Lord  Bradeston,  of  Bradeston,  near  Berkeley,  in  memory  of  his  comrade 
and  friend,  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  the  Son  and  heir  of  Thomas,  Lord 
Berkeley,  slain  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  French 
campaign  which  ended  in  the  glorious  English  victory  of  Cressy.  The 
date  of  the  window  is  probably  1347-1350." 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  which  was  described, 
architecturally,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Waller,  who  had  prepared  excellent  maps 
of  the  eastern  limb  of  the  Cathedral. 

Mr.  Bazeley  read  some  Notes  on  The  Early  English  Chapel,  built  by  Sir 
Ralph  and  Olympias  de  Willington,  a.d.,  1224.  Mr.  Waller  suggested 
that  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  De  Willingtons  was  not  a  separate  or 
entirely  new  edifice  in  the  13th  century,  but  merely  an  adaptation  of  one  of 
the  Norman  chapels  of  the  choir,  most  probably  the  central  chapel  of  the 
apse,  behind  the  high  altar,  which  he  thought  might  have  remained  in- 
tact until  the  erection  of  the  present  Lady  Chapel  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
century. 

The  Meeting  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Dean,  Mr.  Waller,  and 
the  General  Secretary  for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  members. 

On  the  night  of  the  gth  of  January,  1892,  by  the  request  of  the  Dean,  a 
preliminary  examination  of  Osric's  tomb,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Presbytery,  nearest  the  high  altar,  was  made  by  Henry  Clifford,  Foreman 
of  the  Cathedral  works,  and  Walter  Blackwell,  Mason,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Cooke,  Sub-Sacrist,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Bazeley,  Secretary  of  this 
Society.  The  two  carved  panels  on  the  south  side  of  the  tomb  were 
removed  and  a  leaden  coffin  was  disclosed,  proving  that  the  tomb  had 
been  erected  by  the  last  Abbot  of  Gloucester,  William  Parker,  or  Malvern, 
not  merely  "  in  memory  "  of  the  founder,  but  to  hold  his  remains. 

The  Dean,  on  being  informed  of  the  discovery,  joined  the  party  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  arranged  that  a  careful  examination  should  be  made  on 
the  following  Friday  in  his  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Canon-in- 
Residence,  the  Rev.  M.  W.  F.  St.  John,  the  Cathedral  Architect,  Mr. 
F.  S.  Waller,  and  Mr.  Bazeley. 

It  was  then  found  that  the  upper  end  of  the  lid  had  fallen  into  the 
coffin,  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  stone  effigy  above,  and  that  the 
contents  were  partly  visible.  Many  of  the  bones,  though  they  had  turned 
to  dust,  still  retained  a  semblance  of  their  original  form,  and  those  who 
reverently  gazed  on  these  sacred  relics  felt  certain  that  all  that  time  had 
suffered  to  remain  of  the  body  of  King  Osric  lay  before  them.  The  tomb 
was  no  mere  cenotaph,  as  many  who  had  written  on  the  Cathedral  had 
declared,  but  the  evidence  of  Leland,  the  great  antiquary  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  concerning  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Osric,  was  strictly 
true.  There  was  no  disturbance  of  the  dust  in  search  for  any  emblems  of 
royalty  that  Abbot  Parker  might  have  placed  there  350  years  ago.  The 
tomb  was  restored  to  its  previous  condition,  and  few  were  aware  of  the 
interesting  discovery  until  a  paper  appeared  on  the  subject,  written  by  the 
Dean  of  Gloucester,  and  entitled  "  How  I  found  Osric."  A  copy  of  this 
brochure  was  offered  by  the  Dean  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  graciously 
accepted  by  her.  It  also  appeared  in  the  June  number  of  Good  Words, 
pp.  388-395,  with  charming  etchings  by  Herbert  Railton. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  LADY  CHAPEL, 

Built  by  Ralph  and  Olympias  de  Wylington, 

A.D.  1224. 

By  the  rev.  WILLIAM  BAZELEY,  M.A. 

The  present  Lady  Chapel  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  was  built 
by  Abbots  Richard  Hanley  and  WilHam  Farley  in  the  last 
half  of  the  15th  century. ^  The  badges — pf  Edward  IV.,  The 
Sun  in  Splendour  and  the  Rose  en  soleil,  filHng  the  spandrels  of 
the  windows  are  evidence  that  the  Chapel  was  completed 
during  his  reign,  1461-83.  y^y^w^  badges  would  hardly  have 
been  placed  here  in  such  profusion  after  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.  in  1485.  This  Chapel  is  therefore  only  400  years  old  ;  but 
the  site  on  which  it  stands  has  been  hallowed  by  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful  and  by  the  sleep  of  the  holy  dead  for  thrice  that 
period.  Here,  I  believe,  stood  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  7th 
century  the  Church  of  S.  Peter,  with  its  Chapel  and  Altar 
dedicated  to  Petronilla,  the  sainted  virgin  daughter  of  the  chief 
of  the  Apostles.2 

The  following  statement  of  Leland,  in  his  Itinemvy,  has  been 
overlooked  by  the  historians  of  this  Cathedral:  "  Osric, 
Founder  of  Gloucester  Abbey,  first  laye  in  St.  Petronell's 
Chappell,  thence  removed  into  our  Lady  Chappell,  and  thence 
remooved  of  late  dayes,  and  layd  under  a  fayre  tombe  of  stone 
on  the  north  syde  of  the  high  aulter,"^  where  no  doubt  his 
bones  still  rest.  In  710,  after  a  peaceful  rule  of  29  years, 
Kyneburg,  the  first  Abbess  of  this  monastery,  was  buried  in 
front  of  the  Altar  of  S.  Petronilla  ;  nineteen  years  later,  the 
body  of  the  first  founder,  Osric,  King  of  Northumbria,  was 
placed  in  the  grave  of  his  sister  Kyneburg.* 

1  Leland's  Itinerary,  see  Records  of  Glouc.  Cathedral,  Vol.  I.,  p.  143. 

^  Her  Festival  is  on  May  21st. 

'  Records  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  Vol.  I.,  p.  142. 

*  Historia  et  Cartularium,  Mon.  S.  Petri,  Glouc,  Vol.  I.,  p.  6. 
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The  17th  century  writer  of  the  MemoviaU  of  Gloucester 
Abbey,  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  says  that  a  Uttle  tower  in  the 
Monk's  Orchard,  close  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  marks  the  site  of 
the  ancient  monastery. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 
Roman  wall,  the  site  of  which  passes  through  the  Nave,  Clois- 
ters and  Chapter  House  of  the  Cathedral,  was  taken  down  ; 
and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  as  well  as  a  wide  strip 
outside,  was  given  by  the  King  to  Aldred,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
for  the  new  Monastery  and  Church  of  S.  Peter  which  he  was 
about  to  build.  Thus  the  earlier  Church,  called  by  Leland  S. 
Petronell's  Chapel,  became  isolated  in  the  cemetery  or  Monk's 
Orchard,  just  as  the  early  Saxon  Church  of  S.  Michael,  in 
which  Aldhelm,  the  founder,  was  buried,  became  isolated  at 
Malmesbury. 

The  style  of  architecture  which  we  know  as  Saxon  had 
passed  into  Norman,  and  Norman  had  been  superseded  by 
Early  English  when  Ralph  de  Wylington,  Lord  of  the  manors 
of  Sandhurst  and  Yate,i  and  his  wife  Olympias  gave  to  God 
and  the  monks  of  S.  Peter  the  funds  for  building  a  chapel  in 
the  cemetery  in  honour  of  our  Lord's  Mother.  "  Wylington 
Court,"  in  the  parish  of  Sandhurst,  preserves  the  name  of  a 
family  which  ranked  as  noble  in  the  days  of  the  third  Edward. 

I  know  nothing  of  Ralph  de  Wylington' s  ancestry;  I  beUeve 
his  marriage  with  Olympias  brought  him  the  manor  of  Sand- 
hurst and  gave  him  an  interest  in  Gloucester  Abbey.  There 
is  a  beautiful  original  deed  in  the  Cathedral  library  recording 
the  grant,  c.  a.d.  i  190,  by  Wymarc,  widow  of  John  Franchevaler, 
of  six  acres  of  land  in  Longford,  for  the  purchase  of  iron  shoes 
for  the  horses  of  visitors  to  the  Abbey.  This  gift  was  assented 
to  by  one  of  her  sons,  Robert  Franchevaler,  and  by  Olympias 
Franchevaler,  daughter  of  William,  another  son. 

1  He  was  Lord  also  of  the  manor  of  Brownwilly  lands,  in  Cornwall — See 
Maclean's  History  of  Trigg  Minor,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  380,  384,  where  a  pedigree 
of  Wylyngton  may  be  found. — Ed. 

'  Hist,  et  Cart.,  Vol.  I.,  354.     Original  Deeds,  Vol.  XL,  No.  3. 
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A  few  years  later  Olympias  married  Ralph  de  Wylington  ; 
and  they  conjointly  confirmed  Wymarc's  grant.^ 

In  1222,  four  years  after  Henry  III.  was  crowned  at 
Gloucester,  when  the  great  Justiciary,  Hubert  de  Burg,  was 
ruling  the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  the  young  sovereign,  there 
rose  up  a  Benedictine  architect  at  Gloucester,  skilled  in  the 
construction  of  those  clustered  shafts  and  graceful  capitals 
which  contrast  so  pleasingly  with  the  heavy  pillars  and  flat 
imposts  of  Norman  arches.  This  architect  was  Helias,  the 
Sacrist  of  the  Abbey.  His  first  work,  we  are  told,  was  the 
erection  of  the  great  eastern  tower.  This  must  surely  refer 
to  the  construction  of  a  lofty  spire  on  the  square  massive 
Norman  tower  which  forms  the  base  of  the  present  tower.2 
No  trace  of  this  spire  now  remains.  His  second  work  was 
no  doubt  the  building  of  Ralph  and  Olympias'  Lady  Chapel, 
which,  like  his  spire,  has  utterly  perished.  The  only  archi- 
tectural evidence  of  its  former  existence  are  two  Early  English 
windows  in  the  Crypt  in  the  central  eastern  Chapel.  After 
the  Lady  Chapel  was  finished  Helias  proceeded  to  construct 
new  stalls  for  the  monks  in  the  Choir.  A  fragment  of  these 
Early  English  stalls  has  been  thoughtfully  and  carefully  pre- 
served by  Mr.  Waller  behind  the  seat  of  the  canon-in- 
residence. 

The  water  supply  of  the  Abbey  had  been  hitherto  insufficient 
or  unsatisfactory.  The  monks  had  been  dependent  on  the 
well  in  the  middle  of  the  Cloister  garth,  or  on  the  Fulbrook 
which  ran  along  the  city  ditch  on  the  north  of  the  city,  and 
turned  the  Abbey  mill-wheel  in  Millerd's  Green,  now  Palace 
Yard.  We  are  told  that  Helias  thereupon  made  a  conduit  for 
living  water — the  same  beautiful  expression  which  is  used  by 
our  Lord  in  His  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 
The  reservoir  which  he  constructed  has  been  opened  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  beneath  the  windows  of  the  Cloister 

^  Hist,  et  Cart.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  353. 

^  Hist  et  Cart.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  25.  "  a.d.  1222,  magna  turris  Gloucestrensis 
ecclesiae  orientalis  auxiliante  Helia,  ejusdem  monasterii  sacrista,  est 
erecta." 
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lavatory.  In  Edward  the  Second's  time  the  monks  of  S. 
Peter  obtained  a  fresh  supply  of  water  from  the  Mattesdune 
(now  Robins'  Wood  Hill),  and  the  reservoir  in  the  Cloister 
garth  was  converted  into  a  drain. 1 

Some  strange  fatality  seemed  to  have  attached  to  the  work 
of  Helias :  none  of  it  was  to  endure.  But  it  was  not  so  with 
the  work  of  his  pupils,  the  monks  of  S.  Peter,  whom  he  in- 
spired. After  his  death  in  1237,  they  began  to  construct  a 
stone  vaulting  for  the  roof  of  the  Nave  and  finished  it  in 
1242.2  The  fact  that  a  re-Dedication  Service  was  thought 
necessary  in  1239  shows  how  extensive  were  the  architectural 
changes  at  that  time  ;  ^  yet  if  we  except  the  vaulting  of  the 
Nave,  the  only  Early  English  work  that  remains  is  that  very 
beautiful  structure  in  the  North  Transept,  sometimes  called  a 
reliquary,  which,  I  venture  to  think,  was  a  part  of  the 
Wylington  Chapel. 

The  MS.  History  and  Registers  of  the  Abbey  tell  us  how, 
when  Ralph  and  Olympias  had  built  the  Lady  Chapel  at  their 
own  cost,  they  gave  lands — one  hide  in  Abbingdon,  two  hides 
in  Wallsworth  [Walhope] ,  and  land  elsewhere  by  the  Severn 
— to  maintain  two  priests  to  say  vigils  and  masses  daily  for 
the  souls  of  the  founders  and  their  kin.^  They  gave  also  yearly 
rentals  to  provide  lights  to  burn  before  the  Altar  of  S. 
Petronilla,  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Mary,  during  mass,  and  all  day 
long  and  all  night  on  the  festivals  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and 
on  the  vigil  of  S.  Petronilla.^  I  believe  that  Olympias  was 
the  daughter  of  Petronilla  de  Sandhurst,  the  sister  and  heiress 

1  A.D.  1237.  On  the  5th  ide  of  November  died  Helias  of  Hereford  the 
monk  who  erected  the  tower  of  Gloucester  Abbey,  he  also  constructed  the 
ancient  stalls  of  the  monks,  and  he  made  a  conduit  for  fresh  water. 

2  Hist,  et  Cart.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  29.  "  Et,  a.d.  1242,  completa  est  nova  volta 
in  navi  ecclesiae,  non  auxilio  fabrorum  ut  primo,  sed  animos^  virtute 
monachorum  item  in  ipso  loco  existentium." 

3  Hist,  et  Cart.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  28,  "  a.d.  1239.  Sep.  18.  dedicata  est  ecclesia 
abbatias  Gloucestriae  a  Waltero  de  Cantelupo,  &c.,  &c." 

*  Hist,  et  Cart.,  Vol.  I.  p.  59 ;    I.,  20;    I.,   146;   H.,  185;    Frocester's 
Register  B.,  Nos.  1106. 
5  Frocester's  Register  B.,  iiio.    Hist,  et  Cart.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  27. 
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of  Milo  de  Sandhurst.     If  so,  we  can  understand  her  devotion 
to  the  patron  saint  of  Kyneburg  and  Osric.i 

There  is  an  interesting  document  in  Abbot  Frocester's 
Register  B  [one  of  many  that  relate  to  this  earUer  Lady 
Chapel],  in  which  Abbot  Henry  FoHet  promises  for  himself 
and  his  successors  to  carry  out  for  ever  the  wishes  of  the 
founders.  He  fixes  the  salary  of  the  chaplains  and  their 
assistant  at  2^  marks  annually,  and  allots  them  from  the 
Abbey  pantry  their  daily  portion  of  cheese,  candles,  bread, 
meat,  and  beer.  Moreover,  he  ordains  a  yearly  commemora- 
tion of  his  pious  benefactors  on  the  anniversary  of  Ralph  de 
Wylington's  death.^ 

The  land  which  the  de  Wylingtons  gave  still  belongs  to  the 
Church ;  but  the  donors  are  forgotten.  In  the  Chapel 
which  has  superseded  theirs  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  has 
broken  down  the  carved  work  with  axes  and  hammers,  the 
lamps  are  gone  out,  and  the  voices  of  the  ministering  priests 
have  died  away  into  silence.^ 

1  Comp.  Frocester's  Register  B,  1107. 

2  Hist,  et  Cart.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  279,  a.d.  1228-1243. 

^  Since  these  words  were  read  much  has  been  done  to  repair  the  Lady 
Chapel  and  fit  it  for  the  renewal  of  Divine  worship.  The  gratitude  of  all 
Gloucestershire  Churchmen  is  due  to  Archdeacon  Sheringham  for  the 
undaunted  zeal  with  which  he  has  persevered  in  the  collection  of  the  needful 
funds,  and  to  the  Cathedral  Architect  and  workmen  for  the  ekill  and  care 
which  they  have  bestowed  on  the  work  of  restoration. — Editor. 
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THE  BEGINNINGS   OF  ENGLISH  CHRISTIANITY. 

By    the    rev.    WILLIAM    BRIGHT.    D.D. 

Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 


I  MUST  "begin  by  expressing  my  sense  of  the  honour  done 
me  by  a  request  to  speak  on  the  "Early  History  of  the 
English  Church"  to  a  society  connected  with  this  vener- 
able minster,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  piety  of  an 
ancient  Saxon  prince;'  and  it  should  be  inspiriting  to  dwell 
on  such  a  theme  so  near  to  the  spot  where  the  staff  of  the 
English  primacy  was  placed  in  the  reluctant  hands  of  a 
profound  theologian  and  a  single-hearted  saint. ^ 

I  must  needs  interpret  my  subject  somewhat  strictly,  and 
take  the  "  Early  History"  to  mean  the  "Beginnings":  yet, 
even  so,  one  cannot  but  look  yet  farther  back,  and  refer 
slightly  and  briefly  to  the  Church-life  which  existed  in  our 
island  before  it  became  the  home  of  the  English  race. 

The  British  Church,  as  Mr.  Freeman  has  said,  has  been 
made  the  theme  of  a  good  deal  of  conjectural  or  even 
legendary  history,  inspired,  perhaps,  by  an  ill-informed 
patriotism.  We  know  comparatively  little  about  the  early 
fortunes  of  our  religion  in  this  great  insular  province  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  is  interesting  to  think  that  it  may  have 
first  come  over  to  our  shores  very  much  as  it  came  of  old  to 
Phoenicia,   Cyprus,    or    Antioch,3   through    a   dispersion    of 

1  Osric  is  named  by  Bede  as  king  of  the  Hwiccas  in  690.     He  died 
in  729. — Eccles.  Hist.  v.  23. 

2  Records  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  vol.  ii.  p.  103.     Dean  Church,  Life  of 
St.  Anselm,  p.  179. 

3  Acts,  viii.  4;  xi.  19. 
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Christians  who  "went  about  preaching  the  Word"  after  that 
terrible  persecution  in  southern  Gaul,  a.d.  177,  of  which  so 
pathetic  and  so  enkindling  a  record  is  preserved  for  us  in  the 
fifth  book  of  Eusebius.'  Anyhow,  some  thirty  years  later,  the 
greatest  of  African  writers  had  heard  that  in  parts  of 
Britain  "as  yet  unreached  by  Romans  there  were  servants 
of  Christ."  Tertullian  might  very  likely  misread  and 
exaggerate  a  rumour  that  had  reached  him ;  but  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  belief  that  the  Faith  had  found  its 
way  hither:  the  wonder  would  be  if  it  had  not. 

Pass  over  a  hundred  years,  and  we  come  to  the  immortal 
story,  to  all  appearance  true  in  substance,  of  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Alban  ;2  a  few  years  still  later,  three  bishops  from 
Britain,  of  whose  sees  two  are  at  once  identified,  are  included 
m  the  list  of  the  great  Western  Council  of  Arles.3  I  grant 
that  the  name  of  Ebovius  as  bishop  of  York  is  a  little  startling. 
Perhaps  the  scribe  could  not  clearly  ascertain  the  true  form 
of  the  name,  and  put  down  one  which  nearly  resembled  it  as 
appropriate  to  the  prelate  of  that  well-known  city,  already  an 
imperial  abode. 

The  British  Church,  we  learn  from  St.  Athanasius, 
accepted  the  judgment  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  in  his 
favour :+  at  the  Council  of  Ariminum,  as  Sulpicius  Severus 
tells  us,  three  of  its  bishops,  on  account  of  poverty,  accepted 
the  government  allowance  rather  than  be  indebted  to  the 
contributions  of  their  brethren.5 

This  little  fact  illustrates  a  conclusion  to  which  one  is  led 
by  the  singular   paucity  of  Christian  emblems  amongst  the 

1  Another  view  (taken  by  Archdeacon  Pryce  in  his  Ancient  British 
Church,  p.  61)  is  that  the  mission  to  Britain  took  place  while  these  churches, 
of  which  Lyons  was  chief,  were  flourishing  and  tranquil.  He  objects  to 
the  supposition  that  the  mission  followed  the  persecution,  on  the  ground 
that  the  "  evangelisation  of  Britain  seems  to  have  been  effected  in  a  manner 
orderly  and  systematical."     But  do  we  know  enough  to  say  so  ? 

2  Bede,  E.  H.,  i.  7.     a.d.  304.        4  Athanasius,  Apol.  c.  Avian,  i. 

3  Routh,  Rell.  Sacr.  iv.  313.  5  Sulp.  Sev.,  ii.  41. 
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momumental  remains  of  the  British  Roman  period,' — namely, 
that  the  Church  in  Britain  was  not  a  plant  of  vigour, — that 
Christianity  had  not  effectively  grasped  and  penetrated  the 
social  life  of  the  province.  To  be  sure  there  is  one  indication 
in  Bede,  or  more  strictly  in  a  Gallic  writer's  narrative  which 
he  transcribes,  of  wealth  and  splendour  as  found  among 
Christians,  even  after  the  Roman  officials,  and  all  the  govern- 
ment staff,  had  quitted  the  country. ^  The  Church,  unaffected 
by  Arianism,  had  been  largely  misled  by  the  plausible 
Pelagian  theory:  and  when  St.  Germanus,  with  another 
Gallic  bishop,  came  over  to  supply  it  with  that  help 
against  false  teaching  which  its  own  pastors  were  unable 
to  furnish,  a  picture  is  given  of  the  Pelagian  leaders 
as  "conspicuous  by  their  riches,  arrayed  in  glittering 
garments,  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  flatterers."  But  on  the 
whole  we  must  believe  that  the  British  Church  was  a  weak 
Church:  its  own  Gildas,  in  what  Bede  calls  his  "tearful 
discourse,"  is  fierce  against  its  moral  corruptions;  and  after  all 
allowance  made  for  his  rhetorical  pessimism,  it  seems  clear 
that  its  best  period  was  after  the  Saxons  and  Angles  had 
driven  its  bishops  and  clergy  into  Wales,  and  into  the 
western  districts  north  and  south  of  Wales,  from  the  Solway 
to  the  Land's  End.3     Then,  indeed,  we  hear  of  councils,  and 

1  Here  and  there,  e.g.,  at  the  Roman  villa  of  Ched worth,  in 
this  county,  the  Chi  Rho  monogram  has  been  found.  J.  R.  Allen,  in  his 
Monumental  History  of  the  British  Church,  p.  40,  says:  "The  total  number  of 
Christian  objects  of  Roman  manufacture  at  present  known  to  exist  in 
Britain  is  exceedingly  small,  when  compared  with  the  vast  quantity  of 
relics  which  have  been  dug  up  on  the  sites  of  Romano-British  towns, 
villages,  and  cemeteries."  Haddan,  in  his  Remains,  p.  216,  says  that  the 
British  Church  was  but  "  a  feeble  reflection  of  its  Gallic  sister  across  the 
Channel." 

2  Bede,  i.  17.  Chapters  xvii.  to  xxi.  are  borrowed  with  a  few 
alterations  from  a  life  of  Germanus,  written  within  forty  years  of  his 
death,  by  Constantius,  of  Lyons. 

3  There  was,  indeed,  a  little  "  British"  kingdom  still  left  in  Yorkshire, 
called  Loidis  (the  Leeds  district)  or  Elmet,  which  was  not  subdued  till 
616.     See  J.  R.  Green's  Making  of  England,  p.  254. 
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saintly  lives,  and  monastic  schools/  within  the  border  which 
still  parted  the  invader  from  the  Celt, — and  of  influence 
exercised  from  Wales  for  the  revival  of  religious  earnestness 
in  that  "island  of  saints"  which  at  an  earlier  period  had 
poured  such  a  stream  of  missionary  energy  into  Cornwall.^ 

But,  it  must  be  said,  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Church  as  a  Church  to  repay  good  for  evil,  by  evange- 
lising the  race  which  they  had  too  much  reason  to  abhor, — the 
race  which  had  trampled  out  Christianity  in  the  larger  part  of 
our  present  England, — we  know  nothing  at  all  from  authentic 
history .3  What  was  to  become  of  the  conquerors  as  spiritual 
beings  for  whom  Christ  had  died  ?  That  was  the  question 
which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century,  seemed  to  call 
on  western  Christendom  for  an  answer.  The  Saxons  had 
established  a  reputation  for  exceptional  ferocity  in  warfare. 
Their  onward  sweep  of  conquest'^  throughout  the  eastern 
and  southern  districts  (Devon  and  Cornwall  excepted)  had 
been  like  some  vast  destroying  force:  intermitted  for  some 
years  in  the  west  after  the  battle  of  Badon  Hill  in  520,  it  had 

1  The  chief  Welsh  monasteries  were  Bangor  Iscoed,  afterward  laid 
desolate  by  Angles,  Beuno's  at  Clynog  Fawr,  Cybi's  in  Anglesey. 
Cadvan's  at  Enlli,  Cadoc's  at  Llancarfan,  Paul  Hen's  at  Whitland. 

2  E.g.,  the  female  missionaries  St.  Columba,  St.  la  (whence  St.  Ives). 
St.  Burian  ; — and,  most  celebrated  of  all  Irish  missionaries  to  Cornwall, 
St.  Piran. 

3  The  journey  of  Columba  to  Scotland,  to  which  ultimately  we  trace 
the  Scotic  mission,  in  Northumbria,  and  which  took  place  in  563,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  prompted  by  Welsh  visitors  in  Ireland,  such  as  those 
who  instructed  the  "second  order  of  Irish  saints."  Gildas  did  not  visit 
Ireland  until  about  568.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Welsh  Church 
exhorted  or  stimulated  Irishmen  to  evangelise  "  Scotland,"  still  less  to 
evangelise  those  "  Saxons  "  whom  she  left  to  their  own  Paganism  outside 
her  own  borders.  This  notion  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  wish  to  make 
the  British  Church  the  actual  parent  of  the  English. 

4  See  Freeman's  Four  Oxford  Lectures,  p.  17,  where  he  asserts  that 
the  Britons  "as  a  race  were  extermmated,  not  extirpated,"  but  that  in 
this  "displacement  of  one  people  by  another"  some  well-to-do  Britons 
would  make  terms  with  the  invaders,  while  many  of  the  poor  would  be 
kept  as  bondmen  ;  women  also,  as  a  rule,  would  be  spared. 
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advanced  elsewhere,  as  in  Northumbria,  and  the  Midlands, 
and  the  south-east:  in  the  west,  again,  it  had  resumed  its 
course,  and  Worcestershire  and  your  own  county  had  been 
won."  What  was  to  be  the  future  in  a  religious  sense? 
Were  Saxons  and  Angles  accessible  to  Christianity?  It  has 
been  observed  by  one  whose  death  is  amongst  recent  losses, 
that  the  Teutons  or  German  races  had  been  in  a  sense 
prepared  for  Christianity  by  certain  "rude  primitive  elements 
of  character,"^  by  a  reverential  sense  of  things  unseen,  by 
some  perception  of  sin  and  of  the  need  of  divine  forgiveness, 
by  a  regard  for  truth  and  for  true  manliness,  by  a  sense  of 
personal  obligation,  by  a  love  of  order,  and  by  a  respect  for 
lawful  authority,  and  for  the  purity  which  consecrates  and 
safe-guards  the  home.  In  fact  we  are  assured  by  a  deeply 
earnest  Gallic  writer,  who  stayed  his  soul  in  a  wild  time  on 
the  great  fact  of  the  Divine  moral  government,  that  the 
barbarians  contrasted  favourably  with  the  luxurious,  polished, 
but  morally  decaying  society  of  the  great  Continental  cities, 
on  which  Christianity  had  but  a  superficial  hold.3  The 
Teuton  was  rough,  wilful,  turbulent ;  in  hot  blood  he  could 
be  mercilessly  cruel ;  but  he  was  not  corrupted ;  his  simple 
nature  could  be  awed  by  the  Church's  solemnities,  repre- 
senting the  majesty  of  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world  : 
he  could  be  attracted  by  a  faith  which  lighted  up  and 
completed  his  dim  traditionary  hopes  of  a  future,  which 
pointed  to  a  moral  ideal  in  the  "mild-hearted  Saviour,"  the 

1  See  J.  R.  Green's  Making  of  England,  p.  129,  on  the  battle  of  Deorham 
(Dyrham,  northward  of  Bath),  twenty  years  before  Augustine's  arrival. 

2  See  Dean  Church's  Gifts  of  Civilisation,  p.  324 ;  and  Merivale's 
Conversion  of  Northern  Nations,  p.  88. 

3  Gothi  .  .  .  Wandali  .  .  .  meliores  etiam  in  hac  parte  (sense  of 
what  they  owe  to  God  for  protection)  quam  nostri,  Salvian,  De  Gub.  Dei., 
vii.  9.  The  Barbarians,  he  says,  have  virtues  to  be  set  against  their 
vices,  e.g.,  Saxones  crudelitate  efferi,  sed  castitate  mirabiles.  ...  In  Afris 
(inhabitants  of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa)  poene  omnibus  nescio  quid 
non  malum,  ib.  vii.  15;  and  see  vii.  20,  21,  on  the  moral  self-restraint  of  the 
Vandals  when  they  became  masters  of  the  Roman  cities  where  vice  was 
like  an  infectious  disease. 
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"white"  or  immaculate  Christ.  That  faith  appealed  to  him 
on  his  best  side;  disciplined  and  enobled  the  inherent  force 
which  would  otherwise  have  run  wild;  it  lifted  him,  as  our 
earl}'  Church  history  repeatedly  shows,  to  the  "  measure  of  the 
stature"  of  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus. 

But  how  did  it  come  face  to  face  with  him  ?  We  all  know 
how  Gregory,  afterwards  Pope,  was  stirred  to  the  depths  of 
his  noble  and  tender  heart  by  the  sad  sight  of  those  fair- 
faced  Yorkshire  lads  in  the  slave-market  then  existing  at 
Rome.  As  Dean  Church  says,  that  "famous  string  of  puns, 
one  following  another,"'  exhibits  the  mixture  of  playfulness 
with  a  deep  serious  purpose  underlying  it,  which  often 
relieved,  in  some  sort,  his  anxieties  and  his  sufferings. 
Angles  who  ought  to  be  made  comrades  of  Angels, — Deiva 
so  sorely  needing  deliverance  from  God's  ire, — the  inspiriting 
possibility  of  Alleluia  being  yet  sung  in  that  realm  of  the 
heathen  Aella, — such  thoughts  bore  fruit  when  his  manifold 
labours  allowed  him  to  send  Augustine  with  forty  monks  on 
a  mission  to  the  heathen  in  Britain." 

I  do  not  mean  to  trouble  you  with  details  and  proper 
names  and  dates,  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  A 
few  general  impressions,  a  few  outlines  roughly  traced,  are 
all  that  a  single  lecture  renders  possible.  But  the  date  of 
597  is  a  date  which  no  English  Christian,  having  once  heard 
of  it,  should  cease  to  recall  with  devout  thankfulness.  It  was 
the  year  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine,  the  year  of  the 
foundation  of  the  English  Church  ;  and  few  places  in  England 
are  worthier  of  a  pilgrimage  than  Ebbsfleet  in  Pegwell  Bay, 
near  Ramsgate,  where,  it  is  said,  Augustine  set  foot  on  our 
shore.  To  name  our  first  Archbishop  is  to  remember  that  as 
once  the  effect  of  his  personal  work  was  over-rated,  and  the 
defects  of  his  temperament  forgotten  under  the  spell  of  his 
renown  as  a  canonised  saint,  so  now  the  pendulum  has  swung 
too  far  the  other  way.  We  are  continually  reminded  of  his 
going  back  from  Gaul  at  the  request  of  his  companions  to 
1   Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Essays,  p.  221 ;  and  Bede,  ii.  i. 
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obtain  from  the  great  Pope  a  release  from  a  really  perilous 
enterprise:'  a  certain  narrow-mindedness,  natural,  if  not 
inevitable,  in  a  monk  who  was  not  also  a  Gregory  or  a 
Benedict,  is  pointed  out  as  observable  in  some  of  the 
questions  sent  by  Gregory  -^  a  certain  self-complacency  as  to  his 
rapid  and  brilliant  success  in  Kent,  inferred  with  some  reason 
from  one  of  the  Pope's  letters,  is  gravely  censured  :3  and  he 
is  specially  rebuked  for  discourtesy  and  bad  taste  in  not 
rising  from  his  seat  to  receive  the  British  ecclesiastics,  at  a 
conference  held  not  far,  perhaps,  from  your  own  city.* 

Well,  he  had  his  failings,  doubtless  :  he  was,  we  may  say,  not 
of  heroic  mould:  but  let  us  not  forget  the  testimony  borne  by 
king  Ethelbert  himself  to  the  moral  impressiveness  of  his 
pleading,  "Fair  are  the  words  and  promises  which  you  bring, 
having  come  from  afar  to  impart  to  us  what  you  believe  to  be 
true  and  excellent."  Let  us  follow  him  while,  with  the  cross 
borne  high  in  front,  and  the  picture  of  the  Crucified  Saviour, 
even  as  they  had  preceded  him  into  Ethelbert's  presence,  he 
descends,  at  the  head  of  his  little  band,  beside  the  Roman- 
built  Church  which  survives  in  effect  as  St.  Martin's,  into 
the  area  of  an  old  Roman  city,  then  partly  inhabited  as  the 
"burgh  of  the  Kentish  men,"  while  they  intoned  the  Rogation 
Litany  of  Gaul  befitting  that  eventful  Ascension  week,  with 
its  pathetic  yet  hopeful  antiphon — "We  beseech  Thee^ 
O  Lord,  in  thy  great  mercy,  that  thine  anger  may  be  turned 
away  from  this  city  and  from  thy  holy  house,  for  we  have 
sinned.  Alleluia."  Let  us  trust  the  father  of  our  own 
Church  History  when  he  tells  us,  as  he  says  also  of  the  great 
preachers,  Aidan,  Fursey,  Cuthbert,  Egbert,  that  in  all 
respects  Augustine  and  his  companions   lived    up   to   their 

I  Bede,  i.  23.         «  Id.  i.  27.         3  Id.  i.  31. 

4  Gloucester  was  in  Hwiccian  territory;  and  when  Bede  tells  us 
that  the  conference  was  "on  the  border  line  between  that  territory  and 
Wessex,"  he  must  mean  some  place  on  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Worcester- 
shire or  of  Gloucestershire.  Bede's  words  do  not  suggest  any  place  on 
the  Bristol  Channel.  The  Hwiccas  were  then  friendly  to  the  British.  See 
Bede,  ii.  2.     Green,  Making  of  England,  p.  209. 
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preaching,  were  single-hearted,  consistently  self-devoted, 
"  ready  to  suffer  adversities,  or  even  death,  for  the  truth  which 
they  were  proclaiming :"  so  that  they  speedily  won  converts, 
not  only  by ' '  the  charm  of  their  heavenly  doctrine,"  but  by ' '  the 
simplicity  of  their  innocent  life  "  which  recalled  the  character 
of  *'  the  primitive  apostolical  Church."' 

If  Augustine  bore  himself  in  too  stately  a  fashion  at  the 
conference  which  ended  in  failure,  it  is  fair  to  remember  that 
Gregory,  from  his  papal  point  of  view,  had  assumed  the  right 
to  make  him  supreme  over  all  bishops  in  Britain  :  and  that 
he  waived  several  points  of  difference  between  the  Celts  and 
the  Church  universal,  in  order  to  lay  stress  on  three  alone. 
Of  these  three,  two,  no  doubt,  were  ceremonial — the  Roman 
calculation  of  Easter,  which  did  not  allow  of  an  Easter 
Sunday  (there  was  no  question  that  Easter  Day  must  be  a 
Sunday^)  falling  on  the  15th  "day  of  the  moon"  so  as  to  keep 
clear  of  the  day  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  and  some  manner, 
it  is  uncertain  what,  of  "completing  baptism  after  the  manner 
of  the  Romish  Church: "3  but  the  third  was  that  they  should 
"join  with  him  in  preaching  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the 
English":  which  request,  together  with  the  rest,  they  stiffly 
refused. 

Finally,  we  are  told  his  work  was  almost  a  failure,  that  the 
Church  which  he  founded  in  Kent  very  nearly  died  out,  and 
in  a  terse  antithetical  phrase  to  which  high  authority  has  given 
currency,  and  which  is  often  quoted,  as  if  it  were  indisputably 
accurate,  "not  Augustine  but  Aidan,"  the  first  Irish  Bishop 
who  came  from  lona  to  Lindisfarne,  "  was  the  true  Apostle 
of  England. "4 

1  Bede,  i.  26  ;  comp.  iii.  5,  19  ;  iv.  28  ;  v.  22. 

a  This  is  quite  clear  from  Bede,  ii.  2,  and  still  more  trom  Wilfrid's 
remark  that  the  "  Scots,"  while  professing  to  follow  St.  John,  were  not  really 
Quartodecimans — "  vos  ,  ,  ,  non  nisi  prima  sabbati  Pascha  celebratis," 
Bede,  iii.  25. 

3  Perhaps  they  did  not  make  a  point  of  following  up  baptism,  as  soon 
as  possible,  by  the  Bishop's  application  of  chrism  to  the  forehead. 
Bishop  Lightfoot's  Leaders  in  the  Northern  Church. 
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It  is  granted  that  the  stories  which  made  Augustine  travel 
far  and  wide — for  instance,  into  Cumberland — are  fictitious  : 
that  the  mission  which  he  started  among  the  East  Saxons 
came  to  an  end  under  persecution,  until  it  was  revived  by  a 
bishop  who  had  received  consecration  from  Lindisfarne:' 
that  the  Church  of  Canterbury  did  not  send  any  missionaries 
across  the  dreary  Andredsweald  into  Sussex  :  that  the  Arch- 
bishopric had  but  little  influence  over  English  Christianity 
at  large  until  the  coming  of  the  great  Theodore,  whereas 
Lindisfarne  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  Church  of  the 
Midlands,  and  "restored  the  waste  places"  in  Middlesex  and 
Essex,  beside  all  that  it  did  for  the  cause  of  religion  in 
Northumbria.  Aidan,  too,  is  certainly  a  more  spiritually 
noble  and  beautiful  figure  than  Augustine:  he  is  one  of 
the  truest  saints  in  all  Christian  history.  But  let  us 
hold  the  balance  fairly,  and  beware  of  a  half  conscious 
impulse  to  minimise  the  obligation  of  our  English  Christianity 
to  Rome.  Three  facts  must,  in  mere  historical  justice,  be 
attended  to  :  (i)  Aidan  himself  never  travelled  out  of  North- 
umbria :  and  if  men  commissioned  by  his  successor  Finan  were 
the  instruments  of  a  great  extension  of  the  Church  in  Mercia 
and  in  Essex,  it  was  from  Canterbury  that  Paulinus  came  into 
Yorkshire,  and  there  did  a  work  of  which  I  will  say  some- 
thing presently  ;  it  was  Paulinus  who  evangelised  Lincoln 
and  North  Lincolnshire,  and  whose  royal  convert,  Edwin,  con- 
verted Eorpwald,  that  king  of  East  Anglia  whose  father  had 
already,  but  superficially,  received  the  faith  in  Kent:^  it 
was  from  Canterbury  that  St.  Felix,  the  Burgundian,  was,  as 
Bede  words  it,  "  sent,"3  that  is,  advised  to  go,  into  East  Anglia 
for  missionary  purposes,  with  what  Bede  calls  the  "  happiest  " 

I  Mellitus  was  driven  from  London  in  6i6  ;  Cedd  came  into  Essex 
(though  we  are  not  told  of  his  working  in  London  like  Mellitus)  in  654. 

a  Edwin's  part  in  this  matter,  of  which  Bede  speaks  very  distinctly 
(adding  also  that  the  East  Anglians,  as  a  body,  followed  Eorpwald),  must  of 
course  be  traced  to  Paulinus.     Bede,  ii.  15. 

3  Bede,  ii.  15. 
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results ;  and  it  was  at  Canterbury  that  a  school  of  learning  was 
kept  up,  which  supplied  Felix  with  competent  teachers,  and 
which  was  afterwards  developed  into  the  great  college  where 
Abbot  Hadrian  taught  not  only  theology,  but  all  the  secular 
lore  of  the  time.^ 

And  then  (2)  whatever  else  Augustine  did,  or  did  not,  he 
unquestionably  deserves  the  honour  of  being  the  first  preacher 
of  Christianity  to  the  English,  and  in  that  intelligible  sense  may 
be  called  their  "  Apostle."  He  undertook  the  task  thirty-eight 
years  before  the  Celtic  Mission  first  set  foot  in  Northumbria: 
in  other  words,  he  opened  the  pathway,  he  set  the  example; 
must  we  not  say,  he  thus  far  gave  the  impulse  ? 

(3)  Lastly,  his  work  was,  in  this  momentous  sense,  no 
"failure,"  that  he  left  behind  him  the  destined  centralising 
principle  of  English  Church  life  ;  it  was  because  Augustine 
had  founded  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  that  Theodore, 
seated  in  that  high  place,  could  weld  the  English  churches 
into  one. 

I  have  spoken  of  Paulinus  as  the  Converter  of  the 
Northumbian  realm.  It  is  in  one  of  Bede's  most  fascinating 
chapters  that  we  learn  how  the  missionary  bishop,  after  many 
disappointments,  was  able  at  last  to  gain  his  end.  Edwin, 
who  would  not  be  hurried  in  the  growth  of  his  convictions,  had 
at  last  determined  to  adopt  the  faith,  but  must  needs  confer 
with  his  assembly  of  "wise  men."  Then  it  was  that  a  York- 
shire thane,  in  words  of  inexhaustible  pathos,  likened  human 
life  to  the  passage  of  a  sparrow  through  the  king's  lighted  hall 
on  adark.night.  "It  comes  out  of  the  wintry  darkness,  it  passes 
forth  into  that  darkness,  it  is  seen  no  more.  So,  what  has 
gone  before  this  life,  what  will  follow  it,  we  know  not  at  all. 
If,  therefore,  this  new  teaching  can  give  us  aught  more 
certain,  good  reason  have  we  for  adopting  it."^ 

I  Bede,  iv.  2.        2  Bede,  ii.  13. 
As  Professor  Palgrave  has  worded  it  in  Visions  of  England,  p.  27  ; — 
"But  if  this  pale  Paulinus 

Have  somewhat  more  to  tell — 
Some  news  of  whence  and  whither,  ^ 

And  where  the  soul  may  dwell  : 
If  on  that  outer  darkness 

The  sun  of  hope  may  shine, 
He  makes  life  worth  the  living — 

I  take  his  God  for  mine!" 
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Memorable  words,  most  impressive  as  a  Teuton's  uncon- 
scious comment  on  the  saying  of  the  Apostle,  that  "  Christ 
through  the  Gospel  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light. "^  The  creed  of  the  risen  Lord  has  answered  the  deep 
craving  for  the  revelation  of  a  hereafter :  it  spoke  the  right  word 
to  thoughtful  souls  :  in  this  case  it  led  to  that  joyful  Easter  of 
627,  when  Edwin  and  his  nobles  and  a  great  many  of  his 
people,  after  being  duly  instructed,  were  received  at  the 
baptismal  font,  after  which  the  king  began  the  erection  of  a 
stone  basilica,  some  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  in  the 
crypt  below  the  majestic  choir  of  York. 

It  has  been  usual,  ever  since  Dean  Hook  wrote,  to  dis- 
parage the  work  of  Paulinus.  But  if  persons  will  look  at 
Bede  himself,  they  will  see  how,  as  Canon  Rame  expresses 
it,  his  "labours  must  have  been  prodigious,"  how  he  went 
about  everywhere  instructing  and  baptizing^  in  Yorkshire  and 
in  Northumberland,  beside  the  Swale  or  under  the  Cheviots; 
or,  during  his  visits  to  Lincolnshire,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trent,  the  tall  bent  figure,  with  black  hair,  pale  face,  and 
dignified  aspect,  was  conspicuous  in  sacred  ministration. 

We  are  often  told  that  he  did  not  "  organize  "  a  Church, 
because  in  the  northern  part  of  Edwin's  kingdom  he  did  not 
raise  a  single  altar:  and  it  is  assumed  that  his  work  was  all 
undone  by  the  catastrophe  of  Edwin's  defeat  and  death,  and 
the  victory  of  the  heathen  Mercian  king  and  his  ally,  the 
professedly  Christian  Welsh  king,  who  hated  the  Angles  more 
than  he  loved  the  faith  ;  after  which  tragedy  Paulinus  deemed 
it  best  to  return  into  Kent  with  Edwin's  Kentish  widow, 
instead  of  staying  at  York  and  facing  the  worst  among  his 

I  Bede,  ii.  14.,  Comp.  Raine's  Fast.  Eborac.  p.  42.  And  yet  Bishop 
Lightfoot  could  say  that  "  Paulinus  made  no  way  "  in  Northumbria,  that  "  for 
the  Christian  missionary  after  Paulinus  departed  it  was  virgin  soil  still  "  I 
Leaders  in  the  Northern  Church,  p.  8.  He  speaks  rather  more  moderately  in 
p.  26  ;  and  in  p.  196  he  faithfully  enumerates  the  scenes  of  Paulinus's 
labours  according  to  Bede,  and  is  content  to  say  that  "  the  results,  though 
brilliant,  were  superficial."     Is  this  proved  ? 
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people,  as  one  could  wish  him  to  have  done.  But  only  think 
of  the  ground  which  Paulinus  had  to  cover,  of  the  foundation- 
work  that  was  needful  before  any  superstructure  could  be 
laid  !  It  is  inconceivable  that  all  his  teaching  should  have 
wholly  come  to  nought  within  a  single  year,  that  year 
intervening  between  Edwin's  death  and  Oswald's  victory, 
which  Bede  describes  as  "of  hateful  memory  because  of  the 
apostasy" — he  does  not  say  of  the  Christianised  people,  but 
of  the  two  young  princes  who  tried  to  reign,  and  came  to 
tragical  deaths.^ 

Let  us  give  honour  where  honour  is  due,  and  believe  that 
when  St.  Aidan  came  and  had  Oswald  for  his  fellow-worker — 
Oswald,  whom  Bishop  Lightfoot  justly  places  in  the  "small 
class  of  kingly  saints  who  were  also  saintly  kings  " — when,  in 
other  words,  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  cause  at  Heaven- 
field,  a  few  miles  north  of  Hexham,  was  being  made  effectual 
by  an  ideal  union  of  Church  and  State  in  the  common  sacred 
cause,  Aidan  was  watering  what  Paulinus  had  planted,  was 
carrying  forward  what  Paulinus  had  begun. ^  Paulinus  had 
but  six  years,  Aidan  had  seventeen :  and  nobly  did  he  use  his 
opportunities,  so  that,  in  spite  of  his  Celtic  peculiarities  of 
observance,  he  won  the  respect  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  of  the  Burgundian  bishop  of  East  Anglia.  He  had 
his  sorrows,  for  he  lost  Oswald  within  seven  years,  when  the 
king  who  had  lived  in  prayer  fell  in  battle  with  the  heathen, 
still  praying  for  the  souls  of  those  who  were  sharing  his  fate;3 
and  he  afterwards  lost  Oswin  of  the  kindred  royal  branch, 
that  lowly-minded  sub-king  of  Yorkshire  of  whom  he  said, 
"  This  nation  does  not  deserve  to  have  such  a  ruler ;  I  think 
it  will  soon  lose  him. "4 

I  Osric,  king  of  Deira,  and  Eanfrid,  king  of  Bernicia,  both  of  whom 
were  slain  by  the  British  king,  Cead walla.     Bede,  iii.  i. 

*  Bede  describes  Aidan  as  speaking  to  rich  and  poor  as  he  met  them, 
and  addressing  them  differently  according  as  they  were  fideles  or  infideles. 
iii.  5. 

3  "Deus  miserere  animabus,"  dixit  Oswald  cadens  in  terram.  Bede, 
iii.  12. 

Bede,  iii,  14. 
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But  when,  at  last,  in  his  own  last  hour,  he  leaned  upon  the 
timber  buttress  of  his  humble  church  at  Bamborough,^  on 
ground  where  his  name  is  still  treasured,  he  was  closing  a 
career  that  had  established,  for  a  time,  in  Northumbria  that 
standard  of  ministerial  activity,  of  unworldliness  the  most 
absolute,  of  single-hearted  acts  the  most  unquestionable,  of 
tenderness  to  the  poor  and  weak,  of  boldness  in  behalf  of 
right  before  the  strong,  of  simple  intense  resolution  to  carry 
out  in  life  the  moral  teaching  of  Scripture,  which  Bede,  Latin 
as  he  is  in  tone  and  habit  of  mind,  has  described  with 
respectful  admiration  in  words  equally  honourable  to  the 
writer  and  to  the  "Scotic"  saint,  and  in  him  to  those  who 
trod  in  his  steps,  and  whose  self-denying  goodness  contrasted 
with  the  average  clerical  character  when,  in  Bede's  later  life, 
the  fine  gold  of  his  own  Church  had  become  dim.^ 

Great  is  our  debt  to  that  Scotic  or  Irish  Mission  ;  but  we 
ought  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  its  being  superseded,  the 
impossibility  of  its  having  ever  become  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  English  race.  It  was  weak,  too  weak,  being 
Irish,  in  the  organising  faculty .3  Ireland  was  rich  in  schools 
to  which  Northumbrians,  including  a  prince,  resorted  -A  it  had 
a  long  roll  of  ascetic  saints  :  but  its  church  was  too  purely 
monastic,  too  essentially  tribal :  it  was  fired  with  missionary 
ardour,  but  it  failed  to  curb  the  passions  of  its  own  people  :5 
it  was  cut  off  from  the  great  area  of  religious  civilisation,  and 
as  Mr.  Green  has  said,  if  "England  had  clung  to  the  Irish 
Church,  it  must  have  remained  spiritually  isolated  from  the 

1  Bede,  iii.  17. 

2  Observe  the  emphasis  of  "  tunc  "  in  Bede,  iii.  26;  and  see  his  letter 
to  Bishop  Egbert. 

3  Comp.  Professor  Stokes's  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church,  p.  341,  on  the 
failure  of  that  Church  in  that  respect.  It  had  no  diocesan  system  and  its 
large  unlocalised  episcopate  was  too  weak  to  represent  the  idea  of  the 
spiritual  kingdom. 

4  Bede,  iii.  27.     Vit.  Cuthb.  24. 

5  Stokes,  p.  197. 
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bulk  of  Western  Christendom,"  with  "its  traditions  of  letters 
and  art,  of  order,  and  of  law."' 

Our  attention  has  been  fixed  on  two  main  portions  of  the 
histor}^  of  the  English  Conversions.  We  have  also  referred 
to  the  quiet  building  up  of  the  Church  in  close  connexion 
with  education,  in  East  Anglia  ;  and  I  would  say  a  word 
about  that  mission  to  Mercia  which  has  been  mentioned  as 
owing  its  consecration  to  the  Scotic  episcopate  in  the  north. 
Penda,  the  old  prop  of  heathenism,  who  had  slain  both 
Edwin  and  Oswald,  and  also  three  kings  of  East  Anglia,  did 
not  hinder  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  his  son  Peada  when 
on  a  visit  to  the  Northumbrian  king  Oswy.^  Peada  came 
home  with  four  priests,  of  whom  only  one  was  an  Irishman  ; 
they  preached,  and  the  new  faith,  partly  as  the  faith  of  the 
future  king,  became  popular.  The  grim  old  father  flung  a 
scathing  taunt  at  some  proselytes  whose  conduct  gave  small 
token  of  sincerity  :  "contemptible  wretches,  who  won't  even 
obey  this  new  God  in  whom  they  profess  belief!"  But,  apart 
from  such  as  these,  the  seed  sown  was  fruitful ;  a  Church  was 
formed,  the  see  of  which  somewhat  later  was  held  by  the 
simple  and  loveable  St.  Chad  at  Lichfield  :  and  his  brother, 
one  of  the  four  priests,  became  a  bishop  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  Christianity  among  the  East  Saxons,  "  built  churches 
in  divers  places,  and  ordained  priests  and  deacons  to  assist 
him  in  the  preaching  of  the  faith  and  the  administration  of 
baptism. "3 

I  have  left  out  as  yet  that  conversion  in  which  one  whose 
home  is  at  Oxford  is  bound  to  take  a  special  interest. 
Birinus,  an  Italian,  sent  by  the  Pope  of  that  time,  and  conse- 
crated by  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  came  to  Engiand^resolved 

1  Making  of  England,  p.  324. 

2  He  had  sought  Oswy's  daughter  in  marriage,  and  was  told  that  he 
could  not  wed  her  unless  he  were  a  Christian.  He  listened  to  Christian 
preaching,  and  said,  "I  will  be  a  Christian,  whether  the  maiden  is  given  to 
me  or  not."     Bede,  iii.  21. 

3  Bede,  iii.  23. 
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to  preach  where  no  Christian  teacher  had  preceded  him.  He 
found  this  condition  reahsed  in  Wessex.  That  great  district 
was  still  purely  heathenish,  when,  about  the  same  time  that 
Aidan  came  to  Lindisfarne,  Birinus  converted  the  West 
Saxon  king,  Kynegils,  and  baptised  him  in  the  presence  of 
Oswald  himself,  who  had  come  southward  to  be  his  son-in- 
law.'  The  Dorchester  of  Oxfordshire  was  probably  the  scene 
of  this  truly  historic  christening  of  a  royal  house  which,  in 
its  descendants,  is  still  on  the  throne  of  England.  Birinus 
was  established  there  as  bishop,  and  working  from  that 
centre,  he  went  about  the  whole  West  Saxon  territory, 
"building  and  dedicating  churches,  as  Bede  tells  us,  "and 
by  his  pious  labour  calling  much  people  to  the  Lord." 

One  small  kingdom  remained  outside  the  Church  as  late  as 
the  year  611.  It  was  the  realm  of  the  South  Saxons,  hemmed 
in  by  a  thick  line  of  well  nigh  impenetrable  forest,  and  so 
barbaric  as  to  be  at  once  ignorant  of  one  of  the  simplest 
arts,  and  furious  against  the  incoming  of  foreigners.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  great  Wilfrid,  Bishop  of  York,  in  one 
of  his  exiles — caused  originally  by  the  high-handed  partition 
of  his  over-large  diocese  against  his  own  will — to  do  what 
no  one,  as  yet,  had  done  for  these  poor  rude  heathens, — 
what  some  Irish  monks  had  tried  to  do,  and  had  failed. 
They  were  desperate  with  famine:  he  taught  them  to  fish 
in  the  sea,— for  he  was  as  ready  in  homely  crafts  of  this  kind 
as  in  adorning  churches  or  educating  young  nobles: — and  as 
Bede  in  his  sweet  way  puts  it,  "by  this  kind  act  he  turned 
"their  hearts  to  love  him,  and  they  began  the  more  willingly 
"to  hope  for  heavenly  blessings  under  his  preaching,  when 
"by  his  assistance  they  had  received  earthly  good."* 
Humanity,  practical  and  opportune,  thus  founded  the  victory 
of  the  faith:  it  is  a  helpful,  significant  lesson  which  is  thus 
read  to  us  in  the  concluding  scene  of  the  Conversion ;  we  see 
the  service  of  man  made  directly  instrumental  to  the  service 
of  man's  Redeemer. 

I  Bede,  iii.  7.  2  Bede,  iv.   i^. 
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Now  let  us  sum  up  the  Conversions  of  the  kingdoms,  and 
assign  them  to  the  several  agencies  employed,  we  may  truly 
say,  by  "the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us." 

(i)  Kent,  evangeUsed  from  Rome:  (2)  Northumbria,  evan- 
gelised from  Kent,  that  is,  ultimately  from  Rome,  and 
afterwards  built  up  in  the  faith,  with  large  increase  of 
spiritual  life,  from  the  Scotic  or  Irish  Church  represented  by 
the  bishopric  of  Lindisfarne:  (3)  East  Anglia,  evangeHzed 
first  by  Northumbrian  influence,  traceable  to  Kent,  then  by  a 
Burgundian  Bishop  under  advice  from  Kent :  (4)  Wessex, 
by  an  Italian  Bishop  sent  from  Rome  :  (5)  Mercia,  from 
Lindisfarne  :  (6)  Essex,  first  from  Kent,  afterwards  to  a 
prelate  from  Lindisfarne  and  Mercia :  (7)  Sussex,  by  an 
Anglican  Bishop  warmly  attached  to  Rome. 

From  the  native  British  Church  there  came  unhappily  no 
help:  for  we  cannot  reckon  as  such  the  assistance  rendered 
to  a  West  Saxon  bishop  by  two  bishops  of  Devon  or  Cornwall 
in  the  consecration  of  St.  Chad.^  Individuals  of  the  old  race, 
living  as  serfs  under  "Saxon"  masters,  or  perhaps  crossing 
the  marches  of  Wales,  may  have  used  influence  in  cases 
unknown  to  history;  but  the  popular  notion  that  the  English 
Church  as  it  now  is,  was  largely  formed  out  of,  and  drew 
its  life  from  the  ancient  British  Church,  is  contradicted  by 
history.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  persons  do  not  read  their 
Bede.    • 

The  continuity  between  the  English  and  the  British  Church 
is  real;  but  it  consists  in  this,  that  by  degrees,^  the  older  and 
smaller  stream  flowed  into  the  younger  and  larger,  and 
became  a  veritable  part  of  it.  It  is  this  which  gives  us  a 
right  to  number  among  our  spiritual  ancestors  not  only 
Augustine   and   Aidan,    Felix,    Birinus,  Chad,  and  Wilfrid, 

1  Bede,  iii.  28. 

2  A.D.  768 — 809.  A  Bishop  of  Llandaff  is  said  to  have  been  conse- 
crated at  Canterbury  in  972,  but  this  is  doubtful ;  see  Haddon  and  Stubbs, 
Councils,  i.  288,  anyhow,  the  Welsh  Church  was  not  "  the  fountain  of  the 
English  Episcopate." 
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but  Asaph  and  David,  Dyfrig,  and  Cadoc,  and  Padarn,  and 
the  Cornish  saints,  male  and  female,  and  to  glory  in  Alban 
as  "oM^  first  martyr."  The  English  conversion  was  among 
the  very  purest  and  most  genuine  of  all  the  national  changes 
which  have  been  called  by  that  great  name.  Dean  Church 
has  said^  that  although  some  lower  motives  and  some 
unworthy  acts  had  their  effect  in  promoting  it,  its  chief 
"causes  were  the  breadth  and  greatness  of  Christian  ideas, 
"and  the  purity,  courage,  and  self-devotion,  though  not 
"always  innocent  of  superstition,  of  the  Christian  teachers," 
who  knew  how  to  bring  home  to  a  young  and  conquering 
race  the  claims  of  "  an  unknown  "  spiritual  power,  "the  tender- 
ness, solemnity,  and  awfulness  of  the  Faith,  to  awaken 
conscience,"  to  curb  luxuriant  and  self-reliant  strength, 
"to  train  and  educate  and  apply  to  high  ends  the  force  of 
powerful  wills  and  masculine  characters,"  and  all  with  a  view 
to  making  them  liegemen  of  Christ. 

Some  specially  helpful  lessons  maybe  learned  from  the  whole 
story.  We  have  dwelt  already  on  the  supreme  persuasiveness 
of  practical  consistency  in  the  preachers  of  the  Cross  ;  let 
us  remember  also  the  deep  personal  interest  in  missionary 
work  exhibited  by  great  laymen,  as  when  Ethelbert,  Edwin, 
Oswald,  Oswi,  did  their  utmost  to  second  those  teachers' 
efforts,  and  even  themselves  to  argue  for  Christianity.^  If 
monastic  enthusiasm  plays  a  large  part  in  the  whole  drama, 
it  is  significant  that  a  prince  who  had  rejected  the  faith,  and  was 
afterwards  driven  into  exile,  owed  his  conversion  to  influences 
received  amid  the  pious  family-life  of  the  king  who  sheltered 
him  ;3  and  the  alliance  made  between  the  Church  and  the 
School  has  a  signal  interest  for  us  in  these  latter  days  of 
English  Christianity,  and  warns  us  to  hold  fast  that  which  we 
have.4 

1  Beginnings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  67  ;  and  Gifts  of  Civilisation,  p.  317. 

2  For  Oswy's  plea  against  polytheism  addressed  to  king  Sigebert  of 
Essex,  see  Bede,  iii.  22. 

3  See  Bede,  iii.  18.        4  For  the  story  of  Coinwalch,  see  Bede  iii.  7. 
c 
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Finally,  the  story  illustrates  the  mysteriousness  of  losses 
and  gains  in  the  order  of  an  ever-watchful  Providence ; 
reverses  come  suddenly  to  try  faith  as  if  by  fire,  when  one 
Christian  king  after  another  is  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  good 
work,'  and  then,  again,  reliefs  and  recoveries  come  as  sud- 
denly from  quarters  and  in  circumstances  which,  humanly 
speaking  were  unlikely  to  give  occasion  for  Christian  thank- 
fulness.2 

These  things  may  serve  to  emphasise  the  conviction  that  a 
Church  formed  and  built  up  under  such  discipline  had  before 
it  a  high  and  singular  destiny, — that  God  had  a  great  work 
for  it  to  do,  and  a  "  vast  plan  "  of  which  only  part  has  yet  been 
fully  exhibited.  We  of  this  distant  age  have  our  own  turn  of 
responsibility,  as  trustees  of  an  inheritance  which  too  many 
have  despised,  and  some  even  yet  but  faintly  appreciate  :  and 
here,  moreover,  our  old  Church  history  may  warn  us  in 
Pauline  phrase,  "it  is  required  in  stewards  that  a  man  be 
found  faithful." 


1  Edwin,  Oswald,  Oswin,  two  Sigeberts,  Ecgric,  Anna,  Peada.     See 
too,  the  apostasy  of  Sighere  of  Essex,  Bede,  iii.  30. 

2  Oswald  coming  from  Scotland,— Peada's  children  zealous  for  Chris- 
tianity,—the  conversions  of  Eadbald,  Coinwalch,  we  may  add  Cadwalla. 
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A  REGISTER  BOOK   for  SAINT  MARY  DE  LODE, 
A.D.    1656-1659. 


The  little  quarto  MS.  book,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
transcript,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Gloucester.  We  learn  from  the  first  page  that  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Williams,  who  was  one  of 
the  minor  Canons  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  from  1628  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1642.  In  accordance 
with  a  Marriage  Act,  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  1653,  ^^^  confirmed  in  1656,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Mary  de  Lode  to  act  as  their  Register 
of  births  and  marriages,  and  was  sworne  before  Henry 
Cugly,  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Gloucester,  on 
the  nth  October,  1656."  But  previously  to  this  he  had 
received  a  pittance  from  the  Corporation  of  Gloucester  for 
Sunday  duty  in  the  Cathedral,  or  College  as  it  was  then 
called.2  Edward  Williams  survived  the  Commonwealth, 
but  only  for  a  short  time.  The  first  entry  in  the  earliest 
existing  Cathedral  Register  is  as  follows: — "Anno  1661. 
"Edwardus  Williams,  Minor  Canonicus  hujus  Ecclesiae, 
"sepultus  fuit  tertio  die  mensis  Februarii,  1661."  The 
rubrics  of  the  Office  for  the  Solemnization  of  Matrimony, 
in  the  earlier  Books  of  Common  Prayer,  directed  that  the 
banns  should  be  "asked  three  several  Sundays,  or  Holy- 
days,  in  the  time  of  Service,  the  people  being  present, 
after    the    accustomed     manner."      Marriage    was     to     be 

iSee  page  37.  2  The  following  entry  appears  in  the  Minutes  Book 
of  the  Gloucester  Corporation,  under  date  the  30th  of  January  1654-5  : — 
"Edward  Williams,  Clerk  at  the  CoUedge,  allowed  the  sum  of  20s.  yearly 
"for  paynes  in  reading  the  psalms  upon  Sabbath  dales." 
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performed  bv  a  priest  (sacevdos)  and  in  a  building  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  God  (ecclesid).^ 

In  1644  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  set  aside  a 
few  days  before  the  execution  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and 
A  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God  was  substituted  for 
it  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Directory  ordered  that  Marriage  should  "be  solemnized 
"  by  a  Lawful  Minister  of  the  Word,  that  he  may  accordingly 
"counsel  them  and  pray  for  a  blessing  upon  them."  With 
regard  to  the  banns,  "Before  the  solemnizing  of  Marriage 
"between  any  persons  their  purpose  of  Marriage  shall  be 
"  published  by  the  Minister  three  several  Sabbath  dayes  in 
"the  Congregation,  at  the  place  or  places  of  their  most  usual 
"and  constant  abode  respectively.  And  of  this  publication 
"  the  minister,  who  is  to  joyn  them  in  marriage,  shall  have 
"sufficient  testimony,  before  he  proceed  to  solemnize  the 
"marriage." 

In  an  Act  of  Parliament,  touching  Marriages  and  the 
registering  thereof,  and  also  touching  Births  and  Burials, 
passed  on  the  24th  of  August,  1653,  it  was  enacted,  inter  alia, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  every  parish  should  "make  choice  of 
"some  able  and  honest  person,  such  as  shall  be  sworn  and 
"approved  by  one  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  that  parish  .... 
"  and  so  signed  under  his  hand  in  the  Register  Book,  to  have 
"the  keeping  of  the  said  book,"  to  enter  all  publications  of 
marriages,  &c,,  and  to  attend  the  Justice  ,of  the  Peace  and 
enter  all  marriages  performed  in  his  presence.^  "A  book 
"of  good  vellum  or  parchment  "  was  to  be  provided  for  every 
parish  for  this  purpose.  Banns  of  marriage  were  to  be 
published  "on  three  several  Lord's  days,  in  the  public 
"meeting  house,  or,  if  the  parties  so  to  be  married  should 
"desire  it,  in  the  Market  Place,  on  three  market  days." 
They  were  to  come  before  some  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the 

1  A  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  by  F.  Procter,  p.  399. 

2  The  Register  was  empowered   to  charge  a  fee  of   i2d.   for  every 
certification  of  publication  and  entry  of  marriage. 
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same  County,  City,  or  Town,  where  the  pubhcation  had  been 
made,  with  a  certificate  of  the  publication,  and  to  be  married, 
according  to  a  prescribed  form,  in  his  presence.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  a  marriage  performed  accord- 
ing to  the  Order  of  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  had  been 
vahd,  although  the  celebrant  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  ^5  for 
not  using  the  Directory.'^  The  Act  of  1653  declared  that 
no  other  marriage,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate, 
was  valid.  This  declaration  was  withdrawn  when  this 
Act  was  confirmed  by  the  Protector  and  Parliament  in 
1656.  It  will  be  seen  that  marriages  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary  de  Lode  were  sometimes  performed  in  The  College, 
but  more  often  before  an  Alderman.  After  the  Restoration 
of  the  Monarchy  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  confirming 
all  Marriages  solemnized  within  any  of  His  Majesty's 
Dominions,  since  the  first  day  of  May,  1642,  according 
to  the  direction  or  intent  of  any  act  or  reputed  act,  or 
ordinance  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  any  Convention 
sitting  at  Westminster  under  the  name  of  a  Parliament,  as 
if  such  marriages  had  been  solemnized  according  to  the 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England. ^ 


THE  REGISTER  BOOK. 
A  Register  Booke  for  S"'  Marys  de  Load  within  the  Citty 
of  Gloucester  of  all  the  weddings  births  of  children  & 
burialls  of  all  Sorts  of  people  fro  the  twenty  Second  of 
September  1656  being  left  in  the  hands  of  Edward  Williams3 
being  chosed  &  sworne  Register^  before  Henry  Cugby  one  of 
the  Aldermen  of  the  said  Citty  the  nth  of  October  1656  & 
of  the  Same  Parish.  Henry  Cugby. 

1  Parish  Registers  in  England,  by  R.  E.  Chester  Waters,  1883,  Svo.  p.  r6. 

2  12  Car.  I.  cap.  33. 

3  The  following  words  are  written  on  the  margin  of  the  first  page  : — 
"  But  this  Booke  is  mine  owne  I  bought  him  and  paide  3:6  for  him  of  my 
owne  proper  charge.     Edward  Williams." 

4  The  form  of  Certificate,  signed  by  the  Alderman  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, will  be  found  in  Ralph  Bigland's  Observations  on  Parochial  Registers, 
MDCCLXiv.  Svo.  pp.  8,  9.  &  in  Parish  Registers  in  England,  by  R.  E.  Chester 
Waters,  London,  1853,  Svo.  p.  14. 
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Henery  Keramett  &  Martha  Hiett  both  of  Cheltenham  were  published 
by  the  Bellman  in  waye  of  Marriage  Sept.  3rd,  loth  &  17th. 

John  Freeman  &  Anne  Lanne  both  of  Elmstone  Hardicke  were  published 
in  the  Colledge  in  waye  of  Marriage  Sept.  7th,  14th  &  21st. 

Robert  Jones  &  Jane  Wyman  both  of  Sapperton  were  published  by  the 
Bellman  in  waye  of  Marriage  Sept.  13th,  20th  &  27th. 

John  Addis  of  Michell  Deane  &  Joanne  Phillips  of  Newland  pub.  by  B. 
August  6th,  13th  &  2oth. 

Giles  Boyce  &  Sara  Watkins  both  of  Painswick  pub.  by  B.  August  6th, 
13th  &  20th. 

Gabriel  Wheeler  &  Elizabeth  Whooper  pub.  by  B.  August  6th, 
13th  &  20th. 

John  Cooke  &  Jane  Pitt  both  of  Stroude  pub.  by  B.  Aug.  13th,  20th,  & 
27th. 

Robert  Simes  &  Ales  Addames  both  of  St.  Nicholas  pub.  by  B.  Aug.  13th, 
2oth  &  27th. 

John  Brothers  &  Anne  Brothers  both  of  Stroude  pub.  by  B.  Sept.  3rd, 
loth  &  17th. 

James  Phillips  &  Katherine  Sherlocke  both  of  Teuxsbury  pub.  by  B. 
July  5th,  i2th  &  19th. 

William  Hiett  &  Elizabeth  Robbins  both  of  Blasedowne  pub.  by  B. 
Sept.  17th,  24th  &  October  ist. 

Be  it  remembered  that  a  marriage  was  consummated  betweene  John 
Richman  of  the  parrish  of  St.  Maries  and  Katherine  Bubb  of  the  parrish 
of  St.  Katharines  before  Edmund  CoUett  Allderman  of  the  Cittie  of 
Glocester  Sept.  the  last  in  the  presence  of  Thomas  CoUett  &  Giles  Pearce. 

Robert  Halle  &MargrettCarefull  of  Brimsfield  pub  in  the  Colledge  Sept. 
7th,  14th  &  2ISt. 

Isaacke  Harris  &  Elinor  Allecke  of  Cleave  pub.  by  B.  Sept.  17th,  24th  & 
October  ist. 

Samuell  Pride  of  Standish  &  Hester  Rowle  of  Greate  Harsfield  pub.  by  B. 
Sept.  27th,  Oct.  4th  &  nth. 

John  Androse  of  Calne  in  the  Countie  of  Wiltes  &  Martha  Barrow  of  the 
Cittie  of  Glocester  pub.  by  B.  Sept.  13th,  20th  &  27th. 

Richard  Allen  &  Mary  Allen  both  of  Upton  St.  Leonardes  pub.  Sept. 
7th,  14th  &  2ISt. 

Richard  Mayo  of  Elmore  &  Jane  Parker  of  St.  Nicholas  pub.  June  8th, 
15th  &  22nd. 

John  Chraft  &  Elizabeth  Thomas  both  of  Tibbertowne  pub.  by  B.  Sept. 
14th,  2ist  &  28th. 

William  Woodward  of  Twinninge  &  Jan  Chamberlaine  of  Swindonne 
pub.  by  B.  October  nth,  i8th  &  25th. 
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William  Bellcher  of  Withington  &  Frances  Mosone  of  Dowlsweil  pub. 
by  B,  Oct.  nth,  i8th  &  25th. 

George  Baker  of  St.  Nicholas  &  Sara  Decon  of  Hardicke  pub.  in  the 
Colledge  Oct.  19th,  26th  &  Nov.  2nd. 

Samuell  Cornewell  of  Stonehouse  &  Elizabeth  Cuglee  of  Longford  in 
the  parish  of  St,  Maries  pub.  Sept.  28th,  Oct.  5th  &  12th,  And  their 
marriage  was  consummated  before  Henery  Cugly,  AUderman  of  the  Cittie 
of  Glocester,  Sept.  30th,  in  the  presence  of  Thos.  Dobbs,  Hen.  Cugly,  John 
Twyning.  Henry  Cugly. 

Be  it  remembered  that  William  Woodewarde  off  Twinning  &  Jane 
Chamberlenne  of  Swindon  were  married  before  Edmund  Collett,  AUderman 
of  the  Cittie  of  Glocester,  Nov.  6th,  in  the  presence  of  Sarah  Collett,  Thos. 
Wright,  John  Price. 

John  Saunders  &  Marie  Burde  of  Turlee  were  pub.  by  B.  Oct.  17th, 
24th  &  Nov.  ist,  &  were  married  by  Collonel  Grimes  March  30th. 

Thomas  Wooles  &  Mary  Butler  both  of  Mortonne,  pub.  by  B.  Oct.  26th, 
&  Nov.  5th  &  i2th. 

Joseph  Kemp  &  Joanne  Whooper  both  of  Elmoore  pub.  by  B.  Nov.  8th, 
15th  &  22nd. 

John  Hurne  &  Margrett  Stephens  both  of  Wulstonne  pub.  by  B.  Nov.  5th, 
i2th  &  19th. 

Thomas  Browne  alias  Webb  &  Ales  Blake  alias  Kinge  both  of  Froster 
pub.  by  B.  Nov.  19th,  26th  &  Dec.  3rd. 

Thomas  Fowler  of  Bishopps  Cleave  &  Milicent  Simons  of  Purton  in, 
the  Countie  of  Worcester  pub.  by  B.  Nov.  22nd,  29th  &  Dec.  6th. 

John  Barborr  &  Marie  Wichell  both  of  Wickwar  pub.  by  B.  Nov.  19th, 
26th  &  Dec.  3rd. 

John  Clarke  of  Upledden  &  Hanna  Stocke  of  Bromsbury  pub.  by  B. 
Nov.  22nd,  29th  &  Dec.  6th. 

George  Garrett  of  Churcham  &  Mary  Hill  of  Minsterworth  pub.  by  B. 
Nov.  22nd,  29th  &  Dec.  6th. 

Richard  Windoe  of  St.  Maries  &  Mary  Abbotts  of  St.  Katherines  pub. 
Nov.  23rd,  30th  &  Dec.  7th. 

Augustine  Martine  gent  of  Upper  Swell  &  Marie  Lee  of  Longborrowe 
pub.  Nov.  22nd,  29th  &  Dec.  6th. 

Jacob  Clarke  of  Sethers  in  the  parrish  of  Teuxbury  &  Mary  Brewton 
of  Fforthampton  pub.  by  B.  Nov,  29th  &  Dec.  6th  &  13th. 

John  Williams  of  the  parrish  of  St.  Nicholas  &  Mary  Huett  of  Cripte 
were  pub.  Nov.  i6th,  23rd  &  30th. 

Daniel  Wildee  &  Em  Chandler  both  of  Runnicke  pub.  by  B.  Dec.  loth, 
17th  &  24th. 

John  Hill  of  Dimocke  &  Dorcas  Baker  of  Longnee  pub.  Dec.  14th, 
2ist  &  28th. 
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Thomas  Apperlee  of  Runnicke  &  Elizabeth  Shoule  of  Stroude  pub.  by  B. 
Dec.  17th,  24th  &  31st. 

Thomas  Janis  &  Joanne  Phillipps  both  of  Churcham  pub.  by  B.  Dec.  24th, 
31st  &  January  7th. 

Richard  Machin  of  Charlton  Kings  &  Mary  Smith  of  Cheltenham  pub. 
by  B,  Dec.  24th,  31st  &  January  7th. 

Richard  Barrett  &  Susan  Callowaye  both  of  Minsterworth  pub.  Dec.  7th, 
14th  &  2ist  And  the  marriage  was  consummated  before  Edm:  Collett, 
Alderman  of  the  Cittie  off  Glocester  Januarie  7th  in  the  presence  of  Thomas 
Fletcher,  Richard  Parker,  John  Smallwood. 

John  Parker  of  Barnewood  &  Mary  Homage  of  Upton  St.  Leonards 
were  published  Sept.  21st,  28th  &  Oct.  5th.  [Consummated  on  January 
15th.] 

John  Simmons  of  St.  Johns  &  Mary  Bessexe  of  St.  Maries  pub.  Jan.  4th, 
nth  &  i8th. 

Henery  Beard  &  Anne  Vicke  both  of  Standish  pub.  by  B.  Jan.  loth, 
17th  &  24th. 

William  Man  &  Janne  Robinson  both  of  Badgeworth  pub.  by  B.  Jan.  loth, 
17th  &  24th,  and  marriage  consummated  before  William  Caple,  Alderman, 
in  the  presence  of  William  Stanby,  Giles  Pearce,  John  Price,  the  Bellman, 
Edward  Williams,  Wm.  Capel. 

Francis  Addams  &  Margrett  both  of  Littledeane  pub.  by  B. 

Jan   loth,  17th  &  24th. 

John  Bennett  of  Rodborrow  &  Ales  Winston  of  Bislee  pub.  by  B. 
Jan.  loth,  17th  &  24th. 

Humphree  Batcheler  of  St.  Nicholas  &  Mary  Chandeler  of  Cripte,  pub. 
by  B,  Jan.  loth,  17th  &  24th. 

Thomas  Butcher  &  Martha  Chapman  both  of  Durslee,  pub,  by  B. 
Jan.  17th,  24th  &  the  last. 

Nicholas  Parnell  of  Hill  alias  Hull  &  Sara  Pullen  of  Tytherington  were 
cryed  Jan.  21st,  28th  &  Feb.  4th.  and  the  marriage  was  consummated 
before  Edmund  Collett,  Alderman,  in  the  presence  of  Wm.  Coope,  John 
Price,  Elinor  Peirce. 

Thomas  Powell  of  Michell  Deane  and  Marie  Voyce  of  the  Lee  pub.  by  B. 
Jan.  24th,  the  last  &  Feb.  7th. 

Thomas  Cudd  &  Mary  Marden  both  of  Maisemore  pub.  by  B.  Jan.  24th, 
the  last  &  Feb.  7th. 

William  Clowton  &  Joanne  Hide  both  of  Aveninge  pub.  by  B.  Jan.  27th, 
Feb.  4th  &  nth. 

William  Hartland  &  Mary  Coxe  both  of  Hartbury  pub.  by  B.  March  22 
1655  &  March  29  1656  &  April  5th. 

William  Roberts  of  Bridgenorth  &  Katherine  Sellence  of  Teuxsbury 
pub.  Jan.  18th,  25th  &  Feb.  ist. 
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Nicholas  Stile  &  Anne  Church  both  of  Dumbleton  pub.  by  B.  Jan.  5th, 
12th  &  19th,  &  marriage  consummated  Feb.  26th  before  Justis  of  Camden 
in  the  presence  of  Richard  South  &  Sibble  Williams. 

William  Maiorr  &  Hester  Hulls  of  Little  Rissington  pub.  in  the  Colledge 
Church  of  Glocester  Feb.  the  15th,  22nd  &  March  the  first. 

William  Parsons  &  Jane  Collier  pub.  in  Coll.  Ch.  of  Glocester  Oct.  19th, 
26th  &  Nov.  2nd. 

Robert  Churches  &  Elizabeth  Prichard  pub.  Feb.  14th,  21st  &  28th  by  B. 

William  NickoUs  &  Mary  Bannister  both  of  Sherborne  pub.  by  B.  Feb. 
i8th,  25th  &  March  4th. 

Ralphe  Fletcher  of  Hartbury  &  Elizabeth  Beale  of  Chaselee  pub.  by  B. 
of  the  Cittie  of  Glocester  Feb.  18th,  25th  &  March  4th. 

Hery  Lawrence  &  Elizabeth  Shipton  both  of  Barklee  pub.  by  B.  Feb. 
2ist,  28th  &  March  7th. 

Richard  Dowsell  &  Anne  Kendall  both  of  Camme  pub.  by  B,  Feb.  25th, 
March  4th  &  nth. 

Henery  Jennings  &  Sara  Hayward  pub.  in  Coll.  Ch.  of  Glocester,  March 
the  first,  8th  &  15th,  and  it  was  consummated  before  Edmund  CoUett, 
Alderman,  March  19th,  in  the  presence  of  Giles  Pearce,  George  Crane- 
stocke,  William  Jennings. 

John  Hodges  of  Preston  &  Elizabeth  Willsonneof  Dimmockepub.  by  B. 
March  7th,  14th  &  21st. 

1657. 

Henery  Baylyes  of  Hartbury  &  Susan  Web  of  St.  Nicholas  pub.  in  Coll. 
Ch.  of  Glocester  March  the  first,  8th  &  15th. 

Richard  Tislee  of  Chedworth  &  Mary  Perring  otherwise  Avery  of  Couls- 
bourne  pub.  by  B.  March  nth,  i8th  &  25th. 

Samuell  Willsonne  of  Stroude  &  Proxie  Pegler  of  Rodborrow  pub.  by  B. 
March  14th,  21st  &  28th. 

Thomas  Denton  and  Elizabeth  Tayler  both  of  Stroude  pub.  by  B. 
March  14th,  21st  &  28th. 

James  Steele  &  Ales  Forty  both  of  Newent  pub.  in  Coll.  Ch.  of 
Glocester  March  8th,  15th  &  22nd. 

Thomas  Masters  of  Bislee  &  Bridgett  Andrewes  of  Brockworth  pub.  by  B. 
March  14th,  21st  &  28th,  and  marriage  consummated  before  Edmund 
Collett,  Alderman,  in  the  presence  of  Robert  Dobbes,  John  Theyer,  sen., 
John  Cornwall,  Steph:  Halford,  Edmund  Cornewall,  Francis  Green, 
Ann  Smith. 

James  Steele  &  Ales  Fortie  both  of  Newent  were  married  before 
Edmund  Collett,  Alderman,  in  the  presence  of  John  Burnett  &  Miborow 
Turner  1657. 
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Thomas  Wintle  of  Blayeson  &  Susanne  Foule  of  Huntlee  pub.  by  B. 
March  21st,  28th  &  April  4th  1657. 

Daniell  Webb  of  Painswicke  &  Edith  Wood  of  Matsonne  pub.  by  B. 
March  28th,  April  4th  &  8th. 

John  Towsey  of  Beckford  &  Mary  Shephard  of  Rissingtonne  pub.  by  B. 
March  i8th,  25th  &  April  the  first  1657.  -^-nd  the  marriage  was  consum- 
mated before  Edmund  Collett,  Alderman  of  the  Cittie  of  Glocester, 
April  gth,  in  the  presence  of  John  Price  &  Henerie  EUiottes. 

Thomas  Baylee  &  Marie  Birkin  both  of  Awre  pub.  by  B.  March  7th, 
14th  &  2ist.  And  the  marriage  was  consummated  before  Edmund 
Collett,  Alderman,  April  gth,  in  the  presence  of  John  Price  &  Henerie 
Elliotts  1657. 

John  Haines  &  Rebecka  Veiner  both  of  Stroude  pub.  by  B.  March  28th, 
April  4th  &  nth  1657. 

Thomas  Busseill  &  Marie  Smith  both  of  Cleave  pub.  by  B.  March  28th, 
April  4th  &  nth  1657. 

William  Crewe  of  Whaddon  &  Anne  Turner  of  Tuflee  pub.  in  Coll.  Ch 
of  Glocester  March  the  first.  8th  &  15th  1656. 

Thomas  Parslowe  of  Ulye  &  Barbara  Grove  (?)  of  Nimsfield  pub.  by  B. 
March  28th,  April  4th  &  nth  And  marriage  was  consummated  April  15th 
in  the  presence  of  Prudence  Knight,  John  Price,  before  Edmund  Collett, 
Allderman,  1657. 

Jo.sias  Barnewoode  of  Stonehouse  &  Ellinor  Powell  of  Avnell  pub.  by  B. 
April  ist,  8th  &  15th  1657. 

John  Greene  &  Joanne  Haines  of  Ashchurch  pub.  Feb.  14th,  21st  &  the 
last  by  B.  1656. 

John  Boyce  &  Anne  Willis  both  of  St.  John's  pub.  by  B.  Feb.  7th,  14th  & 
2ist  1656. 

1657. 

Thomas  Goodchepp  of  St.  Nicholas  &  Sibble  Powell  of  this  Colledge 
were  published  in  waye  of  Marriage  three  severall  Lordes  days  Acordinge 
unto  the  Acte,  April  12th,  19th  &  26th. 

Charles  Avore  of  Awre  &  Hanna  Bayly  were  pub.  in  the  parish  afore- 
said &  was  consummated  before  Edmund  Collett,  Allderman,  Maye  21st, 
presente  George  Riddicke,  John  Baylye  &  Giles  Pearce. 

George  Barrett  &  Margory  Hill  pub.  by  B.  &  it  was  consummated  before 
William  Capell,  Allderman,  in  the  presence  of  William  Hitchings  & 
Richard  Maiorr. 

Robert  Jennings  &  Sara  Griffin  of  the  Lodge  both  of  Teuxbury  pub.  by  B. 
April  i8th,  25th  &  May  2nd. 

Richard  Harris  of  Churchdowne  &  Margrett  Garner  otherwise  Masfield 
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of  Maisemore  pub.  by  B.  April  i8th,  25th  &  May  2nd,  &  it  was  consum- 
mated before  Edmund  Collett,  Allderman,  May  7th  in  the  presence  of 
Thomas  Cudd,  John  Smith,  Thomas  Dunn,  Giles  Pearce. 

John  Barnes  &  Elizabeth  Humphreyes  both  of  Cherrington  pub.  by  B. 
April  25th,  May  2nd  &  gth. 

Christopher  Rudder  &  Elizabeth  Grinninge  both  of  Stichcombe  pub. 
by  B.  April  22nd,  2gth  &  May  6th. 

Giles  Coxs  of  Longford  &  Mary  Presburie  of  Churcham  pub.  April  26th, 
May  3rd  &  loth. 

Cornelius  Granestocke  of  Bishopps  Cleave  &  Joanne  Roberts  of  Wolston 
pub.  April  25th  &  May  2nd  &  gth. 

Richard  Freeman  of  the  Lye  and  Joanne  Flucke  of  Durrist  pub.  in  Coll. 
Ch.  of  Glocester  April  26th,  May  3rd  &  loth. 

Robert  Jennings  &  Sara  Griffin  both  of  Teuxbury  pub.  by  B.  April  i8th 
&  25th  &  May  2nd,  &  it  was  consummated  before  Edmund  Collett,  Alder- 
man, May  23rd  in  the  presence  of  Edward  Pullton,  John  Price  &  Thomas 
Wright. 

William  Hunte  of  Bislee  &  Joanne  Prichard  of  Painswick  pub.  by  B, 
May  gth,  i6th  &  23rd. 

John  Huggins  of  Barnslee  &  Elizabeth  Kinge  of  Bagginton  pub.  by  B. 
May  gth,  i6th  &  23rd. 

John  Bloddin  &  Ursela  Mortimore  of  St.  Nicholas  pub.  by  B.  May  6th, 
13th  &  20th. 

Edmund  Barnewood  &  Elizabeth  Harris  both  of  Quedgelee  pub.  in  Coll. 
Church  of  Glocester  April  igth  &  26th  &  May  2nd,  and  it  was  consum- 
mated before  Edward  Collett,  Alderman,  May  23rd  in  the  presence  of 
Walter  Harris  &  Elizabeth  Barnewood. 

John  Davis  of  St.  Marie  Maudelins  Co.  Surrie  &  Susann  Hosking  of  St. 
Marie,  Glocester,  pub.  by  B.  May  i6th,  23rd  &  30th,  and  it  was  consum- 
mated before  Edmund  Collett,  Alderman,  in  the  presence  of  John  Bradford 
&  Sarah  Collett. 

William  Baylee  of  Wotton-under-Edge  &  Mary  Rimorr  of  Ulie  pub.  by  B. 
May  i6th,  23rd  &  30th. 

Thomas  Knee  &  Elizabeth  Windoe  both  of  Kings  Stanlee  pub.  by  B. 
May  20th  &  27th  &  June  3rd. 

Jonathan  Thomas  of  St.  Michaells  &  Joanne  Halle  of  Cript  pub.  by  B. 
May  23rd  &  30th  &  June  6th. 

Robert  Davis  &  Anne  Rickes  both  of  Upton  St.  Leonardes  pub.  in  Coll. 
Church  of  Glocester  April  igth  &  26th  &  May  3rd,  and  it  was  consum- 
mated before  Edmund  Collett,  Alderman,  June  4th  in  the  presence  of 
Michaell  Bingley,  Giles  G. Pearce. 

William  Morgan  &  Joanne  Kaylocke  both  of  Hardicke  pub.   in  Coll. 
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Church  of  Glocester  April  igth,  26th  &  May  3rd,  and  it  was  consummated 
before Alderman.  June  13,  in  the  presence  of . 

Jonathan  Thomas  of  St.  Michaells  and  Joanne  Halle  of  Cript  pub.  by  B. 
May  23rd,  30th  &  June  6th,  &  it  was  consummated  before  Edmund  CoUett, 
Alderman,  June  19th,  in  the  presence  of  William  Thomas,  Jone  Normone, 
John  Price. 

Richard  Collings  of  Hartbury  &  Margrett  Boddenham  of  Minsterworth 

pub.  May  the  last,  June  7th  &  14th,  &  it  was  consummated  before ■ 

Alderman,  June ,  in  the  presence  of . 

William  Powell  &  EHzabeth  Kemmett  both  of  Cowlee  pub.  by  B. 
June  loth,  17th  &  24th. 

Robert  Cambraye  &  Elizabeth  Gillett  both  of  Broade  Rissington  pub. 
by  B.  June  loth,  17th  &  24th. 

Hopkinns  &  Jonesjane  Watkins  both  of  Cript  pub.  June  loth,  17th  &  24th. 

Richard  Hardine  of  Churchdowne  &  Elizabeth  Wisdome  of  Stroude  pub. 
May  the  last,  June  7th  &  14th. 

William  Hamlin  of  Brimsfield  &  Tilee  Peny  of  Witcombe  pub.  by  B. 
Juneioth,  17th  &  24th. 

Robertt  Page  of  Ulie  &  Hester  Chapman  of  Houldpennie  pub.  by  B. 
June  loth,  17th  &  24th. 

Edward  Partridge  &  Grace  Grannte  were  pub.  by  B.June  i3th,20th&  27th. 

John  Knight  of  Slimbridge  &  Sara  Sellwine  of  Frampton  pub.  by  B. 
June  13th,  20th  &  27th. 

Francis  Farmer  &  Elizabeth  Tayler  both  of  St.  Marie  de  Loade  pub. 
May  2nd,  gth  &  i6th,  and  it  was  consummated  before  Edmund  Collett, 
Alderman,  July  3rd,  in  the  presence  of  John  Price,  John  Farmer,  and 
Herie  EHotts. 

Walter  Yonnge  of  St.  Nicholas  &  Anne  Rogers  of  St.  Michaels  pub.  by  B. 
April  4,  nth  &  i8th.  And  it  was  consummated  before  Edmund  Collett, 
Alderman,  July  6th,  in  the  presence  of  John  Price  &  Sarah  Collett. 

Josua  Clifford  &  Francis  Dukes  of  St.  Marie  de  Cript  were  pub.  by  B. 
June  29th  &  July  4th  &  8th. 

John  Bladdine  &  Ursella  Mortimore  both  of  St.  Nicholas  pub.  by  B. 
May  6,  13,  20th,  &  it  was  consummated  before  Henry  Cuglee,  Alderman, 
July  9th,  in  the  presence  of  William  Hubert,  Anne  Cooke,  Henry  Cugly. 

Thomas  Wright  &  Susan  Tayler  both  of  the  Countie  of  Glocester  pub. 
May  2nd,  gth  &  i6th  by  B. 

William  Scriven  of  Witcombe  &  Elizabeth  Wiggall  of  Cranham  pub. 
July  5th.  i2th  &  igth. 

Arthur  Barrett  of  Cripte  &  Mary  Weaver  of  St.  Nicholas  pub.  by  B. 
July  6th,  13th  &  20th. 

Edward  Harris  of  Durrist  &  Sara  Robines  of  Matsonne  pub.  by  B. 
July  II.  18  &  25th. 
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Richard  Perrie  &  Alisse  Steele  both  of  Upton  St.  Leonards  pub.  July  5th, 
I2th  &  19th. 

.Morris  Oswald  ot  Came  &  Elizabeth  Hodgges  of  Durslee  pub.  by  B. 
July  15th,  22nd  &  29th. 

John  Williams  of  St.  Nicholas  &  Sara  Franckum  of  St.  Maries  pub.  by  B. 
July  i8th,  25th  &  August  ist. 

William  Workman  &  Anne  Beale  of  Wotton-under-Edge  were  married 
July  29th,  present  James  Biddell  &  Giles  Pearce. 

Samuel  Freeman  &  Jane  Herde  of  St.  Marie  de  Loade  pub.  by  B.  July  4th, 
nth  &  1 3th,  &  it  was  consummated  by  Anthony  Edwards,  Alderman, 
August  13th,  in  the  presence  of  Richard  Whitfild,  William  Cox,  William 
Powell. 

Francis  Ingland  of  St.  Jonnes  &  Mary  Byford  of  St.  Michaells  pub. 
April  26th,  May  3rd  &  loth,  and  were  married  August  29th. 

John  Alcocke  of  Forthampton  &  Mary  Kendall  pub.  August  gth,  i6th 
&  23rd. 

John  Townsend  &  Sarah  Jordan  both  of  Fforthampton  pub.  August  22nd, 
29th  &  Sept.  2nd. 

Edward  Seawell  &  Anne  Knight  both  of  Miserdine  pub.  by  B.  August 
22nd,  29th  &  Sept.  2nd. 

John  Freeman  &  Marie  Evans  both  of  Westbury  pub.  by  B.  August  12th, 
19th  &  26th. 

William  Boutlee  of  Longhope  &  Elinor  Doule  of  Abinhall  pub.  by  B. 
August  22nd  &  29th  &  Sept.  5th. 

William  Hill  &  Anne  Parda  of  Cowlee  pub.  at  Coll.  Ch.  Glocester 
August  23rd  &  29th  &  Sept.  6th. 

Thomas  Monninge  &  Joanne  Marsh  of  Awre  pub.  by  B.  August  26th, 
Sept.  2nd  &  gth. 

Richard  Denn  &  Jane  Beard  of  Harsfield  pub.  by  B.  August  8th, 
15th  &  22nd. 

James  Yonge  &  Joanne  Davis  pub.  by  B.  March  14th,  21st  &  28th, 

Tobias  Milles  &  Elen  Berte  of  Cam  pub.  by  B.  Sept.  5th,  12th  &  19th. 

John  Phillips  &  Ahce  Jones  of  Compton  pub.  by  B.  Sept.  5th,  12th  &  19th. 

William  Baldwinne,  gent.  &  Mane  Jones  of  Sapperton  pub.  by  B.  Sept. 
2nd,  9th  &  i6th. 

William  Palmer  &  Margrett  Houlder  both  of  Durhurst  pub.  Sept.  13th, 
20th  &  27th. 

James  Bishopp  &  Anne  Jordan  both  of  Ashchurch  pub.  by  B.  Sept.  12th, 
19th  &  26th. 

Richard  Mills  of  Cowlee  &  Ann  Timbrell  of  Cirencester  pub.  Sept.  7th, 
14th  &  20th  (sic). 

Toby  Biddell  alias  Cooke  &  Joanne pub.  by  B.  Sept.  12th, 

19th  &  26th. 
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Thomas  Hanker  &  Elizabeth  Garner  both  of  Durhurst  pub.  by  B. 
July  22nd  &  29th  &  August  5th. 

William  Callis  alias  Capper  &  Mary  Lane  both  of  Tyrlee  pub.  by  B. 
July  22nd,  29th  &  August  5th. 

John  Trigge  of  Blayson  &  Joanne  Cossons  of  Westbury  pub.  by  B. 
Sept.  i2th,  T9th  &  24th  (5/1;). 

Richard  Swett  &  Ehzabeth  Dowdy  both  of  St.  Maries  pub.  Sept.  7th, 
14th  &  2oth  (sic),  &  were  married  before  -Edmund  Collett,  Alderman, 
Oct.  25th  in  the  presence  of  Richard  Whitfild  &  Thomas  Wolford. 

William  Broadstocke  &  Marie  Crumpe  of  Hatbury  pub.  by  B.  Oct.  2nd, 
loth  &  17th  &  were  married  the  27th  aforesaide. 

Richard  Boulton  of  Cripte  &  Edith  Niblet  pub.  Sept.  7th,  14th  &  20th 
And  were  married  Oct.  27th. 

William  Noble  &  Joanne  Ward  of  Whitthington  pub.  by  B.  Oct.  3rd, 
loth  &  17th. 

John  Pew  &  DorothyWhitmeere  of  Whitminster  pub.  Oct.  4th,  nth  &  i8th, 
and  were  married  the  22nd. 

William  Mills  & both  of  Cowlee  pub.  Sept.  7th,  14th  &  20th, 

and  were  married  Oct.  24th. 

John  Davis  &  Elizabeth  Burford  pub.  Oct.  nth,  i8th  &  25th,  being  both 
of  Upton  St.  Leonards. 

Henry  Summers  of  Wickwar  &  Ales  Horwood  of  Hawkesburie  pub.  by  B. 
Oct.  24th  &  31st  &  Nov.  7th. 

Ralfe  Tyler  &  Anne  Farmer  of  Rudford  pub.  by  B.  Oct.  the  last  &  Nov. 
7th  &  14th  &  were  married  same  daye  according  unto  the  order  of  the 
Church  of  England,  presente  Giles  Pearce,  &  John  Price. 

("  Edward  Williams,  Register,"  written  at  the  side). 

Richard  Clutterbooke  of  Estington  &  Lattis  Brewster  pub.  by  B.  Oct.  3rd, 
loth  &  17th,  &  were  married  Nov.  20th. 

John  Burropp  of  Tibberton  &  Margerie  Wretchlee  of  Minsterworth  pub, 
Nov.  ist,  8th  &  15th. 

Joseph  Meracke  &  Margory  Phillips  both  of  Fretherne  pub.  May  3rd, 
loth  &  17th  &  were  married  Dec.  5th. 

William  Baylie  &  Elizabeth Watkins  of  Tibbertowne  pub.  by  B.  Nov.  2Sth, 
Dec.  5th  &  i2th  &  were  married  the  same  daye  accordinge  unto  the  Church 
of  England. 

JohnTownsend&TarieTerrett  both  of  Upton  St.  Leonards  pub.  Oct.  loth, 
1 8th  &  25th  And  were  married  accordinge  unto  the  Church  of  England 
Dec.  9th. 

James  Tayler  of  Elloore  Elmore?  &  Isabell  Trippett  were  pub.  Nov.  28th 
&  Dec.  5th  &  i2th  by  the  B.  And  were  married  according  unto  the  Order 
of  the  Church  of  England  the  same  day. 
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William  Hannam  &  Mary  Pooleof  Lidnepub.  Oct.  4th  iith&  1 8th,  &  were 
married  Dec.  14th. 

Robert  Cheeseman  of  St.  Nicholas  &  Sara  Prichard  of  Teuxbury  pub. 
Nov.  22nd,  29th  &  Dec.  6th. 

Thomas  Clevelee  &  Dorrithy  Dringe  were  married  Nov.  6th. 

John  Hardin  &  Elizabeth  Hergest  both  of  St.  Johns  pub.  June  28th, 
July  5th  &  12th.     And  were  married  Dec.  25th. 

William  Flucke  of  Dearehurst  Wallton  &  Mary  Ladd  of  Elmestone 
Hardicke  pub.  Dec.  6th,  13th  &  20th,  and  were  married  Dec.  30th. 

John  Eagles  of  Dearhurst  Walton  and  Joane  Wilkes  of  Elmestone 
Hardicke  pub.  Dec.  6rh,  13th  &  20th,  and  were  married  the  30th 
aforesaid. 

George  Jones  of  Coulesborne  and  Sara  Simpson  of  Harsfield  pub.  Dec. 
12th,  igth  &  26th,  &  were  married  Jan.  4th. 

John  Dobbes  &  Jane  Clifford  pub.  by  B.  both  of  St.  Nicholas  Dec.  12th. 
19th  &  26th,  and  were  married  Jan.  loth. 

Daniel  Eaddie  of  Kings  Stanlee  &  Sara  Collins  of  Stonehouse  pub.  by  B. 
Dec.  26th,  Jan.  2nd  &  9th  &  were  married  the  13th. 

Henery  Coates  of  Chedworth  and  Martha  Dryver  of  Turlee  pub.  by  B. 
Nov.  15th,  22nd  &  29th  &  were  married  Jan.  19th. 

William  Halle  of  Upton  St.  Leonards  &  Katherine  Moore  of  St.  Michaells 
pub.  Jan.  3rd,  loth  &  17th  &  were  married  the  21st. 

John  Hughes  &  Joanne  Millard  both  of  St.  Johnes  pub.  by  B.  Jan.  i6th, 
23rd  &  30th  &  were  married  Feb.  2nd. 

John  Stockes  &  Sara  Alewaye  both  of  Westbury  pub.  by  B.  Jan.  2nd, 
8th  &  15th.     And  were  married  Feb.  6th. 

James  Gough  of  Herefford  &  Marie  Hill  of  Tainton  pub.  Jan.  the  last, 
Feb.  7th  &  14th. 

Robert  Brodford  &  Marie  Lewis  both  of  Maisemore  pub.  by  B.  Jan.  13th, 
2oth  &  27th     And  were  married  March  3rd. 

1658. 

Benedicke  Atwood  &  Sara  Davis  both  of  St.  Nicholas  pub.  March  29th, 
April  4th  &  nth  1658  and  were  married  the  same  daye. 

John  Wetmore  of  Bislee  &  Elizabeth  Langford  of  Saperton  pub.  by  B. 
April  14,  21  &  28th  &  were  married  May  4th. 

Mathew  Rowland  &  Marie  Sweeper  both  of  Stroude  pub.  by  B.  April 
17th,  24th  &  May  the  first  &  were  married  May  loth. 

John  Bird  &  Elizabeth  Wilee  both  of  Stroude  pub.  by  B.  May  5th,  12th  & 
igth  &  were  married  Maye  22nd. 

Thomas  Hurde&  Elinor  Pill  bothofNewent  pub.  in  Colledge  Church  of 
Glocester  May  9th,  15th  &  23rd  and  were  married  the  29th. 
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John  Turvie  &  Anne  Masonne  both  of  Teuxbury  pub.  by  B.  May  15th, 
22nd  &  June  9th. 

Thomas  Carpenter  &  Grace  Andross  both  of were  married 

July  loth,  being  published  by  the  Bellman  June  26th,  July  3rd  &  loth. 

Richard  Workman  of  the  parish  of  Durslee  &  Edith  Hardinge  late  of  the 
parish  aforesaid  pub.  by  B.  July  loth,  17th  &  24th  &  the  marriage  was 
consumated  before  Edmund  Collett,  Alderman,  July  29th  in  the  presence 
of  Thomas  Wood,  William  Smith  &  Robert  Smith. 

Henry  Westadell  of  Tainttonne  &  Abigail  Cripes  of  Wesbury  pub.  by  B. 
July  24th,  31st  &  August  7th. 

Daniell  Harbertt  of  Forehampton  in  the  County  of  Glocester  &  Eliza- 
beth George  of  Norton  in  the  County  of  Worcester  were  pub.  in  the 
Colledge  Church  of  Glocester  August  8th,  15th  &  22nd. 

Richard  Willy  &  Anne  Williams  both  of  Durslee  pub.  in  the  Colledge 
Church  of  Glocester  August  22nd,  29th  &  Sept.  5th. 

Thomas  Smith  &  Elizabeth  Stroudeboth  of  Cheltenham  pub.  in  Colledge 
Church  of  Glocester  Sept.  26th,  Oct.  23rd  &  29th  &  were  married  Oct.  5th. 

Richard  Bisse  of  Bislee  &  Elizabeth  Halle  of  Awre  pub.  by  B.  Sept.  25th, 
Oct.  2nd  &  9th.  And  it  was  consummated  before  Edmund  Collett,  Alder- 
man, Oct.  nth,  in  the  presence  of  John  Price  &  Henery  EUiotts. 

George  Caise  &  Anne  Tegis  both  of  Huntlee  pub.  by  B.  Oct.  23rd,  30th 
&  Nov.  4th  1658  And  it  was  consummated  before  Edmunt  Collett  the  4th 
aforesaid  in  the  presence  of  Edward  Eliotes,  &  John  Price,  Bellman. 

Thomas  Smith  of  Arlingham  &  Ales  Kente  of  Fretherne  pub.  by  B. 
Dec.  4th,  nth  &  i8th  &  were  married  Jan.  15th,  present  John  Price. 

Nathaniell  Tindall  &  Sara  Alldam  were  married  Jan.  i8th,  presente 
William  Cooper  &  Giles  Pearce. 

1659. 

William  Phillips  &  Iszord  Hyman  were  married  June  the  fSrst  p'sente 
Giles  Pearce. 
John  Gary  &  Anne  Hill  were  married  Oct.  6th. 


A  true  Register  of  all  the  Birthes  of  Children  that  have 
come  unto  my  knowledge  since  the  22nd  September,  1656, 
as  followeth  : — ^ 

Joseph  the  sonne  of  John  Hobson  and  Joanne  his  wife  was  borne 
Sept.  25th  and  baptized  the  same  daye. 

1  The  Directory  ordered  that  the  names  of  all  children  baptized  and  the  time  of  their 
birth  should  be  set  down  in  the  register  by  the  minister. 
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Richard  s.  of  John  Nicholls  &  vv.  Mary,  b.  Sept.  5th,  bapt.  25th. 
Thomas  s.  of  Thomas  Bishopp  &  w.  Jane,  b.  Sept.  15th,  bapt.  Oct.  ist. 
Edward  s.  of  Edward  Lugg  &  w.  Jane,  b.  Oct.  gth,  bapt.  the  23rd. 
Anne  d.  of  Thomas  Silly  &  Anne,  his  wife,  b.  Oct.  i6th,  bapt.  Nov.  3rd. 
Sara  d.  of  William  Winsworth  &  w.  Mary.  b.  Nov.  ist,  bapt.  4th. 
Anne  d.  of  Humphrey  Bauss  &  w.  Amelia,  b,  Oct,  24th,  bapt.  Nov.  5th. 
John  s.  of  John  Oker  &  w.  Mary,  b.  Oct.  22nd,  bapt.  Nov.  19th. 
Margrett  d.  of  Christopher  Estcott  &  w.  Anne,  bapt.  Aug.  26th,  1650. 
Anne  d.  of  Christopher  Estcott  &  w.  Anne,  bapt.  Sept.  29th,  1652. 
Hester  d.  of  Christopher  Estcott  &  w.  Anne,  bapt.  Nov.  12th,  1654. 
John  s.  of  Christopher  Estcott  &  w.  Anne,  b.  Nov.  15th,  bapt.  20th. 
Sara  d.  of  John  Venne  &  w.  Hester,  b.  Nov.  9th,  bapt.  29th. 

1656. 

David  s.  of  David  Edwards  &  w.  Hester,  b.  Nov.  30th,  bapt.  30th. 

Hester  d.  of  William  Hale  &  w.  Hester,  b.  Nov.  5th,  bapt.  Dec.  5th. 

Marie  d.  of  John  Sisemore  &  w.  Magrett,  b.  Nov.  23rd,  bapt.  Dec.  8th. 

George  s.  of  Richard  Smith  &  w.  Anne,  b.  Nov.  28th,  bapt.  Dec.  15th. 

Ales  d.  of  Giles  Barrowe  &  w.  Elizabeth,  b.  Dec.  12th,  bapt.  21st. 

Thomas  s.  of  Thomas  Kempley  &  w.  Margrett,  b.  Jan.  ist,  bapt.  5th. 

John  s.  of  John  Greene  &  w.  Anne,  bapt.  Jan.  29th,  b.  15th. 

Betty  d.  of  James  Bollen  &  w.  Elizabeth,  b.  Nov.  22nd. 

Katherine  d.  of  Hugh  Powell  &  w.  Ales,  b.  Jan.  25th,  bapt.  Feb.  ist. 

EUinor  Wingood  d.  of  Elinor,  b.  Feb.  2nd,  bapt.  same  day. 

Mary  d.  of  William  Marten  &  w.  Mary,  b.  Feb.  14th,  bapt.  20th. 

Elizabeth  d.  of  John  Hitchman  &  w.  Katherine,  b.  Feb.  i6th,  bapt. 
March  5th. 

John  s.  of  Robertt  Hosted  &  w.  Margrett,  b.  March  2nd,  bapt.  8th. 

Mary  d.  of  Edmund  Stephenson  &  w.  Elizabeth,  b.  March  gth,  bapt.  15th. 

Thomas,  Richard  &  William  sonnes  of  John  Browne  &  Sara  his  wife  were 
borne  April  5th,  bapt.  6th,  1657. 

1656. 
Sara  d.  of  Giles  Rogers  &  w.  Sara,  b.  March  20th,  bapt.  April  7th,  1657. 

1657. 
Elizabeth  d.  of  William  Russell  &  w.  Anne,  b.  April  22nd,  bapt.  26th. 
Margery  d.  of  David  Farmer,  b.  May  nth,  bapt.  14th. 
Morgan  s.  of  William  Preece,  b.  May  i6th,  bapt.  21st  at  Woover. 
Jane  d.  of  Harry  Jennings,  b.  Nov.  28th,  bapt.  Dec.  29th,  1654. 
Daniell  s.  of  Harry  Jenniuges  &  w.,  b.  May  3rd,  bapt.  2Sth. 
D 
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Elizabeth  d.  of  William  Gratian  &  w.  Elizabeth,  b.  May  29th,  bapt. 
June  i8th. 

John  s.  of  Elizabeth  Rogers,  b.  July  loth,  bapt.  same  day. 
Janne  d.  of  Thomas  Ingle  &  w.  Margrett,  b.  Sept.  26th,  bapt.  27th. 
Ursella  d.  of  Robert  Heard  &  w.  Elizabeth,  b.  Sept.  4th,  bapt.  Oct.  6th. 
Giles  s.  of  Simon  Barnewood  &  w.  Anna,  b.  Sept.  loth,  bapt.  Oct.  8th. 
Mary  d.  of  Richard  Jones  &  w.  Elizabeth,  b.  Oct.  5th,  bapt.  gth. 
Joanne  d.  of  Thomas  Woodcocke  &  w.  Anne,  b.  Oct  gth,  bapt.  15th. 
Thomas  s.  of  Thomas  Bessexe  &  w.  Isabell,  b.  Jan.  15th,  bapt.  i6th. 
Thomas  s.  of  Humphrey  Batcheler,  b.  Jan.  14th,  bapt.  19th. 

1661. 

William  s.  of  Elude  Priss  (?)  &  w.  Sisly,  bapt.  Dec.  ist  in  the  Colledge. 


Zachariah  Stephens,  Clerk,  gave  one  Shilling  for  this  book  being  found 
amonkst  oulde  Riteings  1739. 
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Abbotts,  M.,  39. 

Addames,  A.,  38;  F.,  40. 

Addis,  J.,  38. 

Alcocke,  J.,  45. 

Aleways,  S.,  47. 

Alldam,  S.,  48. 

Allecke,  E.,  38. 

Allen,  M.,  38. 

Allen,  R.,  38, 

Amdrose,  J.,  38. 

Andrews  or  Andross,  B.,  41 ;  G.  48. 

Apperley,  T.,  40. 

Atvvood,  B.,  47. 

Avore,  C,  42. 

Baker,  D.,  39;  G.,  39. 

Baldwin,  W.,  45. 

Bannister,  M.,  41. 

Bauss,  A.,  d.  of  H.  &  A.,  49. 

Barborr,  J.,  39. 

Barnes,  J.,  43. 

Barnwood,  E.,  43  ;    G.  S.  of  S.  & 

A.,  50;  J.  42. 
Barrett,  G.,  42  ;  R.,  40  ;  A.,  44. 
Barrow,  M.,  38;    A.,  d.  of  G.  &  E., 

49. 
Batchelor,  H.,  40  ;  T.  s.  of  H.,  50. 
Bayly,  H.,  42  ;   J.,  42  ;  T.,  42  ;  W., 

43.  46- 
Bayles,  H.,  41. 
Beale,  A.,  45  ;  E.,  41. 
Beard,  H.,  40;   J.,  45. 
Belcher,  W.,  39. 
Bennet,  J,,  40. 

Bessex,  M.,  40 ;  T.  s  of  T.  &  I.  50 
Berte,  E.,  45. 


Bidden,  alias  Cooke,  T..  45. 

Bigland  Ralph,  37. 

Bingley,  M.,  43. 

Birds,  J,,  47. 

Birkin,  M.,  42. 

Bishop,  J.  45  ;  T.  s.  of  T.  &  J.,  49. 

Bisse,  R.,  48. 

Bladdine  or  Bloddin,  J.,  43,  44. 

Blake,  A.,  39. 

Boddenham,  M.,  44. 

Bolley,  B.,  d.  of  J.  &  E.,  49. 

Boutlee,  W.,  45. 

Boulton,  R.,  46. 

Boyce,  G.  38  ;  J.  42. 

Bradford,  J.,  43- 

Brewton,  M.,  39. 

Brewster,  L.,  46. 

Broadstocke,  W.,  46. 

Brodford,  R.,  47. 

Brothers,  A.,  38. 

Brothers,  J.,  38. 

Browne  alias  Webb,  T.,  39  ;  T.,  R. 

&  W.,  sons  of  J.  &  S.,  49. 
Bubb,  K.,  38. 
Burford,  E.,  46. 
Burde,  M.,  39. 
Burnett,  J.,  41. 
Burrop,  J.,  46. 
Butcher,  T.,  40. 
Butler,  M.,  39. 
Busseill,  T.,  42. 
Byford,  M.,  45. 
Caise,  G.,  48. 

Callis  alias  Capper,  W.,  46. 
Callowaye,  S.,  40. 
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Cambraye,  R.,  44. 

Caple.  Aid.  W.,  40,  42. 

Capper,  see  Callis. 

Careful,  M.,  38. 

Carpenter,  T.,  48. 

Cary,  J.,  48. 

Chamberlain,  J.,  38,  39. 

Chandler,  E.,  39  ;  M.,  40. 

Chapman,  H.,  44  ;  M.,  40. 

Cheeseman,  R.,  15,  47. 

Church,  A.,  41 ;  R.,  41. 

Chraft,  J.,  31. 

Clarke,  J.,  39. 

Cleevely,  T.,  47. 

Clifford,  J.,  44,  47. 

Clutterbuck,  R.,  46. 

Clowton  W.,  40. 

Coats,  H.,  47. 

Collett,  Aid.  E.,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42, 

43,  44,  46,  48  ;  S.  39,  43,  44  ; 

T.  38. 
Collier,  J.,  41. 
Ceilings,  R.,  44  ;  S   47. 
Cook,  A.,  44;  J.,  38. 
Cooper,  W.,  40,  48. 
Cornwall,  E.,  41  ;  J.,  41  ;  S.,  39. 
Cossons,  J.,  46. 
Coxe,  G.,  43  ;  M.,  40  ;  W.  45. 
Cranestocke,  G.,  41. 
Crew,  W.,  42. 
Cripps,  A.,  48. 
Crumpe,  M.,  46. 
Cudd,  T.,  40,  43. 
Cugley,  Aid.  H..  35,  37,  39,  44. 
Cuglee,  E.,  39. 

Davis,].,  43,  45,46;  R.,43;  S.,47. 
Denn,  R.,  45. 
Decon,  S.,  39. 
Denton,  T.,  41. 
Dobbs,  T.,  39. 
Dobbs,  J.,  47;  R.,  41. 
Dowdy,  E.,  46. 
Dowle,  E.,  45. 


Dowsell,  R.,  41. 

Dringe,  D.,  47. 

Dryver.,  M.,  47. 

Dukes,  P.,  44. 

Dunn,  T.,  43. 

Eaddie,  D.,  47. 

Eagles,  J.,  47. 

Edwardes,  A.,  45;    D.  s.  of  D.  & 

H..  49- 
Elliottes,  E.,  48 ;  H.,  42,  44,  48. 
Estcote,  M.,  A.,  H.  J.,  ch.  of  C.  & 

A..  49. 
Evans,  M.,  45. 
Farmer,  A.,  46  ;  F.,  44  ;  J.,  44  ;  M. 

d.  of  D.,  49. 
Fletcher,  R.,  41  ;  T.,  40. 
Flucke,  J.,  43  ;  W.,  47. 
Forty,  A.,  41. 
Foule,  S.,  42. 
Fowler,  T.,  39. 
Franckum,  S.,  45. 
Freeman,  J.,  38,  45  ;  R.,  43  ;    S.45 
Garner,  E.,  46;  M.,  42. 
Garrett,  G.  39. 
George  E.,  48. 
Gillett,  E.,  44. 

Gloucester,  Dean  &  Chapter  of,  35. 
Goodchepp,  T.,  42. 
Gough,  J,,  47. 
Granestocke,  C,  43. 
Grant,  G.,  44. 

Gratian,  E.,  d.  of  VV.  &  E.,  50. 
Green.  F.,  41 ;  J.,  42  ;  J.  s.  of  J.  & 

A.,  49. 
Grinninge,  E.,  43. 
Grififin,  S.,  42,  43. 
Grimes,  Col.,  39. 
Grove,  B.,  42. 
Hall  or  Hale.  E.,  48  ;   H.,  d.  of  W. 

&  H.,  49. 

J.,  43.  44;  W.,  47;  R.,  38. 

Haines,  J.,  42. 
Halford,  S.  41, 
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Hamlin,  W.,  44. 

Hanham,  W.  47. 

Hanker,  T.,  46. 

Harbertt,  D,  48. 

Hardinge,  E.,  48  ;  J.,  47  ;  R.,  44. 

Harris,  E.,  43,  44;    I.,  38;    R.,  42  ; 

W.,  43. 
Hartland,  W.,  40. 
Hayward,  S.,  41. 
Heard,  U.,  d.  of  R.  &  E.,  50. 
Herde,  J.,  48. 
Hergest,  E.,  47. 
Hide,  J.,  40. 
Hiett,  M.,  38. 
Hiett,  W.,  30. 
Hill  or  Hull,  A.,  48  ;  M.,  39,  42,  47. 

.J- 39;  W.,45. 

Hitchings,  W.,  42. 

Hitchman,  E.,  dr.  of  J.  &  K.,  49. 

Hobson,  J.,  s.  of  J.  &  J.,  48. 

Hodges,  J.,  41  ;  E.,  45. 

Hopkins,  44. 

Hornedge,  M.,  40. 

Horwood,  A.,  46. 

Hoskins,  S.,  43. 

Hosted,  J.,  s.  of  R.  &  M.,  49. 

Houlder,  M.,  45. 

Hubert,  W.,  44. 

Huett,  M.,  39. 

Huggins,  J.,  43. 

Hughes,  J.,  47. 

Hulls,  H.,  41. 

Humphries,  E,,  43. 

Hunte,  W.,  43. 

Hurde,  T.,  47. 

Hurne,  J.,  39. 

Hyman,  I.,  48. 

Ingland,  F,,  45. 

Ingle,  J.,  d.  of  T.  &  M.,  50. 

Janis,  T.,  40. 

Jennings,  J.,  dr.  of  H.,  49  ;  H.,  41  ; 

D.  s.  of  H.,  49. 
R.,  42,  43  ;  W.,  41. 


Jordan,  A.,  45;  S.,  45. 

Jones,  G.,47;  M.,  45;  A.,  45. 

M..dr.  of  R.  &  E.,  50;  R.,  38. 

Kaylocke,  J.,  43. 
Kemmett,  E.,  44  ;  H.,  38. 
Kempe,  J.,  39. 

Kempley,  T.,  s.  of  T.  &  M.,  49. 
Kendall,  A.,  41  ;  M.,  45. 
Kente,  A.,  48. 
Kinge,  E.,  43. 
Knee,  T.,  43. 

Knight,  A.,  45  ;  J.,  44  ;  P.,  42. 
Ladd,  M.,  15,  47. 
Lane,  A.,  38;  M.,  46. 
Langford,  E.,  47. 
Lawrence,  H.,  41. 
Lee,  M.,  39. 
Lewis,  M.,  47. 
Lugg,  E.,  s.  of  E.  &  J.,  49. 
Machin,  R.,  40. 
Major,  R.,  42  ;  W.,  41. 
Man,  W.,  40. 
Harden,  M.,  40. 
Marsh,  J.,  45. 

Marten,  M.,  dr.  of  W.  &  M.,  49. 
Martina,  Aug.,  Gent.,  39. 
Masfield,  see  Garner. 
Mason,  A..  48. 
Masters,  T.,  41. 
Mayo,  R.,  38. 
Meracke,  J.,  46. 
Millard,  J.,  47. 

Mills,  R.,  45;  T.,45;  W.,46. 
Monninge,  T.,  45. 
Moore,  K.,  47. 
Morgan,  W.,  43. 
Mortimore,  U.,  43,  44. 
Mosone,  F.,  39. 
Niblett,  E.,  46. 

Nicholls,  R.,  s.  of  J.  &  M.,  49  ;  W.. 
41. 
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Noble,  W.,  46. 

Normone,  J.,  44. 

Oker,  J.,  s.  of  J.  &  M.,  49. 

Osweld,  M..  45. 

Page,  R.,  44. 

Palmer,  W.,  45. 

Parda,  A.,  45. 

Parker,  J.,  38,  40  ;  R.,  40. 

Parnell,  N.,  40. 

Parsloe,  T.,  42. 

Parsons,  W.,  41. 

Partridge,  E.,  44. 

Pearce,  E.,  40  ;   G.,  38,  40,  41,  42, 

43-  46.  48- 
Peglar,  P.,  41. 
Peny,  T.,  44. 
Perrin,  M.,  41. 
Perry,  R.,  45. 
Pew,  J.,  46. 
Philipps,   M.,  46;  W.,  48;    J.,    38, 

40,  45- 
Pill,  E.,  47. 
Pitt,  J.,  38. 
Poole,  M.,  47. 
Powell,  K.,  d.  of  H.  &  A.,  49  ;    E,, 

42. 

,  S.,  42  ;  W.,  44,  45  ;   T.,  40. 

Presbury,  M.,  43. 

Price,  alias  Preece,  M.,  s.  of  W.,  49. 

,  J.,  (Bollman)  39,  40,  42,  43, 

44.  46.  48. 
Prichard,  E.,  41  ;  J.,  43  ;  S.,  47. 
Pride,  S.,  38. 

Priss,  W..S.  of  E&  S.,  50. 
Pullen,  S.,  40. 
Pullton,  E.,  43. 
Richman,  J.,  38. 
Rickes,  A.,  43. 
Riddick,  G.,  42. 
Rimorr,  M.,  43. 
Robarts,  J.,  43  ;  W.,  40. 
Robins,  E.,  38  ;  S.,  44. 
Robinson,  J.,  40. 


Rogers,  A.,  44 ;    J.,  s.  of  E.,  50. 

,  S.  d.  of  G.  &  S.  49. 

Rowland,  M.,  47. 

Rowle,  H.,  38. 

Rudder,  C.,  43. 

Russell,  E.,  d.  of  W.  &  A.,  49. 

Saunders,  J.,  39. 

Scriven,  W.,  44. 

Seawell,  E.,  45. 

Sellence,  K.,  40. 

Selwyn,  S.,  44. 

Sheppard,  M.,  42. 

Sherlocke,  K.,  38. 

Shipton,  E.,  41. 

Shoule,  E.,  40. 

Silly,  A.,  d.  ofT.  &  A.,  49. 

Simes,  R.,  38. 

Simons,  M.,  39;  J.,  40. 

Simson,  S.,  47. 

Sisemore,  M.,  d.  of  J.  &  M.,  49. 

Smallwood,  J.,  40. 

Smith,  A.,  41 ;    J.,  43  ;    G.,s.  ofR. 

&  A.  49. 

,  M.,  40,  42  ;  R.,  48;  T.,  48. 

,  W.,  48. 

South,  R.,  41. 

Stanby,  W..  40, 

Steele,  A.,  45  ;  J,  41. 

Stephens,  M.,  39;  Stephenson,  M., 

d.  of  E.  &  E.,49. 
Stile,  N.,  41. 
Stocke,  H.,  39  ;  J.,  47. 
Stroude,  E.,  48. 
Summers,  H.,  46, 
Sweeper,  M.,  47. 
Swett,  R.,  46. 

Taylor,  E.,  41,  44  ;  J.,  46;  S.,  44. 
Tegis,  A.,  48. 
Terrett,  T.,  46. 
Theyer,  J.,  41. 

Thomas,  E.,  38  ;  J.,  43,  44;  W.,44. 
Timbrell,  A.,  45. 
Tindall,  N.,  48. 
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Tislee,  R.,  41. 

Townsend,  J.,  45,  46. 

Towsey,  J.,  42. 

Trigge,  J.,  46. 

Trippett,  I.,  46. 

Turner,  A.,  42;  M.,  41. 

Turvie,  J.,  48. 

Tyler,  R.,  46. 

Twyning,  J.,  39. 

Vainer,  R.,  42. 

Venne,  S.,  d.  of  J.  &  H.,  49. 

Vicke,  A.,  40. 

Voyce,  M.,  40. 

Ward,  J.,  46. 

Waters,  R.  E.  Chester,  37. 

Watkins,  J.,  44  ;  S.,  38  ;  E.,  46. 

Weaver,  M.,  44. 

Webb,  alias  Browne,  D.,  42  ;  S.  41. 

Westadel,  H.,  48. 

Wetmore,  J.,  47. 

Wheeler,  G.,  38. 

Whitfild,  R.,  45,  46. 

Whitmere,  D.,  46. 

Whooper,  E.,  38. 

■ J- 39. 

Wichell,  M.,  39. 


Wiggall,  E.,  44. 
Wildee,  D.,  39. 
Wilkes,  J.,  47. 
Williams,  A.,  48;  S.,  41. 
Williams,  E.,  35,  37.  40,  46. 

J-  39.45- 

Willis,  A.,  42. 

Wilson,  E.,  41  ;  S.,  41. 

Willy,  E.,  47  ;  R..  48. 

Windoe,  R.,  39  ;  E.,  43. 

Wingood,  E.,  dr.  of  E.,  49. 

Wintle,  T.,  42. 

Winston,  A.,  40. 

Winsworth,  S.,  d.  of  W.  &  M  ,  49 

Wisdome,  E.,  44. 

Wood,  T.,  48. 

Woodcocke,  J.,  d.  of  T.  &  A.,  50. 

Woodward,  W.,  38,  39. 

Woode,  E.,  42. 

Wolford,  T.,  46. 

Wooles,  T.,  39. 

Workman,  R.,  48  ;  W.,  45. 

Wretchlee,  M.,  46. 

Wright,  T.,  39,43.  44- 

Wyman,  J.,  38. 

Younge,  J.,  45  ;  W.,  44. 
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Abenhall,  45. 
Arlingham,  48. 
Ashchurch,  42,  45. 
Avening,  40,  42. 
Awre,  42,  45,  48. 
Badgeworth,  40. 
Bagendon,  43. 
Barnsley,  43. 
Barn  wood,  40. 
Beckford,  42. 
Berkeley,  41. 

Bishop's  Cleave,  see  Cleeve. 
Bisley,  40,  41,  43,  47,  48. 
Blaisdon,  38,  42,  46. 
Bridgenorth,  40. 
Brimpsfield,  44. 
Brockworth,  41. 
Bromsberrow,  39. 
Calne,  Wilts,  38. 
Cam,  41,  45. 
Campden,  Chipping,  41. 
Chaceley,  41. 
Charlton  Kings,  40. 
Chedworth,  41,  47. 
Cheltenham,  38,  40,  48. 
Cherrington,  43. 
Churcham,  39,  40,  43. 
Churchdown,  42,  44. 
Cirencester,  45. 
Cleeve,  38,  39,  42,  43. 
Coaley,  or  Cowley,  44,  45,  46. 
Colesborne,  41,  47. 
Compton,  45. 
Cowley,  see  Coaley. 
Cranham,  44. 


Deerhurst,  Durrist,  Durhurst,  and 
Dearhurst   Walton,   43,    44, 
45.  46,  47- 
Dowdeswell,  39. 
Dumbleton.  41. 
Dursley,  40,  45,  48. 
Dymock,  39,  41. 
Eastington,  46. 
Elmore,  38,  39,  46. 
Elmstone  Hardwick,  38,  47. 
Forthampton,  39,  45,  48, 
Frampton,  44. 
Fretherne,  46,  48. 
Frocester,  39. 

Gloucester,  City  of,  35,  et  ubique. 
Cathedral,  or   College, 
35.37.38.39.41.42, 
47- 
,,  St.  John's,  42,  47. 

St.  Katherine's,  38,  39. 

St.   Mary-de-Lode,   35, 

37.  38.   39.   40.  43. 

44.  45- 

St.  Mary-de-Crypt,  39, 

40,  43,  44,  46. 
St.   Michael's,   38,   39, 

43.  44.  45.  47- 
St.  Nicholas,  38,  40,  41, 

42,  43,  44,  45,  47. 
Hardwicke,  39,  43. 
Haresfield  or  Hasfield,  38,  45,  47. 
Hartpury,  40,  41,  44,  46. 
Hawkesbury,  46. 
Hereford,  47. 
Hill,  40. 
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Huntley,  42,  48. 

Kings  Stanley,  43,  47. 

Leigh,  The,  40,  43. 

Littledean,  40. 

Longborough,  39. 

Longford,  39,  43. 

Longhope,  45. 

Longney,  39. 

Lydney,  47. 

Maisemore,  40,  43,  47. 

Matson,  42,  44. 

Minsterworth,  39,  40,  44,  46. 

Miserdine,  45. 

Mitcheldean,  38,  40. 

Moreton,  39. 

Newent,  41,  47. 

Newland,  38. 

Nimpsfield,  42. 

Norton  (Co.  Wor.),  48. 

Owlpen,  44. 

Painswick,  38,  42,  43. 

Preston,  41. 

Purton,  39. 

Quedgeley,  43. 

Rand  wick,  39,  40. 

Rissington,  Broad  or  Great,  42,  44. 

Rissington,  Little,  41. 

Rodborough,  41. 

Rudford,  46. 

Sapperton,  38,  45,  47. 

Sethers,  in  Tewkesbury,  39. 


Sherborne,  41. 

Slimbridge,  44. 

Standish,  38,  40. 

Stinchcombe,  43. 

Stonehouse,  39,  42,  47. 

Stroud,  38,  40,  41,  42,  44,  47. 

Swell,  Upper,  39. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Co.  Surrey, 

43- 
Swindon,  Wilts,  38,  39. 
Taynton,  47,  48. 
Tewkesbury,  38,   39,  40,  42,  43,  47, 

48. 
Tibberton,  38,  46. 
Tirley,  39,  46,  47. 
Tuffley,  42. 
Twining,  39. 
Tytherington,  40. 
Uley,  42,  43,  44. 
Upleadon,  39. 
Upton    St.    Leonards',  38,  40,  43, 

45.  46,  47- 
Westbury,  45,  46,  47,  48. 
Whaddon,  42. 
Whitminster,  46. 
Wickwar,  39,  46. 
Great  Witcombe,  44. 
Withington,  39,  46. 
Woolstone,  39,  43. 
Wotton-under-Edge.  43,  45. 
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ST.   NICHOLAS'    CHURCH,    GLOUCESTER. 

By  M.    H.   Medland.  F.R.I.B.A. 

There  appears  to  be  very  little  recorded  of  the  early  history 
of  this  Church.  I  glean  the  following  information  from 
Archdeacon  Furney's  MSS.  (published  by  Fosbrooke  and 
Rudge  in  their  Histories  of  Gloucester.) 

Fosbrooke  quotes  thus:  "The  advowson  of  the  Church 
"was  granted  to  Nicholas  Rangell,  4th  John,  and  William 
"  Coxwell,  Incumbent  of  it  5th  Henry  III.  for  the  repairing  of 
"  the  West  Bridge.  Eleanor,  his  Queen,  gave  it  to  St. 
"  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  Pope  Gregory  (perhaps  the 
"  eleventh  of  that  name,  though  not  expressed)  by  his  Bull 
"confirmed  the  same  to  the  Hospital :  but  says,  'twas  given  by 
"  a  Bishop  of  Worcester  with  the  consent  of  the  Chapter." 
"  By  an  ordinance  of  Parliament,  1648,  for  uniting  the  Holy 
"  Trinity  to  it,  an  annuity  of  /80  was  annexed  to  this  Curacy, 
"with  one  of  the  prebendal  houses,  and  the  incumbent  was 
"  to  pay,  for  first  fruits  and  tenths,  at  the  rate  of  ;^8  per  annum." 
"This  is  reckoned  as  a  Chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
"  Hospital."  ^ 

Again  :  "  'Tis  an  impropriation,  annexed,  united  and  be- 
"  longing  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  granted  therewith  to 
"  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  them 
"  leased  out  at  the  rent  of  £\  6s.  8d.  to  the  Hospital,  at  13s. 
"4d.  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  (as  part  of  the  revenues  of 
"  St.  Peter's  Abbey)  to  be  paid  by  the  Curate."  ^ 

Again :  "  The  Chantries  in  this  Church  were  St.  Mary's, 
"  benefactioned  by  Alderman  John  Cook,  1528,  this  of  Thomas 
"  of  Gloucester,  another  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  founded  or 
"  benefactioned  by  William  Sandford,  temp.  Henry  III.     In 

I  Fosbrooke's  History  of  Gloucester,  p.  360.     2  Ihid. 
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"  1491  Agnes  Francomb  instituted  an  obit,  of  which,  since  the 
"  dissolution,  6s.  8d.  has  been  paid  by  the  grantee  to  the 
"  Churchwardens."^ 

Rudge  says  :  "  The  bells,  seats  and  other  things  belong- 
"  ing  to  the  interior  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  were  removed  to 
"  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  to  Taynton,  St.  Nicholas  and 
"other  places."  2  "The  Minister  is  entitled  to  a  lodging  in 
"  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. "3 

Many  of  the  quotations  are  very  enigmatical— for  instance 
- — there  is  nothing  to  indicate  by  whom  the  advowson 
was  granted  to  Nicholas  Rangell  and  William  Coxwell.  Was 
it  a  Crown  living  ?  If  so,  was  Queen  Eleanor  enabled  to  grant 
it  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  consequence  of  its  having 
reverted  to  the  Crown  ?  Nothing  is  said  as  to  how  "  a  "  Bishop 
of  Worcester  became  possessed  of  the  patronage.  Did  the 
living  again  revert  to  the  Crown  ?  for  we  find  Queen  Elizabeth 
impropriating  it  to  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Gloucester. 

The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  stands  in  what,  in  ancient 
times,  was  the  busiest  and  probably  the  wealthiest  part  of 
the  City;  for  it  was  on  the  wharves,  which  existed  hard  by, 
that  foreign  merchandise  and  iron  ore  from  the  Forest 
of  Dean  (which  was  smelted  and  forged  in  Gloucester)  was 
landed.  We  may  conclude  that  in  early  days  Merchants 
and  Tradesmen  did  not  Hve  in  suburban  villas  or  neighbour- 
ing fashionable  towns,  and  that  therefore  their  interest  and 
wealth  were  centred  in  their  business  quarters. 

Since  the  building  of  this  Church  some  of  the  ancient 
waterways  have  been  filled  up  and  the  level  of  the  street  has 
been  raised  probably  six  or  seven  feet. 

The  dedication  of  the  Church  was  no  doubt  influenced 
by  its  position,  as  St.  Nicholas  was  the  Patron  Saint  of, 
amongst  others,  Mariners,  Merchants  and  Labourers.  In 
passing  I  would  remind  you  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Myra, 

1  Fosbrooke's  History  of  Gloucestey,  p.  361. 

2  Rudge's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Gloucester,  p.  335. 

3  Ibid,  p.  334. 
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in  Lycia,  to  which  See  he  was  raised  by  Constantine  the 
Great  in  the  4th  century.  He  became  known  and  greatly 
reverenced  by  northern  nations  about  the  beginning  of  the 
1 2th  century.  The  picture  I  shew  is  copied  from  one  by 
Botticelli,^ — the  three  balls  on  his  book  refer  to  one  of  his 
earliest  acts  of  charity,  in  providing  dowries  for  the  three 
daughters  of  an  impoverished  nobleman, — they  represent  three 
bags  of  gold  which  he,  on  three  separate  occasions,  secretly 
threw  into  the  nobleman's  house,  and  which  enabled  him  to 
comfortably  dispose  of  his  daughters  in  marriage.  He  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  those  good  souls  who  "  do  good  by  stealth 
and  blush  to  find  it  fame."  Chambers  in  his  "  Book  of  Days  " 
says  "  The  three  balls  of  St.  Nicholas  form  the  well  known 
Pawnbrokers'  sign,  which,  with  considerable  probability,  has 
been  traced  to  this  origin."  Many  curious  legends  are  told 
of  him  relating  to  his  saving  of  life  at  sea  and  elsewhere,  for 
which  I  refer  you  to  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  Sacred  and  Legen- 
dary Art." 

We  may  conjecture  that  some  lucky  adventurer  or 
possibly  pirate  (for  they  were  not  uncommon  in  the  12th 
century)  founded  the  Church  in  honour  of  his  Patron  Saint 
and  as  a  salve  to  his  conscience. 

The  earliest  or  most  ancient  part  of  the  Church,  now 
existing,  is  the  South  wall  and  doorway  of  the  Nave  and 
three  piers  and  two  arches  of  the  North  Nave  Arcade — these 
are  Norman,  of  a  very  rude  and  simple  character,  erected 
probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century — the  arches 
are  of  two  orders  without  decoration  of  any  kind,  the  piers 
are  3ft.  Gin.  diameter.  It  is  significant  of  the  importance 
of  this  part  of  the  City,  in  ancient  times,  that  the  Normans 
should  have  here  erected  so  many  churches,  for  we  have 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  the  Priory  of  St.  Oswald  and 
the  Churches  of  St.  Mary  de  Lode  and  St,  Nicholas  grouped 
together  within  almost  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other. 

What  the  original  size  and  plan  of  St.  Nicholas'  Church 
of  the  1 2th  century  may  have  been  we  can  only  conjecture,  for 
I  See  Plate  II. 
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there  are  no  evidences  to  guide  us.  Judging  by  the  width  of 
the  Nave  (22  feet)  and  the  size  of  the  remaining  Norman 
piers,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Church  was  a  large 
one,  probably  consisting  of  Nave  with  North  Aisle,  Chancel, 
Transepts  and  Central  Tower :  there  are  no  evidences  of  any 
clerestory. 

The  Norman  Church  was  evidently  taken  down  (with 
the  exception  of  such  portions  as  still  exist)  Muring  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  (from  1230  to  1250)  when  the  Nave  arcades, 
the  Chancel  and  the  South  Aisle  were  built.  The  character- 
istics of  the  Work  of  this  period  (as  exhibited  in  this  Church) 
are  the  circular  columns  with  moulded  and  carved  caps,  as 
shown  in  the  Nave  Arcade  (these  have  been  "restored"  but 
are  more  or  less  faithful  copies  of  the  originals  and  are 
very  varied  and  elegant),  lancet  windows,  simple  geometrical 
tracery  and  detached  shafts  to  the  jambs  of  doors  and 
windows.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  was  very  similar 
(judging  by  Lysons'  etching  made  in  1794  and  published 
in  his  "  Gloucestershire  Etchings  ")  to  the  South  Aisle  of 
St.  Nicholas'  Church,  which  was  built  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary 
it  would  appear  that  such  portions  of  the  Church  as  were 
built  in  the  13th  century,  as  well  as  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  were  built  at  the  instigation  of  Queen  Eleanor, 
and  that  the  Church  was  made  to  serve  as  a  Chapel  to  the 
Hospital. 

In  the  14th  century  a  North  Transept  appears  to  have 
been  added,  a  "decorated"  window  inserted  in  the  South 
wall  of  the  Chancel,  the  13th  century  tracery  removed  from 
the  East  Window  of  the  South  Aisle  and  "decorated"  tracery 
inserted  in  its  place. 

In  the  15th  century  the  builders  were  again  actively  at 
work,  for  then  the  East  window  of  the  Chancel  and  the  whole 
of  the  windows  of  the  South  Aisle  were  completely  metamor- 
phosed, the  13th  century  tracery  of  the  East  window  of  the 
I  See  Plate  II. 
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Chancel  being  removed  and  replaced  by  "perpendicular" 
tracery,  and  the  whole  of  the  windows  of  the  South  Aisle 
(which  were  probably  lancet  lights  grouped  in  pairs)  were  cut 
out,  the  openings  enlarged  and  new  three-light  mullioned 
windows  (with  three-centred  arches)  formed  and  filled  with 
"perpendicular"  tracery — the  old  13th  century  detached 
shafts  and  arch  mouldings  being  re-used.  During  this,  the 
15th  century,  the  Tower  and  Spire  were  built.  I  fear  that 
the  builders  cannot  be  looked  on  as  "wise  master  builders," 
for,  if  we  examine  the  plan,  we  shall  find  that  the  piers  are  ex- 
tremely small  in  proportion  to  the  weight  they  -^f  ere  intended 
to  carry  ;  the  N.E.  pier  has  a  superficial  area  of  only  34  feet 
— a  portion  of  which  consists  of  the  respond  to  the  13th 
century  Western  bay  of  the  North  arcade.  The  13th  century 
arch  is  not  true  and  symetrical  in  form.  What  has  happened 
is  probably  as  follows:  the  15th  century  builders  removed  the 
West  wall  of  the  Church  in  order  to  make  way  for  their 
tower  and  did  not  securely  shore  up  this  arch  and  respond. 
In  getting  out  the  foundation  for  the  tower  pier  the  foundation 
of  the  "respond"  was  loosened  and  gave  way,  and  the  arch 
and  pier  went  over  Westward  (the  springing  of  the  arch 
on  the  West  side  is  17  inches  below  that  on  the  East  side) ; 
the  tower  pier  was  then  built  against  the  dilapidated  arch- 
way and  the  tower  and  spire  were  built ;  the  weight,  however, 
proved  too  great  for  the  insufficient  foundation,  and  the  steeple 
settled  to  the  North-east,  probably  as  much  as  five  feet ;  the 
tower  alone  is  2  ft.  6  in.  out  of  perpendicular.  A  heavy 
buttress,  with  flying  arch,  was  then  built  against  the  North- 
east pier  of  the  tower,  probably  with  the  hope  of  preventing 
further  mischief. 

In  1783,  the  spire  shewed  such  signs  of  weakness  that  the 
upper  part  was  removed,  to  the  level  of  the  band  of  quatrefoils, 
and  the  present  corona,  with  gilded  ball  and  weathercock, 
formed  as  a  finish  to  it.  This  work  was  executed  by  John 
Bryan,  a  Gloucester  builder,  at  a  cost  of  £110,  and  the  old 
materials. 
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A  beautiful  design  has  been  spoiled  through  the  want  of 
constructive  ability  and  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  builders ; 
they  would  have  done  better  if,  in  the  first  place,  they  had 
shored  up  the  Western  arch,  removed  the  "  respond,"  formed 
a  larger  and  more  homogeneous  foundation  for  the  tower  pier 
and  omitted  the  useless  North  archway  to  the  Tower. 

During  the  15th  century  also,  the  Hagioscopes  or  Squints 
were  formed  in  the  North  and  South  walls  of  the  Chancel,  in 
order  to  give  a  view  of  the  Celebration  of  Mass  at  the  High 
Altar  from  the  Chantry  Chapels  ;  and  the  Porch  to  the  South 
Aisle  was  added. 

The  ornate  and  interesting  Gallery  Front  was  probably 
erected  in  the  time  of  James  I. 

With  the  exception  of  the  taking  down  of  part  of  the 
spire  and  the  pinnacles  in  1783,  and  some  general  repairs  to 
the  steeple  in  1843,  nothing  further  of  a  material  nature  would 
appear  to  have  been  done  to  the  fabric  till  1865,  when  a  partial 
restoration  was  effected ;  this  restoration  consisted  of  the 
partial  rebuilding  of  the  North  and  South  Nave  Arcades,  the 
re-facing  of  the  Western  end  of  the  South  Aisle,  the  introduc- 
tion of  two  new  windows  in  the  South  Aisle,  viz.,  the  one  at 
the  Western  end  of  the  South  wall  of  the  Aisle  and  the  one  at 
the  West  end  of  the  Aisle,  the  erection  of  a  new  porch,  new 
window  to  Nave  (west  of  porch),  new  tracery  to  the  first  stage 
windows  to  the  Tower,  heating  chamber,  new  roofs,  concreting 
all  over  the  area  of  Church,  and  new  flooring  and  seating 
throughout.  The  hnen-fold  panels  from  the  old  seating,  &c. 
were  re-used  in  the  new  bench  ends. 

I  will  now  enumerate  what  I  consider  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  Church,  and  describe  them  in  more  detail. 
They  are — 

1.  The  Norman  doorway. 

2.  The  Sanctuary  ring  or  knocker. 

3.  The  windows  in  South  Aisle  and  Chancel. 

4.  The  Tower  and  Spire. 

5.  The  Bells. 
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6.  The  Altars  and  Piscinae. 

7.  The  Hagioscopes  or  Squints. 

8.  The  Church  Plate. 

g.  The  Jacobean  Gallery-front. 

10.  The  Tombs  and  Monuments. 

11.  The    Register   of   "  Mariadges,"    Baptisms,    and 

Burials  from  1558  to  1706. 

The  Norman  Door'way. — The  South  doorway  is 
an  interesting  and  characteristic  specimen  of  an  early  Norman 
doorway,  the  tympanum  is  carved ;  the  subject  being  the 
Agnus  Dei. 

The  Sanctuary  Knocker.— Mrs.  Bagnall-Oakley, 
who  has  made  Sanctuary  Knockers  a  special  study,  says  in 
her  Paper  on  Sanctuary  Knockers,  published  in  the  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological 
Society,"  Vol.  XIV. :  "  Upon  the  doors  of  a  few  old 
*'  Churches,  there  still  remain  large  bronze  escutcheons 
"  representing  the  head  of  a  gruesome  monster,  with  flowing 
"  locks,  and  jaws  extended,  and  in  some  cases  the  head  of  a 
"  man  within  ;  through  the  monster's  mouth  hangs  a  massive 
"  ring  which,  in  days  gone  by,  served  as  the  Hagoday  or 
"  Sanctuary  Knocker,  at  which  when  offenders  dy'd  come  and 
"  knocke,  streightwaie  they  were  letten  in  at  any  time  of  the 
"  nyght.  On  the  South  door  of  St.  Nicholas'  Church, 
"  Gloucester,  there  is  an  example  of  one  of  these  knockers 
*'  and  the  head  of  the  fugitive  is  represented  enveloped  in 
"  his  hood,  with  tongue  protruding  and  breathless  with  haste, 
"  escaping  into  the  Church  from  behind  the  animal's  head. 
"It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  14th  century  bronze  work,  and 
"  is  in  excellent  preservation,  though  the  iron  ring  is  modern." 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  Mrs.  Bagnall-Oakley's  general 
description  of  the  Monsters,  with  "  flowing  locks  and  jaws 
extended,"  does  not  apply  to  this  knocker,  for  here  we  have 
a  conventional  representation  of  the  spirit  of  evil — the  devil 
— with  his  cunning  face,  long  ears,  bat's  wings  and  claws ; 
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moreover,  the  ring,  which  is  of  bronze,  of  the  same  work- 
manship as  the  head — is  not  held  in  his  mouth.  Now,  if 
this  figure  is  intended  to  represent  the  devil,  he  would  be 
more  likely  to  convey  a  soul  from  rather  than  to  Church. 
I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  uphold  the  old  tradition  that 
the  subject  represents  the  devil  carrying  away  a  drunken 
woman,  who  is  putting  out  her  tongue  to  get  a  last  taste  of  the 
grapes  which,  originally,  hung  over  her  mouth.  I  regret  that 
the  tradition  places  a  woman  under  the  protection  of  his 
Satanic  majesty.  Possibly  drunkenness  was  very  rife  in  this 
Parish  in  the  14th  century  and  this  representation  of  the 
ending  of  such  sinners  was  placed  on  the  Church  door 
as  an  object-lesson,  to  warn  such  offenders  of  the  end  to 
which  they  might  come,  or,  we  may  here  have  merely  an 
example  of  the  playfulness  of  some  Mediaeval  artist  in 
associating  "Old  Nick"  (our  Saxon  ancestors' name  for  the 
devil,  derived  from  Nikarr,  the  Scandinavian  Sea-sprite)* 
with  the  good  St.  Nicholas.  The  fact  of  St.  Nicholas  being 
the  Patron  Saint  of  Mariners,  looks  as  if  the  tutelage  of  Nikarr 
was  transferred  to  St.  Nicholas,  or  rather  that  his  good  qualities 
were  transferred  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  his  evil  qualities  to  the 
devil.  As  Mrs.  Bagnall-Oakley  has  gone  so  thoroughly  into 
the  privileges  of  Sanctuary,  I  will  refer  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  to  her  Paper.  I  will  on  this  point  simply  say 
that  as  St.  Nicholas  was  "  The  Protector  of  the  Weak  against 
"  the  Strong,  of  the  Poor  against  the  Rich,  of  the  Captive,  the 
"  Prisoner,  the  Slave  ;"-  the  Church  dedicated  to  him  would 
be  specially  appropriate  for  a  Sanctuary,  and  that  as  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  duty  of  those  who  gave  sanctuary  or  shelter 
to  fugitives,  to  get  them  out  of  the  country,  so  the  nearness  to 
the  wharves  would  render  it  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
get  fugitives  on  board  ship  and  away.  There  is  one  objection 
which  may  be  raised  (and  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
serious  one)  as  to  this  Church  being  specially  a  Sanctuary, 

I  See  Grimm's  Teutonic  Mythology. 
2  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  Mrs.  Jameson. 
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and  that  is,  that  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
provision  for  a  Resident  Priest  or  for  any  one  who  could  give 
the  sought  for  shelter  "at  any  time  of  the  nyght."  As  quoted 
before,  "The  Minister  is  entitled  to  a  lodging  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital." 

The  South  Aisle  Windo'ws,  &c.— I  have  pre- 
viously stated  that  the  windows  in  the  South  wall  of  the 
South  Aisle,  and  the  East  window  of  the  Chancel  were  altered 
in  the  15th  century.  The  Diagram  will  more  or  less  shew 
what  was  done.  The  moulded  portion  (dotted  thus  :r.:)  gives 
the  section  of  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  Early  English  arch 
mouldings,  and  the  portion  (scored  thus  //////)  represents  the 
section  of  the  15th  century,  or  "Perpendicular"  tracery. 
The  section  of  the  mullions  of  the  East  Chancel  window, 
which  is  of  a  distinctly  "Perpendicular"  type,  is  almost 
exactly  like  that  of  the  Aisle  windows  under  notice.  The 
irregularity  of  the  jointing  of  the  stonework  of  the  jambs 
and  of  the  masonry  above  the  arch  and  elsewhere,  together 
with  the  slight  cusping  of  the  voussoirs  of  the  arch  (which 
is  caused  by  the  using  up  of  the  old  arch  stones,  which 
were  originally  worked  to  a  smaller  radius)  give  confirmatory 
evidence  to  my  theory  of  alterations  in  the  15th  Century.  The 
combination  of  the  Early  English  and  "  Perpendicular"  work 
is  not  unpleasing.  The  arch,  which  is  stilted  some  9  inches, 
is  formed  from  three  centres  and  at  such  a  radius  as  made 
it  possible  to  use  up  (with  approximate  exactness)  the  Early 
English  moulded  voussoirs.  The  cornice — with  stone  gutter, 
shoots,  and  corbels  is  effective  and  worth  noting — especially] 
one  corbel,  of  extra  width,  on  which  a  grotesque  figure  isl 
carved.     There  is  probably  a  buried  plinth. 

Lysons'  view  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  to  which  Ij 
have  before  referred,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  style  of  windows! 
of  the  South  Aisle  before  the  15th  century  alterations  were] 
made.  Instead  of  the  lancets  being  in  groups  of  three,  as' 
at  the  Hospital,  they  were  probably  in  pairs,  and  the  detached 
shafts,  with  their  moulded  caps  and  bases,  would  give  them  a 
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more  ornate  appearance — befitting  the  more  sacred  edifice. 
The  East  windows  in  both  cases  were  probably  almost  iden- 
tical in  design. 

The  To'wer  and  Spire. — The  Tower  is  23  feet  square, 
of  three  stages,  of  a  total  height  (from  ground  floor 
to  top  of  parapet)  of  go  feet,  with  angular  buttresses  to  the 
level  of  the  top  of  second  stage  and  small  buttresses, 
square  with  the  face  of  wall,  at  the  angles  of  the  third  stage. 
Pinnacles,  12  inches  square,  formerly  stood  at  the  angles  of 
parapet.  The  Tower  staircase  is  in  the  South-west  angle. 
The  vaulting  to  first  stage  is  elaborate  and  effective.  The 
view  into  Tower  from  the  Church  is  somewhat  picturesque. 

The  Spire,  when  entire,  was  probably  about  igo  feet 
high,  and,  with  its  pinnacles  and  canopied  windows,  had  a 
singularly  elegant  appearance.  The  band  of  quatrefoils  below 
the  moulded  cornice  of  corona,  formed  part  of  the  original 
design. 

I  do  not  think  I  should  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
a  word  of  praise  and  thankfulness  to  the  brave  firemen  who 
so  pluckily  and  promptly  mounted  the  spire  last  summer 
to  extinguish  the  fire,  caused  by  lightning,  and  thereby, 
probably,  preserved  from  destruction  one  of  our  oldest  and 
most  interesting  churches. 

The  Bells. — The  Belfry  contains  seven  bells,  which 
bear  the  following  Inscriptions,  viz.  : 

1.  Robert    Longney,    Churchwarden,    160S.      J.B. : 

(Supposed  to  be  Joh     Barber.) 

2.  Anno  Domini,  1686. 

3- 

4.  Sante  Johannes  Baptista  ora  pro  nobis.  In  tempore 
Clementis  Lichfield  Sacriste,  Robertus  Handlei 
Magdalene  fecit  me  in  honore  Marie.  (Date : 
Supposed  to  be  about  1400.) 

5.  Sancta  Maria  ora  pro  nobis. 

6.  Prosperity  to  this  Parish,  1725.     Sanctus. 

7.  In  worghepe  of  Seynte  Jon.  John  Patte  ande  Alls 
hys  wyfe,  let  mak  me  bey  her  lyte. 

S   2 
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The  L  in  Alis  is  turned  upside  down.  The  unintelligi- 
bility  of  some  of  the  spelHng  may,  I  think,  be  accounted  for 
by  the  way  in  which  the  inscriptions  were  prepared  for  the 
casting.  It  would  appear  that  the  letters,  which  were  made 
separately — like  type,  were  placed  in  order  in  the  mould,  and 
that  when  the  metal  was  run  they  were  incorporated  in  the 
structure  of  the  bell,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  workman  could  not 
see  the  face  of  the  inscription  before  it  was  cast,  mistakes 
were  unalterable. 

Altars  and  Piscina. — It  would  appear  from  Glouc 
Abb.  Reg.,  A.n.  162,  MSS.  Prinn.,  that  in  addition  to  the 
High  Altar,  which  was  of  course  in  the  Chancel,  there  were 
three  other  Altars  in  Chantry  Chapels,  viz.,  one  dedicated 
to  The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  benefactioned  by 
Alderman  John  Cook  in  1528,  one  of  Thomas  of  Gloucester, 
(who  he  was,  is  doubtful,)  and  one  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas, 
which  was  founded  or  benefactioned  by  William  Sandford, 
temp.  Henry  III. 

There  are  three  places  in  the  Church  where  these  Altars 
may  have  stood,  viz.,  at  the  East  end  of  the  South  Aisle,  the 
East  side  of  the  North  Transept,  which,  by  the  way,  may  have 
been  built  specially  for  a  Chantry,  and  the  present  Vestry,  for 
we  have  here  the  only  Piscinae  in  the  Church,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  in  the  Chancel.  Alderman  John  Walton's  Tomb 
and  mural  tablet  cover  the  wall  space,  where  we  might  expect 
to  find  a  Piscinae  in  the  South  Aisle.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
state  positively  to  whom  the  several  Chantry  Chapels  were 
dedicated,  but  I  think  it  probable  that  that  at  the  East  end 
of  the  South  Aisle  would  be  the  one  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas, 
presumably,  a  Becket — as  the  Chantry  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  this  South  Aisle  was  built,  and 
soon  after  the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  The  North 
Transept  would  probably  be  the  site  of  that  dedicated  to 
The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  leaving  the  present  Vestry,  for  the 
Altar  of  the  said  Thomas  of  Gloucester. 

The  existing  Piscinae  are  very  simple  in  design. 
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The  Hagioscopes  or  Squints.— The  Hagioscopes 
or  Squints  were  inserted  in  the  North  and  South  walls  of  the 
Chancel  in  the  15th  century  :  they  are  each  composed  of  four 
openings  through  the  wall,  11  inches  wide,  divided  from  each 
other  by  stone  divisions  2^in.  thick  and  finished  at  top  by  very 
flat  four-centred  arches.  The  levels  of  the  floors  in  the  side 
Chapels  were  originally  probably  18  inches  lower  than  at 
present,  which  would  of  course  render  it  possible  to  see 
through  the  openings  without  stooping. 

The  Church  Plate. — The  following  is  an  Inventory 
of  the  Church  Plate,  viz. : 

I.  A    silver    cover    paten    of    a    Communion   Cup 
elegantly  moulded  and  chased.     Date  1573. 


A  silver  Flagon  11^  in.  high,  4^  in.  diameter,  with 
hinged  cover.  Inscription,  "Poculum  Ecclesiae 
Nicholai  GlouC  in  usurn  Eucharistiae.  Ex 
dono  Anne  Robins  1626.     Date  1632. 

A  silver  Chalice  with  Paten  cover,  8  inches  high, 
4  inches  diameter.  Inscription,  "  Poculum 
Ecclesiae  Nicholai  Glouc''  in  usum  Eucharistise. 
Ex  dono  Christopheri  Caple  ar  Aldermani 
1626."  Coat  of  Arms  engraved  on  Chalice. 
Date  1630. 

A  silver  Flagon  1 1^  inches  high,  4  inches  diameter, 
with  hinged  cover.  Inscription,  "Poculum 
Ecclesiae  Nicholai  Glouc  in  usum  Eucharistiae. 
Ex  dono  Richardi  Massinger,  Gener.  Aldermani 
1668."  Four  devices  on  Flagon  and  four  on 
cover. 


I 


5.  A  silver  Chalice  yf  inches  high,  4  inches  diameter. 

Inscription,  Thomas  Wadley)  Churchwardens 
John  Wadley       j  1716. 

Maker,  Nathaniel  Lock.     Date  17 16. 
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6.  A    pair    of    silver    Patens,   8f  inches  diameter, 

moulded  rims.  Inscription,  "The  gift  of  Mrs. 
Ann  Clayfield  to  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Glo- 
cestar,  Oct"-  ye  28  Anno  Dom  1716.  Maker 
doubtful.     Date  1716. 

7.  Silver  Cup,  on  baluster  stem,   given   by   Charles 

Hyett,  Esq.,  for  the  use  of  the  sick  in  173 1.     6f 
inches  high,  4  inches  diameter. 
Pricked  inscription  under  bottom  m.c.  1638. 

The  Jacobean  Gallery  Front. — The  Gallery  front 
is  of  the  Jacobean  period,  it  formerly  extended  quite  across 
the  West  cud  of  the  Nave  in  a  line  with  the  Norman  doorway. 
The  backs  of  the  Clergy  Chairs  in  the  Chancel  are  formed  of 
such  portions  as  were  cut  off  in  order  to  make  the  gallery 
front  fit  into  the  Tower  Archway. 

Tombs  and  Monuments.— The  Church  and  Church- 
yard are  full  of  interesting  memorials  of  departed  and  distin- 
guished citizens.  Many  of  the  Monuments  tell  of  the  worthy 
Mayors  and  Aldermen  of  former  days.  I  will  only  refer 
especially  to  that  of  Alderman  John  Walton  and  his  wife  AHce, 
which  stands  in  the  South-east  corner  of  the  South  Aisle,  and 
consists  of  an  Altar-tomb,  on  which  rest  the  painted  effigies  of 
Alderman  John  Walton,  in  his  aldermanic  robes,  and  his 
wife  ;  on  the  North  face  of  tomb  are  the  kneeling  effigies  of 
presumably,  their  son  and  daughter.  Alderman  John  Walton 
died  on  the  20th  September,  1626.  The  Arms  of  the  City, 
as  granted  by  Christopher  Barker,  Garter,  in  1538  (with  the 
curious  difference  that  instead  of  the  sword  and  cap  of 
maintenance  occupying  the  pale  of  the  shield  it  is  occupied 
by  a  pair  of  maces  in  saltier),  are  placed  on  the  wall  of  the 
South  Aisle  above  the  Tomb  and  Mural  Tablet.  John 
Walton  was  Sheriff  in  1613.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  maces  (which  are  the  insignia  of  the  Sheriffs)  were 
substituted  for  the  sword  and  cap  of  maintenance  (which  are 
the  insignia  of  the  Mayors)  in  memor)^  of  his  Shrievalty. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  T.  D.  Niblett,  in  his  Paper  on  "The  Arms 
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of  the  City  of  Gloucester,"  printed  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  "Trans- 
actions of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  iVrchaeological 
Society,''  gives  an  example  of  the  City  Arms  impaled  with 
Private  Arms,  and  suggests  that  they  were  probably  used  by 
one  of  the  Mayors  or  Aldermen  of  Gloucester. 

Register  of  "  Mariadges,"'  -  Baptisms,  and 
Burials,  from  1558  to  1706.— The  Register,  which  is 
written  on  vellum,  consists  of  155  pages,  16^"  X  6^",  and  has 
been  rebound.  It  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  the 
Registers  of  Marriages,  Baptisms,  and  Burials  for  the  first 
42  years  were  transcribed  from  previous  records,  probably 
written  on  rolls.  The  handwriting  for  these  years  is  the 
same  and  is  very  neat. 

The  note  following  the  heading,  which  indicates  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  commencement  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign, 
is  confirmatory  evidence  that  the  Baptisms  did  not  take 
place  at  the  time  the  entries  were  made.  The  note  reads  as 
follows: — "A Observe  that  the  30th  day  of  October  1558  is 
here  made  to  be  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth — whereas  Historians  do  all  agree  that  Qn.  Mary 
did  not  die  and  so  that  Qn.  Eliz.  came  not  to  the  throne  till 
the  17th  Nov"'  following." 

There  are  many  curious  entries  in  this  Register.  Here 
is  one :  "  Item  the  22nd  of  March  (1587)  was  baptized 
Asquethe  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Wolff  a  outlandysheman." 
Here  is  another:  "Item  the  i6th  of  Maye  (1592)  was 
baptized  William  Barnett  found  at  Wover  (27  Over)  his 
sureties  were  Walter  Pyrkett  and  John  Spillman  who  was 
brought  to  this  Church  to  be  baptised  at  the  commandment 
of  the  L'^  Byshoppe." 

There  is  material  in  this  Register  for  an  independent 
paper,  for  we  have  here  the  personal  history  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  for  148  years,  with  their  christian  and  surnames, 
their  occupations,  and  in  many  cases  their  condition.  The 
burials  of  81  victims  of  the  plague  in  1593,  of  42  in  1604  and 
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of  24  victims  of  the  smallpox  in  1706  are  recorded,  together 
with  the  burials  of  many  debtors  from  the  Castle. 

The  variety  in  the  writing  of  the  entries  is  also  in- 
teresting, as  no  doubt  indicating,  in  a  general  way,  the 
characters  of  the  scribes — some  being  extremely  neat,  whilst 
others  are  most  untidy. 
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THE    ORGAN    OF    GLOUCESTER    CATHEDRAL. 
Bv  THE  Rev.  William  Bazeley,  M.A. 


In  December,  1888,  Messrs.  Willis  &  Co.,  the  well-known 
Organ  builders,  were  engaged  in  improving  the  Cathedral 
Organ,  and  the  pipes  and  other  such  parts  of  the  17th  century 
instrument  as  could  be  used  again  were  deposited  for  awhile 
on  the  floor  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave.  In  an  interesting 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Gloucester  Journal  of  December 
8th,  the  Editor  suggested  that  I  should  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  examine  the  debris,  and  clear  up  some  heraldic 
and  historic  difficulties.  The  following  notes  were  some- 
what hurriedly  prepared  and  contributed  to  the  Gloucester 
Journal  of  the  15th  and  22nd  of  December,  1888.  I  venture 
to  reprint  them,  with  a  few  corrections  and  additions,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  lead  someone,  skilled  in  the  history  of 
Church  Music,  to  contribute  an  exhaustive  paper  to  the 
Cathedral  Records  on  the  same  subject. 

I  have  examined  the  heraldic  bearings  on  the  pipes  and 
case  of  the  Cathedral  Organ,  and  have  found  eleven  examples 
of  coat  armour,  and  many  devices  most  of  which  are  merely 
of  an  ornamental  character.  The  heraldic  shields  on  the  large 
pipes  of  the  Great  Organ  rank  first  in  importance.  The  most 
important  shield  of  all,  the  shield  of  Charles  II.,  has  been 
removed  from  the  centre  of  the  Organ  case  looking  west. 
I  know  from  some  manuscript  notes  of  my  old  friend,  the 
late  Mr.  J.  D.  T.  Niblett,  given  to  me  by  his  widow,  that  it 
was  gone  in  1866. 

All  the  Stuart  sovereigns  from  James  I.  to  Anne,  from  1603 
till  May  i,  1707,  bore:  Quarterly:  1  and  4,  Grand  Quarters, 
quarterly,  1  and  4,  azure,  3  Jleurs  de  lys  or,  for  France  Modern ;  2 
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and  3,  gules,  8  lions  passant  gimrdant  in  pale  or,  for  England  ;  2nd 
Grand  Quarter,  or,  within  a  double  tressure  flovy  counter flovy  a  lion 
rampant  gides,  for  Scotland  ;  3rd  Grand  Quarter,  azure,  a  harp  or 
stringed  argent,  for  Ireland.  Charles  II.  used  the  same  sup- 
porters as  our  present  Queen  :  on  the  dexter  side,  A  lion 
rampant  guardant  argent,  royally  crowned,  or  ;  and  on  the  sinister 
side,  A  unicorn  rampant  argent,  royally  gorged  and  chained  or. 

Above  the  shield  was  no  doubt  a  crown  with  two  arches, 
and  below,  the  motto  Dieu  et  mon  Droit.  I  have  no  respect 
for  Charles  11. ,  dissolute  tyrant  that  he  was,  but  it  is  a  pity 
that  his  arms,  which  would  have  given  us  the  first  clue  to  the 
date  of  the  organ,  have  been  ruthlessly  taken  away.  The 
letters  C.  R.  for  Carolus  Rex,  surmounted  by  royal  crowns, 
may  be  seen  on  two  of  the  great  pipes  facing  the  nave. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  the  heraldic  bearings  which  remain. 

I.  Quarterly:  1  and  4,  Grand  Quarters,  France  and  England; 
2,  Grand  Quarter,  Scotland ;  3,  Grand  Quarter,  Ireland,  as  above  ; 
a  label  of  three  points  ermine  ;  impaling  :  azure,  a  chevron  between 
3  lozenges  or,  for  Hyde. 

These  are  the  arms  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  second  son  of 
Charles  I.,  who  succeeded  his  brother  in  1685,  as  James  II. 
On  his  succession  to  the  throne,  he  of  course  discarded  the 
label  of  three  points,  which  was  a  mark  of  cadency.  The 
arms  on.  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield  are  those  of  his  first  wife, 
Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
Her  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  York  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  3rd  September,  1660,  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Ossory 
and  a  maid-servant,  at  the  house  of  her  father,  who  was  at 
that  time  Lord  Chancellor.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
Lord  Clarendon  knew  nothing  of  the  marriage  until  James 
confessed  it  to  the  King,  and  Charles  II.  sent  to  tell  him.  He 
was  indignant  with  his  daughter,  probably  because  of  the 
consequences  which  might  result  to  himself,  and  he  advised 
the  king  to  send  her  to  the  Tower,  promising  to  support  any 
measure  that  might  be  introduced  into  Parhament  for  her 
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punishment.^  Of  eight  children,  the  fruit  of  this  marriage, 
only  two  survived  their  childhood,  and  both  of  these  reigned 
as  queens  of  England: — Mary,  the  wife  of  William  III., 
and  Anne  who  married  George,  Prince  of  Denmark.  Bishop 
Burnet  says  of  the  Duchess  of  York  "  She  was  a  very 
extraordinary  woman.  She  had  great  knowledge,  and  a 
lively  sense  of  things.  She  soon  understood  what  belonged 
to  a  princess,  and  took  state  on  her  rather  too  much.  She 
wrote  well.  .  .  .  She  was  bred  to  great  strictness  in  religion, 

and  practised  secret  confession She  was  generous  and 

friendly,  but  too  severe  an  enemy."  ^ 

The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  though  the  Duchess 
retained  some  influence  over  her  husband  to  the  last.  James 
was  almost  as  profligate  as  his  brother,  and  a  hypocrite  as 
well.  The  Duchess  of  York  died  on  31st  March,  1671. 
Bishop  Burnet  gives  us  an  account  of  her  last  moments,  and 
speaks  doubtfully  as  to  her  supposed  perversion  from  the 
Church  of  England  to  Roman  Catholicism.^ 

II.  Quarterly  :  1  and  4,  azure,  a  chevron  between  3  lozenges  or 
— for  Hyde ;  2  and  3,  paly  of  six  or  and  gules,  a  bend  azure — for 
Lang  ford  ;  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  azure,  a  cross  argent — for 
Aylesbury. 

These  are  the  arms  of  Edward  Hyde,  created  Viscount 
Cornbury  in  1660,  and  Earl  of  Clarendon  in  1661,  Lord 
Chancellor  from  1660  to  1667,  and  Chancellor  of  Oxford  in 
1667.  Lord  Clarendon  quartered  his  mother's  arms  with  his 
own,  because  she  was  the  co-heiress  of  her  father,  Edward 
Langford,  of  Trowbridge,  and  he  charged  his  shield  with  the 
arms  of  his  second  wife  because  she  was  the  heiress  of  her 
father  Sir  Thomas  Aylesbury.  The  political  history  of  Lord 
Clarendon  is  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  it. 
A  memoir  of  this  distinguished  statesman  will  be  found  in 
every  national   biography.     In   1667  he  was  impeached   for 

>  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Time,  1838,  p.  113. 
2  Id.,  p.  115.       ^  Id.,  p.  207. 
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high  treason  and  fled  to  the  continent.  Many  of  my  readers 
will  remember  the  charming  picture,  by  F,  M.  Ward,  "  The 
Disgrace  of  Clarendon."  Lord  Clarendon  died  in  exile  at 
Rouen  on  9th  December,  1674.  His  great  work.  The  History 
of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in  England,'"  will  be  a  lasting 
memorial  of  his  genius. 

But  the  question  of  most  interest  to  us  is,  why  are  the  arms 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  and  of  Lord  Clarendon  in 
such  a  prominent  place  on  our  Cathedral  organ  ?  I  have  no 
doubt  that  one  or  more  of  them  contributed  largely  to  the  cost 
of  the  instrument,  and  that  their  munificence  was  commemora- 
ted in  this  way.  None  of  the  three,  as  far  as  I  know,  had  any 
special  association  with  the  city  or  count}'  of  Gloucester.^ 
Had  the  little  Duke  of  Gloucester,  a  younger  son  of  Charles 
L,  been  alive,  no  doubt  his  arms  would  have  appeared  on 
the  organ  ;  but  he  died  soon  after  his  brother's  restoration,  in 
September,  1660.2 

in.  Azure,  on  a  fess,  or,  8  crosses  formy  fitchy  of  the  field,  in 
chief  a  canton  of  the  2nd  charged  with  a  demi-rose  with  beams  gules 
between  2  fleurs  de  lys  of  the  field. 

These  arms  were  granted  by  Christopher  Barker,  Garter 
Principal  King  of  Arms  to  the  *'  Trinyte  Church  of  Gloucester  " 
28th  March,  1542,  and  the  original  grant,  with  the  arms 
tinctured,  is  in  the  Cathedral  Library.  (See  Records  of  Gloucester 
CathedvaV  Vol. i., p. 81.)  It  maybe  asked  what  is  the  symbolism 
of  this  heraldic  bearing  ? — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  three 
crosses,  the  half  rose  with  beams,  and  the  half  fleur  de  lys  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the 
Garter  King  of  Arms  when  he  invented  it  ;  but  I  have  found 
in  the  Cathedral  Treasurers'  Books  a  drawing  of  these  arms 
with  the  words  "  Schola  Crucis,  Schola   Lucis "  encircling 

^The  Duke  of  York  stayed  at  Matson  House,  together  with  his  father, 
Charles  I.,  and  his  brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  during  the  seige  of 
Gloucester  in  1643. 

'■^He  was  High  Steward  of  Gloucester  for  a  few  months  before  his  death 
in  1660. 
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the  shield,  and  the  following  Latin  verses  which  are  certainly 
as  old  as  1609,  written  below: — 

"Coeruleo  conspersa  solo  rosa,  lilia,  spinae, 
Prae  se  virtutis  stemmata  sacra  ferunt. 

Effigies  veri  campus  sunt  lilia  luces, 
Imminet  his  ccelum  dimidiata  rosa. 

Aurea  per  spinas  via  sit  proelata  salutis, 
Lactea  sic  nobis  sit  via  strata  poli ;  " 

which  have  been  translated  as  follows  : — 
In  lilies,  rose  and  thorns  on  azure  field 
A  long  descent  of  virtue  stands  revealed. 
The  field  shows  truth,  the  lilies  light  uphold, 
In  the  half-rose  we  see  all  heaven  unrolled. 
Salvation's  golden  path  the  thorns  display  : 
Thus  may  our  track  be  strewn,  our  Heavenward  way. — E.J.S. 

IV.  On  the  Choir  side  of  the  Organ  in  the  centre  of  the 
case,  Azure,  two  keys  in  saltire  with  a  sword  in  pale,  the  pommel 
downwards,  or.  These  arms,  which  appear  on  the  screen  and 
elsewhere,  were  assigned  in  very  early  times  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Gloucester,  and  they  have  been  used 
by  some  bishops  as  the  arms  of  the  See.  Sometimes  the 
sword  is  point  downwards  ;  of  late  it  has  been  ommitted 
altogether.  On  Bishop  Goldesborough's  tomb  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  I  find  Or,  three  chevronels  gules,  the  second  chevronel 
charged  ivith  a  mitre  or  given  as  the  arms  of  the  See ;  but  I 
think  that  up  to  the  time  of  Bishop  Frampton  the  arms  of 
the  Abbey  were  generally  used.  Why  Bishop  Fowler,  his 
successor,  discarded  the  sword,  the  symbol  of  St.  Paul,  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  I  cannot  tell.  The  sword 
certainly  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  episcopal  shield. 

On  the  case  of  the  Choir  organ  facing  East,  three  above 
and  four  below  will  be  found  : — 

V.  Argent,  on  a  saltire  sable,  5  swans  of  the  field,  for  Brough. 
William  Brough  is  said  to  have  been  nominated  to  the 
Daanery  of  Gloucester  in  1644,  on  the  occasion  of  Dean 
Frewen's  consecration  to  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry.  Fosbrooke  says,  "  The  civil  war  having  commenced 
he  never  enjoyed  the  situation."     Fosbrooke  is  wrong.     At 
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the  Restoration  in  1660  Dean  Brough  at  once  obtained  his 
long  hoped  for  and  often  despaired  of  honours  and  emolu- 
ments ;  and  lived  to  enjoy  them  till  1671, 

VI.  Azure,  a  chevwn  between  three  martlets  argent,  for  Harwood. 

Richard  Harwood  is  said  by  Fosbrooke  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Gloucester,  and  Rector  of  Wick  Rissington.  He 
was  installed  Prebendary  of  this  Cathedral  in  1660  ;  he  died 
in  i66g,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Michael's  Church.  I  fear 
that  no  monument  exists  to  his  memory. 

Vn.  Azure,  a  bend  or,  on  a  chief  argent  2  Cornish  Choughs 
proper,  for  Vyner. 

Thomas  Vyner  was  installed  as  Prebendary  in  1665,  and  as 
Dean  in  167 1.  He  died  in  1673,  and  was  buried,  I  believe, 
in  the  Lady  Chapel.  There  is,  or  was,  a  marble  slab  there 
with  a  shield  bearing  the  above  arms,  impaling  six  leopards' 
faces  3,  2,  and  1.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Vyner  was  one  of  the  Izods 
of  Stanton,  who  bore  argent,  six  leopards'  faces  vert  3,  2,  and  i. 

The  inscription  is  in  Latin  and  may  be  rendered  as  follows : — 
"The  venerable  Thomas  Vyner,  S.T.P.,  Dean  of  this  Church 
and  Prebendary  of  Windsor.  Of  illustrious  birth,  piety, 
grace,  and  courtesy,  he  was  yet  more  illustrious  for  his 
integrity  of  life  He  died  to  the  grief  and  distress  of  his 
friends  April  nth,  1673,  aged  44. 

VHL  Gules,  a  saltire  or,  surmounted  by  another  vert,  for  Andrews. 

Anthony  Andrews  was  installed  as  Prebendary  in  1665,  and 
died  in  1678.  He  was  Vicar  of  Standish  and  Haresfield,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  latter  parish.  On  his 
monument  are  his  arms,  as  above  :  impaling  ermine,  on  a  chief 
embattled  sable,  3  battle  axes  argent,  showing  that  Mrs.  Andrews 
was  a  member  of  the  "  Sheppard  "  family.  The  inscription  in 
Latin  is  as  follows:—"  Here  lies  Anthony  Andrews,  Clerk, 
who  died  4th  September,  1678." 

IX.  Argent,  six  lions  rampant  guardant  sable  3,  2  and  1,  for 
Savage, 
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Henry  Savage  was  born  at  Eldersfield,  in  Worcestershire, 
and  was  made  Fellow  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1628. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  his  college,  and  other  works.  He 
married  Lady  Mary,  sister  of  William,  Lord  Sandys.  He 
became  Master  of  Baliol  College  in  1650,  and  was  installed 
Prebendary  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  in  1665.  He  died  at 
Baliol  in  1672. 

X.  Argent,  on  a  fess  between  6  martlets  gules  3  cinqtiefoils  of  the 
field,  for  Washbonrne. 

Thomas  Washbourne  was  nominated  Prebendary  in  1643, 
but  had  to  wait  until  1660  to  be  installed.  He  was  rector  of 
Dumbleton,  in  this  county.  He  died  in  1687,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  and  was  buried  in  the  Lady  Chapel.  On  the  mural 
tablet  to  his  memory  are  the  above  arms  : — 

Impaling  or,  on  two  bars  sable  8  crosses  paty  fitchy  argent  2  and  1, 
for  Fell;  and  a  long  inscription  in  Latin  in  which  bespeaks  of 
himself  as  the  greatest  of  sinners  and  the  most  unworthy 
of  God's  ministers. 

XL  Sable,  a  stag's  head  cabossed  argent,  attired  or,  impaling 
quarterly,  or  and  gules,  on  a  bend  sable  3  crosses  paty  fitchy  or. 

The  sixth  Prebendary  in  1665—1669  was  Hugh  Naish, 
who  died  at  Harlaxton,  Lincolnshire,  in  1675.  I  know  of 
no  example  of  a  Naish  bearing  the  above  arms,  which  are 
usually  attributed  to  Broughton  ;  but  I  think  nevertheless, 
they  must  be  his.  The  bearing  on  the  sinister  side,  for  his 
wife,  is  that  of  "  Harman  "  or  "  Hanham." 

We  may  gather  from  these  heraldic  bearings  that  the 
ornamentation  of  the  organ  pipes  and  case  was  completed 
between  1665  and  1669  ;  and,  as  Lord  Clarendon  was  exiled 
in  1667,  I  should  assign  the  work  to  1665-7.  The  building 
of  the  organ  was,  1  believe,  finished  by  1665.  All  the  best 
of  the  ornamentation  belongs  to  this  early  date. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Rimbault  in  his  work  on  Organs,  3rd  Ed.,  1877, 
p.  515,  says  that  the  Organ  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  was 
originally  built  by  the  elder  Harris,  in  conjunction  with  his 
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son,  Renatus,  in  the  year  1670.  The  Treasurers'  Books 
show  that  the  organ  was  built  some  years  earUer.  The 
Jacobaean  Organ  which  was  in  use  in  the  Cathedral  before 
the  Great  Civil  War  was  not  in  its  place  when  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  returned  to  the  Cathedral  at  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  i65o,  but  I  believe  that  it  was 
restored  by  purchase  in  1662  and  sold  in  1663  to  Mr.  Deane, 
the  organist  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  for  ^65. 

There  was  no  "Master  of  the  Choristers,"  as  the  Organist 
is  styled  in  his  official  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Cathedral 
body,  in  the  year  1661  ;  but  in  1662  Mr.  Robert  Webb  held 
that  post.  I  find  a  record  of  Mr.  Webb's  visit  to  Bristol  in 
the  early  part  of  1663,  followed  by  the  arrival  in  Glou- 
cester of  Mr.  Taynton,  a  Bristol  organ  builder,  who  was  paid 
;^io  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  "  tuning  and  setting  up  the 
organ." 

It  is  a  question  of  much  interest — "  What  organ  was  this?" 
Was  it  the  old  Cathedral  Organ,  which  had  been  sold  by  the 
Parliament  or  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Gloucester;  or 
was  it  a  new  instrument  ? 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  old  organ  ;  and 
that  Mr.  Yate,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  for  ;^8o,  was  Thomas  Yate,  a  citizen  of  Gloucester, 
sheriff  of  the  city  in  i65i,  and  mayor  in  1665.  Mr.  Yate 
was  loyal  to  the  Crown,  or  he  would  not  have  held 
these  municipal  offices  during  the  early  years  of  the 
restoration.  We  know  that  he  was  a  patron  of  learning, 
for,  in  the  list  of  donors  to  the  College  Library,  we  read, 
"  Thomas  Yate,  Gen.  hujus  civit.  civis  donavit  Dan.  Senerti 
opera  3  bus  tomis."i  It  speaks  well  for  his  forethought 
that  he  should  have  purchased  the  organ  and  kept  it  intact 
at  a  time  when  all  but  vocal  music  was  out  of  fashion,  and 
organs  were  looked  upon  as  inventions  of  the  evil  one. 

But  this  organ,  whether  it  was  new  or  old,  proved  unsatis- 
factory ;    and   the    Dean    and    Chapter   determined  to  build 

^Records  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  vol  ii.,  p.  164-. 
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another.  The  funds  at  their  disposal  were  barely  sufficient 
to  repair  and  maintain  the  structure  of  the  Cathedral ;  an 
appeal  was  therefore  made,  in  or  about  1662,  to  friends  of  the 
Church  for  assistance  in  providing  an  organ  which  should  be 
worthy  of  its  restored  services. 

The  following  list  of  donors  extending  over  the  years 
1662-66,  has  been  compiled  from  the  Treasurers'  Books  in  the 
Cathedral  Library  : — 

William  Hynson,  of  Hunt  Court,  Esq.,  £5.  He  was  the  son 
I  of  Thomas  Hinson,  Esq.,  of  Hunt's  Court,  in  the  parish  of 
Brockworth,  and  Mary  his  wife,  daughter  of  William 
Lawrence,  of  Shurdington.  Mr.  Hynson  died  at  Brockworth 
on  the  loth  of  August,  1667,  aged  44,  and  was  buried  in  the 
parish  church. 

Gyles  Winston,  of  Sattdhurste,  Esq.,  £5.  The  Winstones 
were  owners  of  Willington  Court  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  and  there  are  several  monuments  to  their  memory  in 
Sandhurst  Church.  Gyles  Winston  died  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1662,  aged  85  years. 

Robert  Halford,  in  Barton  Street,  Gent.,  £10.  Mr.  Halford,  a 
citizen  of  Gloucester,  was  lessee  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
estate  of  Tulwell  Court,  and  of  the  College  mill  in  "  Millard's 
Green,"  now  Palace  Yard.  He  died  April  27th,  1683,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Francis  Baher,  Chancellor,  £15.  His  monument  in  Abbot 
Seabroke's  Chapel  records  that  he  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  for  39  years,  and  died  June  17th,  1669,  aged  69.  He 
was  a  generous  donor  to  the  Cathedral  Library. 

My.  Charles  Pittfield,  Ecclesice  Promptuar,  £6  13s.  4d. 

Mr.  Thomas  Peirse,  Deputy  Auditor,  £5.  Mr.  Peirse  was 
mayor  in  1661,  and  was  no  doubt  a  faithful  adherent  to  church 
and  king.  He  died  November  loth,  1692,  aged  90,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas. 

^^  Her  Highness,  the  lady  Duchess  ofYorke,  her  noble  guift  £100." 
Bishop  Burnet  tells  us  that  her  religious  duties  were  strictly 
performed    under    the    guidance    of    a    tutor   and    chaplain. 
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George  Morley,  who  accepted  this  office  "  as  soon  as  she  was 
owned  to  be  the  wife"  of  the  Duke,  laboured  earnestly  for  her 
spiritual  welfare.  He  had  been  Charles  the  First's  chaplain, 
and  had  ministered  to  the  unfortunate  Lord  Capel  on  the 
scaffold.  In  1660  he  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Worcester, 
and  in  1662  he  was  translated  to  Winchester,  where  he  died 
in  1684,  at  the  age  of  87. 

About  the  year  1662,  Morley  resigned  his  office  as  chaplain 
to  the  Duchess,  and  Dr.  Walter  Blandford,  Fellow  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  and  Prebendary  of  Gloucester,  was  appointed 
in  his  stead.  It  was  no  doubt  owing  to  Dr.  Blandford's 
influence  and  advice  that  she  was  led  to  contribute  a  sum, 
equivalent  to  nearly  five  times  as  much  at  the  present  time, 
towards  a  new  organ  for  Gloucester  Cathedral.  In  1665,  Dr. 
Blandford  was  made  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  in  1671  he  was 
translated  to  Worcester,  where  he  died  in  1675,  ^^  ^^^  ^S^  ^^ 
59.  The  Duke  of  York  was  an  avowed  Roman  Catholic  ; 
and  no  pains  were  spared  by  the  Roman  priests  to  change 
the  faith  of  the  Duchess.  Blandford  and  Morley  saw  her 
danger,  and  strove  hard  to  avert  it.  Blandford  was  with  her 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  and  so  was  Catherine,  the  ill-used 
Queen  of  Charles  II.  It  was  stated  after  the  death  of  the 
Duchess  that  she  had  been  received  into  the  Church  of  Rome 
during  her  last  sickness  ;  but  her  spiritual  advisers,  Morley 
and  Blandford,  were  of  opinion  that  if  this  were  the  case,  she 
became  an  unwilling  pervert,  in  compliance  with  her  husband's 
wishes. 

Mr.  Clarke,  of  Wanford,  £3. 

Mr.  Brett,  £10.  Mr.  Henry  Brett  was  owner  of  Sandiwell, 
in  the  parish  of  Dowdeswell,  and  lessee  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  manor  of  Monkleighton.  He  held  some  office  under 
Lord  Clarendon  as  Lord  Chancellor.  He  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Seames,  Alderman  of  Gloucester,  and 
widow  of  Anthony   Rudd.     He  died  31st  of   March,   1674. 
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Lady  Anderson,  £20.  "  Lady  Gertrude  Anderson,"  lived 
within  the  College  precints  in  a  house  leased  by  her  from  the 
Dean  and  Chapter. 

Mr.  Guise,  £10.  Mr.  John  Guise,  a  member  of  the  Elmore 
family  was  lessee  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  manor  of  Abload. 
He  died  13th  January,  1697,  and  was  buried  at  Sandhurst. 

Mr.  Spicer,  for  and  toimrds  wood  at  Woolnidge,  £90.  I  regret 
that  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  who  this  munificent 
donor  was,  or  what  was  his  connection  with  the  Cathedral. 
Woolrudge  was  a  wood  of  500  acres,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary  de  Lode,  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Sir  Robert  Geery,  £5. 

Mr.  Robert  Clayton  and  Mr.  John  Morrice,  of  London,  £20. 

Gyles  Feitiplace,  Esq.,  £20.  Mr.  Fettiplace  was  lessee  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  Manor  of  Coin  St.  Aldwyn.  He  died 
late  in  the  17th  century,  leaving  three  daughters,  co-heiresses. 

Mr.  William  Hurdman,  £10.  Mr.  Hurdman  lived  at  Tirley, 
where  he  had  a  good  estate. 

Mr.  William  Harris,  £10.     He  was  a  London  merchant.  ^ 

William  Hodges,  Esq.,  £20.  Mr.  Hodges  was  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Great  Sherston,  in  Wilts,  and  farmed  the  rectorial 
tithes  of  that  parish,  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Glouces- 
ter. He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Hodges,  of  Shipton  Moyne, 
near  Tetbury,  by  his  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Cooke,  of  Highnam.  He  was  living  in  1682,  and 
was  then  55  ^  years  of  age. 

The  Lord  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  £10.  This  was  Henry,  2nd 
Earl  of  Kingston,  created  Marquis  of  Dorchester  in  1645. 
He  died  in  1689. 

The  Earl  of  Southampton,  £10.  He  was  Lord  High  Treasurer 
)f  England  from  i65o  to  1667,  and  died  in  May  of  the  latter 
i^ear. 

Both  of  these  noblemen  were  friends  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
md  are  often  mentioned  in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion,  and  in 

^Records  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  vol  ii,  p.  i6i. 
"^  Visitation  of  Gloucestershire,  1682,  p.  gi. 
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his  Life.  It  was  at  Titchfield,  in  Hampshire,  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  that  Charles  I.  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Col.  Hammond  in  November,  1647  ;  and  he  was 
conveyed  from  thence  to  Carisbrooke  Castle. 

Lady  Anstey,  a  Scottish  lady,  £2. 

It  would  appear  from  this  list  that  comparatively  little  was 
subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Gloucester  ;  nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  attached ! 
to  the  Commonwealth.  The  Cathedral  and  its  endowments 
had  been  vested  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1657,  in  the 
Mayor  and  Burgesses,  and  money  had  been  raised  by  sales 
and  leases.  This  grant,  and  all  acts  of  the  Corporation 
relating  to  the  Cathedral,  were  declared  null  and  void  at  the 
Restoration.  The  college  library,  formed  by  the  Purys  and 
other  citizens,  lapsed  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  ceased  to 
be  available  for  public  use.  The  expulsion  of  James  Forbes, 
from  the  preachership  at  the  Cathedral,  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
and  the  deprivation  of  so  many  excellent  ministers  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  to  say  nothing  of  pecuniary  losses,  caused 
many  heart-burnings  which,  even  now,  after  seven  generations 
have  passed  away,  are  scarcely  quenched.  Moreover  the 
cause  of  the  Church  was  closely  allied  with  that  of  the  King ; 
and  Charles  II.  had  deprived  Gloucester  of  its  Charter,  had 
levelled  its  walls,  and  had  given  its  gates  to  the  city  of 
Worcester,  as  a  punishment  for  closing  them  against  his 
father,  Charles  I. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1663,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
agreed  to  pay  Thomas  Harris  a  certain  sum,  I  believe  ;^400, 
to  build  an  organ  for  the  Cathedral,  and  ;^4o  was  paid  to  him  as 
a  first  instalment  on  the  contract  being  signed  and  sealed. 
Renatus  Harris  has  generally  been  credited  with  the  con- 
struction of  our  Cathedral  Organ  ;  but  I  find  Thomas  Harris, 
his  father,  always  spoken  of  as  the  builder. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  also  contracted  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Eldridge,   a   Gloucester  citizen,  to  build  an  organ  loft.     In 
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April,  1664,  this  loft  was  completed,  and  the  organ  case  was 
ready  to  be  raised  into  position. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  case  and  pipes  followed  closely 
on  their  construction.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  in  November, 
1664,  paid  Mr.  Campion  the  sum  of  £^  as  the  first  instalment 
of  a  total  sum  of  £%$,  agreed  upon  for  gilding  and  painting 
the  organ.  As  early  as  1661  Mr.  Campion  had  been  paid 
£\  7s.  for  blue  cloth  for  the  choir  and  some  colouring. 

I  have  accidentally  found  a  reference  to  Mr.  Campion  in 
Dallaway's  Inquiries  into  the  Origin  of  Heraldry  in  England.'^ 
He  was  employed  by  Gregory  King,  Lancaster  Herald  as 
late  as  1694,  ^"^  painting  the  escutcheons  which  were  provided 
for  the  funeral  of  Queen  Mary  H.  at  a  cost  of  ;^i6oo. 

This  then  is  the  hitherto  unknown  or  forgotten  artist  to 
whom  we  owe  the  heraldic  decoration  of  our  Cathedral 
Organ,  No  doubt  as  early  as  1664  he  was  connected  with 
the  College  of  Heralds  and  was  well  known  as  a  heraldic 
painter. 

In  March,  1665,  the  workmen  were  still  employed  in  cast- 
ing the  metal  pipes  and  carving  the  case.  In  September  of 
that  year  Mr.  Thomas  Harris  was  paid  ;^2o  for  two  additional 
stops,  and  in  February,  1665-6,  for  the  year  ending  on  March 
24th,  he  was  presented  with  £10,  as  a  proof  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter's  approval,  on  his  completing  the  work. 

The  ornamentation  was  not  finished  until  the  following 
December,  when  Mr.  Campion  was  paid  the  final  instalment. 
I  gather  from  the  length  of  the  time  employed,  that  Mr. 
Campion  did  all  the  work  with  his  own  hands. 

In  December,  1665,  when  the  organ  was  fit  for  use,  Mr. 
Deane,  organist  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  Mr.  King,  organist 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  came  to  Gloucester,  at  the  request 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  as  "  approbators  " — i.e.,  to  test  the 
quality  of  the  new  organ.  I  believe  that  certain  alterations 
were  agreed  upon,  for  Mr.  King  came  again  in  April  of  the 
following  year.  In  June,  1665,  a  serious  but  somewhat 
*  Printed  by  Raikes  in  /^^  at  Gloucester  in  1793. 
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amusing  difficulty  arose,  for  half-a-crown  had  to  be  expended 
at  Mr.  Jordan's  for  "  medecynes  for  the  rats  that  troubled 
the  organ  bellase."  That  the  "medecynes"  were  not  com- 
pletely effectual  is  shown  by  a  clause  in  the  following 
agreement  for  repairs  and  tuning,  entered  into  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  the  one  part,  and  Thomas  and  Renatus 
Harris,  his  son,  both  of  the  City  of  London,  Organ  Builders, 
of  the  other  part,  on  December  23rd,  1674,  by  which  "  all 
prejudice  by  ratts  and  other  vermin  was  excepted  : — " 

The  following  text  of  this  agreement  was  given  in  a  very 
interesting  article  on  the  Cathedral  Organ  and  Organist 
which  appeared  in  the  Gloucester  Journal,'^ 

"The  said  Thomas  Harris  &  Rene  Harris  (for  and  in 
Consideracon  of  the  yearely  Rent  and  Covennts  herein  after 
menconed  to  be  paid  and  performed)  Doe  for  themselves 
severally  promise  Covennt  &  agree  to  and  with  the  said 
Deane  &  Chapter  that  they  the  sd  Thomas  Harris  and  Rene 
Harris  or  one  of  them  shall  and  will  from  time  to  time  (during 
the  pleasure  of  the  said  Deane  and  Chapter)  Well  and 
sufficiently  keepe  the  organ  in  as  good  repaire  as  now  it  is 
especially  as  to  the  musique  part  of  it  as  alsoe  to  keepe  it 
from  Runniges  stickinges  and  Cipheringes  or  whatever  else 
may  happen  to  the  prejudice  of  the  said  organ  (all  violent 
mocons  or  accidents  by  ropes  and  prejudice  by  Ratts  or  other 
like  vermin  excepted)  And  further  that  they  the  said  Thomas 
Harris  and  Rene  Harris  or  one  of  them  shall  once  in  halfe  a 
yeare  or  oftner  as  occasion  shall  require  give  Notice  to  the 
said  Deane  &  Chapter  of  theire  certaine  aboade  that  soe 
Notice  may  be  given  to  them  for  the  mendinge  the  said  organ 
when  there  shall  be  occasion  And  the  said  Thomas  Harris 
and  Rene  Harris  or  one  of  them  to  come  once  a  yeare  at  the 
least  or  more  as  occasion  shall  require  and  having  Notice  soe 
to  doe  from  the  said  Deane  &  Chapter  for  the  better  Tuninge 
and  Keepinge  the  said  organ  in  all  neddful  and  necessary 

Saturday,  January  14th,  1888. 
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repaires  and  amendments     (The  charge  of  all  speciall  altera- 
tion of  stopps  or  other  extraordinary  Addicions  to  be  from 
time  to  time  paid  &  discharged  by  the  said  Deane  &  Chapter 
as  shall  by  them  at  any  time  be  thought  fitt  and  convenient) 
"  The  said  Deane  &  Chapter  in  Consideracon  thereof  Doe 
covennt    promise  and  agree  to  and  with  the  sd  Deane  and 
Chapter  shall  yearely  and    every  yeare  at  the  fFeast  of  the 
Nativity  of  our  Lord  God  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the 
said  Thomas  Harris   and  Rene  Harris   or  one  of  them    the 
yearely  sume  of  five  poundes.     And  that  they  will  from  time 
to   time   give   notice   to   the   sd    Thomas    Harris    and  Rene 
Harris   or   one   of  them    of  the   defects   of  the  said   organ 
that  soe   they  may  have  convenient  time    to   provide   them- 
selves  with    materials    for    the    doinge   thereof:     And   if  it 
shall  so  happen  that  in  a  yeares  time  or   more   there   shall 
not    be    any   occasion  to    mend  the    said  organ  yet  the  said 
salary   of   five    poundes    to    be    paid   constantly  at  the  time 
aforesaid    yet    soe    as    the   said   Thomas    Harris   and    Rene 
Harris   or   one   of  them    shall    not    faile    upon    notice  given 
as  aforesaid  to  come  oftner  when  occasion  shall  happen,  for 
the  tuninge  and  mendinge  the  said  organ.     In  witness  whereof 
the  said  pties  first  above  named  have  to  these  presents  sett 
their   hands   the   day  and    year  first  above  written.     Mem- 
orandia,  It  is  agreed  and  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  all 
the  said  parties  is  that  if  the  said  Thomas  Harris  and  Rene 
Harris  or  one  of  them  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  come  to  mend 
the  said  organ  upon  Notice  to  be  given  as  aforesaid  that  then 
and  in  such  case  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  the  said  Deane 
and   Chapter  to   deduct   of  the  same   yearely  sum   of  ffive 
pounds  soe  much  as  they  shall  be  dampnified  by  such  neglect 
or  refusall  or  shall  expend  in  and  about  the  mendinge  and 
tuninge  the  said  organ  to  any  other  person  whatsoever  for 
the   purpose  aforesaid  unlesse  the  said  Thomas  Harris  and 
Rene    Harris  or  one  of  them  shall  show  good  cause  to  the 
contrary  that  is  that  they  were  hindred  by  sicknes  or  some 
other  Extraordinary  occasion  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to 
the  said  Deane  and  Chapter." 
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1674 

Received  twenty  pounds  the  fifthe  of  January  of  Mr.  Treas 

Gregory  for  mending  the  organs  and  keeping  them  in  repaire 

untill  Midsummer  next.     I  say  received  by  me  Rene  Harris.^ 

The  following   names   appear  in   the   Dean    and  Chapter 

records  as  Cathedral  organists : — 

1623-1639,  Philip  Hosyer  ; 
1639-1642,  John  Skeover  ; 
1662,  Robert  Webb  ; 

1665,  Thomas  Lowe  ; 

1666,  Daniel  Henstridge  ; 
1674,  Charles  Wren  ; 
1679,  Daniel  Roxergrave  ; 
1682,          Stephen  Jefferys  ; 
1711,          William  Hine. 
1732,  Barnaby  Gunn; 
1740,  Martin  Smith  ; 
1782,           William  Mutlow  ; 
1832,           John  Amott  ; 

1865,  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley  ; 

1874,  C.  H.  Lloyd  ; 

1882,  C.  Lee  Williams. 

In  1663,  Robert  Webb  was  lying  sick  and  poverty-stricken, 
when  the  Dean  and  Chapter  agreed  with  Thomas  Harris  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  organ.  Time  after  time  the  Dean  and 
the  Prebendaries  in  residence  visited  and  relieved  him  in  his 
sickness.  Indeed,  none  who  applied  to  the  Cathedral  clergy 
in  their  trouble  seem  to  have  gone  away  without  succour. 
Wounded  soldiers,  shipwrecked  mariners,  and  escaped  slaves 
from  Barbary,  had  food  and  money  given  them  to  aid  them 
on  their  homeward  journey.  But,  as  was  natural,  a  case  of 
suffering  amongst  the  members  of  the  choir  or  the 
dependants  of  the  Cathedral  body  enhsted  their  fullest 
sympathy  and  most  ready  help.  In  February,  1863-4, 
Mr.  Webb  died,  and  £\  is.  6d.  was  paid  for  his  burial, 
1  This  agreement  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
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besides  4s.  for  making  his  shroud.  His  little  orphan 
girl  was  taken  care  of  for  some  weeks,  and  then  15s.  was  paid 
to  "  transport  her  to  her  mother  on  the  trow."  There  was  no 
fresh  appointment  of  an  organist  until  1665.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  Organist  of  Worcester  Cathedral  assisted  the  choir  on 
occasions  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  Mr.  Thomas 
Lowe,  previous  to  his  appointment  in  June  1665,  appears  to 
have  been  organist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  for  the  sum  of  ;^io 
was  paid  to  him  towards  his  charge  in  removing  from  that 
city.  He  resigned  his  office  within  the  year,  or  may  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  plague  which  visited  Gloucester  at  that 
time.  He  was  succeeded  by  Daniel  Henstridge  who  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  first  of  a  distinguished  hne  of  musicians 
and  composers  who  have  presided  over  the  present  organ  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral. 

We  have  seen  that  the  contributions  from  external  sources 
to  the- organ,  amounted  to  somewhat  less  than  ;^40o.  The 
total  expenses  exceeded  ;^6oo,  and  the  sale  of  the  old  instru- 
ment in  1664  only  produced  £65.  The  balance  paid  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  was  equal  to  a  whole  year's  salary  of  the 
Dean  and  six  Prebendaries,  thus  showing  that  the  Cathedral 
clergy  did  not  shrink  from  self-sacrifice  whilst  they  appealed 
to  the  laity  for  help. 
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NOTES    ON    THE    BENEDICTINE    ABBEY    OF 
ST.     PETER     AT     GLOUCESTER. 

By    W.    H.    ST.    JOHN    HOPE,    MA. 

The  first  record  of  the  abbey  of  Gloucester  is  that  of  its 
foundation  by  Osric  in  68i,  in  honour  of  God  and  St.  Peter. 

Like  many  other  pre- Norman  monasteries  it  was  a  double 
one  for  men  and  women,  under  the  rule  of  an  abbess. ^ 

Of  the  plans  of  such  monasteries  we  know  very  little,  but 
if  the  contemporary  abbey  of  Abingdon  may  be  taken  as  a 
pattern,  they  consisted  rather  of  a  number  of  little  houses, 
with  the  church  as  a  centre,  than  of  a  connected  group  of 
buildings  like  the  Norman  monasteries  of  Canterbury,  Glou- 
cester, Worcester,  and  elsewhere. 

Of  Osric's  church  at  Gloucester  we  know  that  it  contained, 
beside  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter,  an  important  altar  of 
St.  Petronilla  on  the  north  side,  before  which  the  founder 
and  the  first  three  abbesses  were  buried. ^ 

With  the  death  of  the  third  abbess  in  767  this  monastery 
came  to  an  end. 

^  "  Anno  ab  incarnacione  domini  DC™olxxxj° Osrichus  ex  licencia 

Regis  Ethelredi  ex  possessione  sua  in  civitate  Gloucestrie  monasterium 
cenobiale  in  honore  sancti  Petri  apostoli  .  .  .  nobiliter  construxit  et  ibi 
Keneburgam  sororem  suam  abbatissam  constituit,"  etc.  Cott.  MS., 
Domitian  A.  viii.,  f.  1256.  [Printed  in  Historia  et  Cartulariunt  Monasterii 
Sancti  Petri  Gloucestria,  ed.  W.  H.  Hart  (Rolls  Series,  33),  1-3  et  seqq.] 

'^  '  'Anno  domini  Dccviijo.  Kenred  rex  Northanhymbrorum  Rex  moritur  cui 
Rex  Osricus  successit  qui  dudum  Gloucestrensem  monasterium  condiderat 
. vijo.  Idus  Mali  mortuus  est  anno  regni  sui.  xijo.  et  sepelitur  in  ecclesia  sancti 
Petri  coram  altari  sancte  Petronille  in  aquilonari  parte  ejusdera  monasterii 
anno  domino  dccoxxixo."     Ibid.  i.  126  ;  and  Hart,  i.  5. 

"  Kyneburga  soror  regis  Osrici  ....  sepelitur  juxta  fratrem  suum 
Osricum  coram  altari  sancte  Petronille  ejusdem  monasterii." 

"  Edburga  (the  second  abbess  died  in  735  and)  juxta  predecessorem  suam 
et  sororem  Kyneburgam  sepulture  tradebatur." 

"  Eva  (the  third  abbess  died  in  767  and)  juxta  sorores  et  predecessores 
suas  in  eodem  monasterio  tradebatur  sepulture."  Ibid.  f.  126a  and  126J ;  and 
Hart,  1.7. 
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After  lying  waste  for  fifty  years,  Bernulf,  king  of  the 
Mercians  rebuilt  the  monastery,  and  converted  it  into  a 
foundation  of  secular  canons. ^ 

These  canons  existed  until  1022  when,  to  quote  Leland's 
quaint  statement,  "  Kynge  Canute  for  ill  lyvynge  expellyd 
Seculer  Clerks,  and  by  the  Counsell  of  Wolstane  Bysshope 
of  Wunestav  bringethe  in  Monkes."- 

The  Benedictines  thus  introduced  by  Cnut  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  success,  and  after  an  existence  of  thirty-seven 
years  under  a  weak  abbot,  whose  long  rule  was  marked  by 
great  decay  of  discipline,  the  Memoriale  says,  "  God  permitted 
them  to  be  extirpated,  and  the  monastery  in  which  they  were 
established  to  be  devoured  by  the  fiercest  flames,  and  the 
very  foundations  and  buildings  to  be  rent  asunder,  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  utterly  destroyed."'^ 

The  monastery  was  next  taken  in  hand  by  Aldred  bishop 
of   Worcester,  who  in    1058  re-estabhshed  the  monks.     He 

'"Post  obitum  Eve  ecclesia  hec  rectriceet  regiminedestituta  a  morte 
ejusdem  Eve  usque  ad  regnum  Bernulphi  Merciorum  regis  quinquaginta 
nempe  annorum  spatio  deserta  manet  et  desolata.  Bernulphus  autem 
Merciorum  princeps  cenobium  Gloucestrense  spoliatum  et  ruinosum 
inveniens  et  ex  singulari  regalique  cura  promovere  studens  monasterium 
Gloucestrense  reedificavit  et  formam  ejus  mutavit.  Canonicos  seculares 
qui  predicatores  et  clerici  fuerunt  legitimis  uxoribus  plerosque  junctos  et 
conjugates  victuque  ac  habitu  ab  aliis  secularibus  Christianis  parum 
discrepantes  ibidem  collocandos  curavit,"  etc.  From  Memoriale  Ecclesie 
Cathedralis  Gloucestrie  Compendarmm,  penes  Dec.  et  Cap.  Printed  in  Dugdale, 
Monasticon  Anglicanum,  ed.  Caley,  Ellis  andBandinel  (London,  1817)  i.  563. 

The  original  of  this  important  document  cannot  now  be  found.  An 
English  translation  of  it,  tevip.  James  I.  is  in  Lansdovvne  MS.  684,  f.  16. 

2  The  Itinerary  of  John  Leland  the  Antiquary.  By  Thomas  Hearne,  m.a. 
(Oxford,  1744),  viii.  32.  This  hardly  agrees  with  the  account  in  the 
Memoriale  that  "  A  Bernulphi  Merciorum  regis  regno  hec  ecclesia  sub 
clericis  usque  ad  regnum  Canuti  Anglorum  regis  pacatissime  et  felicissime 
floruit."     Dugdale.  i.  563. 

3  "  Postea  vero  cum  monasterium  Gloucestrense  hos  monachos  Bene- 
dictines nulla  salvifica  scientia  nee  salutari  conscientia  imbutos  sed 
tenebris  plus  quam  Cymmeriis  obcaecatos  et  contra  fidem  et  officium 
Christi  tanquam  insensatos  desaevientes  recepisset,  Deus  glorias  suae 
zelotypus  illos  extirpare  et  monasterium  quo  stabulabant  flammis  devorari 
crudelissimis,  ipsaque  adeo  ejus  convelli  fundamenta  ac  asdificia  solo 
adaequari  et  penitus  dirui  permisit."     Memoriale  in  Dugdale,  i.  564. 
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also  began  to  build  a  new  church  from  the  foundations  and 
dedicated  it  in  honour  of  St.  Peter.^ 

Until  now  the  monastery  seems  to  have  occupied  the  same 
site  throughout  its  checkered  history,  but  the  Memoviale  states 
that  Aldred  began  the  new  church  "  a  little  further  from  the 
place  where  it  had  first  stood  and  nearer  to  the  side  {lateri)  of 
the  city."  ^ 

The  Rev.  W.  Bazeley,  in  an  interesting  paper  com- 
municated to  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological 
Society  in  i888,3  suggests  that  Osric's  monastery  stood  within 
the  north  angle  of  the  Roman  town  wall,  on  the  site  of  the 
quire  and  presbytery  of  the  present  cathedral  church,  and 
that  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  Roman  wall 
was  destroyed  and  the  site  extended  beyond  it  to  enable 
Aldred  to  build  his  new  monastery. 

This  is  a  very  possible  state  of  things,  but  the  language  of 
the  Memoviale  seems  to  point  to  an  entirely  new  site  having 
been  selected  for  the  church,  not  "  nearer  the  bounds "  but 
nearer  the  "  side  "  (lateri)  of  the  town. 

Even  under  Aldred's  auspices  the  monastery  did  not 
altogether  flourish.  But  this  time  it  was  through  the  fault 
of  Aldred  himself,  for  on  his  translation  to  York  in  1060  he 
retained  very  many  of  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  that  had 
been  pledged  to  him  on  account  of  his  expenses  in  repairing 
and  re-edifying  the  church. 

In  1072  Wilstan,  the  abbot  consecrated  by  Aldred  in  1058, 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Serlo,  who  found  the  convent 
reduced  to  two  monks  and  eight  novices. 

1  "  Aldredus  ecclesiam  illam  a  fundamentis  construxit  de  novo,  et  in 
honore  principis  Apostolorum  Petri  honorifice  dedicavit."  Cott.  MS. 
Domitian  A.  viii.  f.  127. 

^  "  Aldredus  Wigornensis  episcopus  ejusdem  ecelesiae  novum  inchoavit 
fundamentum  a  loco  quo  prius  steterat  paulo  remotius  et  urbis  lateri 
magis  contiguum."     Dugdale,  i.  564. 

8  Transactions  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaological  Society,  xiii. 
160,  161. 
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The  new  abbot  was  however  not  dismayed  by  the  poverty 
of  the  house  or  the  fewness  of  its  inmates,  and  through  his 
energy  the  numbers  so  increased  that  before  his  death  there 
were  a  hundred  monks,  and  by  the  favour  of  WiUiam  the 
Conqueror  he  recovered  all  the  lands  that  had  been  pledged 
to  archbishop  Aldred. 

With  the  increase  in  numbers  it  became  necessary  to 
rebuild  the  monastery.  On  the  feast  of  the  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul  in  the  year  1089  the  bishop  of  Hereford  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  church.^ 

This  church,  which,  according  to  the  Chronicle  "  abbot 
Serlo  had  constructed  from  the  foundations"  was  dedicated 
on  July  15,  1 100,  by  the  bishops  of  Worcester,  Rochester, 
and  Bangor,  and  another  for  whose  name  a  blank  is  left.^ 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  whole  church  was 
built,  but  so  much  of  it  as  could  be  used  for  the  monks' 
services,  probably  the  presbytery,  quire,  and  transepts,  and 
one  or  two  bays  of  the  nave.  The  other  parts  of  the  church 
would  be  in  various  stages  of  erection. 

To  the  church  begun  by  Serlo  there  can  I  think  be  Httle 
doubt,  from  comparison  with  contemporary  buildings,  that  the 
crypt  and  most  of  the  Norman  superstructure  of  the  present 
building  belong.  It  is  not  stated  that  Serlo  also  began  the 
monastic  buildings,  but  the  passage  next  the  north  transept, 
as  well  as  part  of  the  chapter  house,  is  quite  as  early  as  his 
time,  and  there  are  good  grounds  for  assuming  that  the 
cloister  and  other  buildings  round  it  were  set  out  by  him. 
Into  the  later  history  of  the  church  I  do  not  now  propose 
to  enter. 

1  "Anno  M^lxxxixo  In  die  festivitatis  apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  hoc 
anno  Glovernencis  ecclesie  locatur  fundamentum  venerabili  viro  Roberto 
Herfordensi  episcopo  primum  lapidem  in  eo  ponente.  agente  dompno 
Serlone  abbate."  Cott.  MS.  Dom.  A.  viii.  f.  128;  Dugdale,  i.  543;  and 
Hart,  i.  II. 

2  "Anno  Domini  M".  C°.  idus  Julii  die  dominica  ecclesia  quam  venerande 
memorie  abbas  Serlo  a  fundamentis  construxerat  C  lovernie  ab  Episcopis 
Sampsone  Wygorniensi,  Gundulpho  Rovensi,  et  Heurevo  [sic] 
Bancornensi  dedicata  est  magno  cum  honore."  Cott.  MS.  Dom.  A.  viii.  f. 
128  ;  Dugdale,  i.  544 ,  and  Hart,  i.  12. 
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There  are  one  or  two  statements,  however,  in  the  Memoriale 
touching  the  old  monastery  that  must  not  be  passed  over. 
One  is  that  Edward  the  Confessor  held  a  Witan  at  Gloucester, 
"at  the  time  when  the  Danes  were  expelled,"  "in  the  old 
building  of  this  monastery  now  called  the  long  workshop 
(nunc  longa  opificina  appellato).''  Henry  I.  is  also  said  to  have 
held  the  first  ParHament  since  the  Conquest  "  in  that  very 
ancient  building,"  and  Edward  I.  held  a  royal  assembly  in 
the  same  place. ^  I  do  not  know  where  this  building  stood, 
but  Mr.  Bazeley  tells  me  he  has  found  entries  referring  to  it 
so  late  as  the  reign  of  James  I. 

A  "great  Benedictine  abbey  like  that  of  St.  Peter's  Glou- 
cester, usually  consisted  of  several  groups  of  buildings  laid 
out  on  a  set  plan  which  was  always  more  or  less  closely 
followed,  any  important  deviation  being  generally  due  to 
peculiarities  or  exigences  of  site. 

How  and  when  this  distribution  of  the  buildings  first 
originated  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  a  ninth  century  plan  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Gall  shews  the  same  general  arrangement 
of  the  principal  group  of  buildings  as  most  of  the  large 
Benedictine  houses.^ 

The  buildings  of  the  abbey  of  Gloucester  (See  plan,  Plate  I.) 
are  laid  out  very  nearly  according  to  the  normal  plan,  and  as 
considerable  portions  of  the  monastery  still  remain  I  cannot 
do  better  than  indicate  the  general  arrangement  before 
proceeding  to  a  more  specific  description  of  the  buildings. 

The  abbey  is  situated  in  the  north  quarter  of  the  city,  in  a 
nearly  oblong  area  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  streets, 
and   on    the  east  and  south  by  broad  rows  of  houses  and 

1  "  Edwardus  ille  Confessor  Gloucestriae  commoratur  et  in  antique 
hujus  monasterii  edificio,  nunc  longa   opificina  appellato,  tempore  quo 

Dani   expelluntur   senatum   habuit   saluberrimum Primum   a 

conquestu  parliamentum  per  Henricum  primum  in  ilia  antiquissima  hujus 
monasterii  structura  celebratum  et  in  eodera  loco  Edwardus  primus  .  .  . 
senatum  habuit  satis  regium."  Dugdale,  i.  564. 

^  See  an  admirable  essay  on  the  St.  Gall  plan  by  the  late  Professor 
Willis  in  Archaological  Journal,  v.  86-117.  Also  Ferdinand  Keller,  Bauriss 
des  KlosUrs  St.  Gallen  vonjahr  820,  4to.  Zurich,  1844. 
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gardens.  The  axis  of  this  site  has  north-west  and  south-east, 
but  the  church  stands  more  nearly  east  and  west,  and  we 
shall  see  presently  that  the  variation  of  the  two  axes  has  at 
one  point  caused  a  curious  deviation  from  the  normal  plan  of 
the  buildings.  The  shape  of  the  site,  it  is  quite  clear,  was 
largely  influenced  by  the  lines  of  the  Roman  town,  and  a 
little  more  than  its  south-eastern  portion  was  once  within 
the  Roman  town  wall.  The  plan  of  the  present  abbey  is 
however  laid  out  without  any  reference  to  the  Roman  wall. 
(See  plan,  Plate  I.) 

The  chief  building  of  the  abbey  is  of  course  the  church. 
The  area  south  of  this,  between  it  and  the  city,  was  divided 
by  a  wall  running  south  from  the  corner  of  the  transept. 
The  space  west  of  this  wall  was  the  outer  cemetery,  appro- 
priated to  the  laity.  The  space  east  of  the  wall  was  the 
inner  cemetery,  where  the  monks  were  buried.^  A  precisely 
similar  arrangement  existed  at  Canterbury. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  and  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  site,  is  the  cloister,  round  which  all  the  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  daily  life  of  the  monks  are  grouped  and 
are  accessible  from  it. 

The  space  west  of  the  church,  and  filling  the  whole  of  the 
south-west  quarter  of  the  site,  was  the  outer  court  or  curia. 
In  it  stood  the  hospitate  buildings,  consisting  of  the  halls  and 
chambers  devoted  to  the  exercise  of  hospitality  and  the 
entertainment  of  guests,  and,  near  the  great  gate-house,  the 
eleemosynary  buildings  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  north  side  of  the  outer  court  was  closed  by  a  group  of 
buildings  with  a  gate-house  in  the  centre,  through  which 
access  was  gained  to  the  inner  court,  where  stood  the  mill, 
the  bakehouse,  and  other  menial  buildings. 

The  north  side  of  the  site  was  covered  by  the  abbot's 
lodging  and  the  great  infirmary,  both  of  which  were  closely 
connected  by  covered  passages  with  the  monastic  buildings. 

^  The  first  Lady  Chapel,  that  finished  in  1227-8,  is  called  "capella  beate 
Marie  in  cimiterio."     Cott.  MS.  Dom.  A.  viii.  f.  1326  ;  and  Hart,  i.  60. 
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The  entire  site  or  precinct  of  the  abbey  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall,'  having  the  great  gate-house  in  the  middle  of  its 
west  side,  and  a  second  large  gate-house  towards  the  city  in 
the  middle  of  the  south  side.  A  third  and  smaller  gate  a 
Httle  to  the  east  gave  access  to  the  outer  or  layfolk's  cemetery. 
Of  the  church  at  Gloucester  both  the  plan  and  architectural 
history  are  well  known.  But  there  are  some  points  about  its 
plan  and  arrangements  on  which  a  few  words  may  be  properly 
said.     (See  plan,  Plate  II.) 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
eastern  chapel  the  plan  of  the  church  has  continued  the  same 
throughout  its  architectural  history.  The  reason  for  this  has 
not  however  been  stated.  It  was  not  lack  of  money,  for  we 
are  told  that  the  offerings  at  King  Edward's  tomb  amounted 
to  so  large  a  sum  that  the  whole  church  could  have  been 
rebuilt.  The  real  reason  I  think  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
abbey  of  Gloucester  possessed  no  great  detached  shrine,  such 
as  that  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury,  or  of  St.  Hugh  at 
Lincoln,  or  of  St.  Chad  at  Lichfield,  so  there  was  no  excuse 
for  enlarging  the  church  eastward  to  make  room  for  the 
shrine  and  its  altar,  and  for  the  pilgrims  who  visited  it.  It 
is  true  that  large  crowds  flocked  to  King  Edward's  tomb,  but 
that  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  presbytery,  and  there  was 
ample. passage  for  pilgrims  thereto. 

Concerning  the  arrangement  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
until  the  suppression  of  the  monastery  the  eastern  half  of  the 
church  was  completely  cut  off  from  the  nave  and  aisles  by  a 
series  of  screens.  The  part  so  cut  off  was  the  private  chapel 
(so  to  speak)  of  the  monks,  and  to  it  the  lay  folk  were 
admitted  only  by  favour.  The  nave  formed  as  it  were  a 
separate  church,  and  was  furnished  with  a  principal  as  well 
as  minor  altars,  to  all  of  which  the  laity  had  access.     On  the 

'This  wall  was  built  by  abbot  Peter  (1104-1113),  "abbatiam  muro 
lapideo  insigni  vallavit."  Cott.  MS.  Dom.  A,  viii.  f.  1286.  and  Hart,  i.  13. 
Considerable  portions  of  it  remain  in  places  on  the  north,  west,  and 
south  sides, 
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foundation  of  the  existing  college  of  secular  canons  in  1540 
this  arrangement  was  practically  continued,  and  the  quire  is 
properly  still,  and  was  always  meant  to  be,  the  private  chapel 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  daily  service  which  they  were 
established  to  maintain.  In  no  sense  was  it  intended  to  be 
treated  as  the  chancel  of  a  parish  church,  as  some  modern 
reformers  would  have  it. 

The  existing  arrangements  of  the  quire  and  presbytery 
closely  follow  those  of  old.  The  high  altar  occupied  the  same 
site  as  does  the  present  one,  and  had  behind  its  reredos  a 
narrow  space  containing  cupboards  for  the  principal  jewels 
and,  beneath  the  altar,  two  large  recesses  for  the  keeping  in 
of  relics.  The  two  doors  into  this  space  were  to  allow  the 
priest  to  pass  completely  round  the  altar  when  censing  it  at 
high  mass.  Such  doors  occur  in  the  reredoses  at  Westminster, 
Durham,  Winchester,  and  elsewhere. 

The  space  behind  the  altar  at  Gloucester  has  been  for 
some  time,  I  know  not  how  long,  called  "the  feretory." 
The  Latin  feretnim,  of  which  "  feretory "  is  an  obvious 
English  equivalent,  from  first  meaning  the  bier  upon  which 
a  coffin  was  carried,  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  stone  base 
of  a  saint's  shrine,  and  finally,  when  its  original  meaning  was 
overlooked,  to  the  place  where  the  shrine  stood.  At  Durham 
for  example,  the  platform  of  the  great  shrine  is  called  in  Rites 
"  Saint  Cuthbert's  Feretorye."^  At  Gloucester,  where  there 
was  no  shrine,  the  term,  if  an  old  one,  must  have  another 
meaning. 

The  space  between  the  reredos  and  the  quire  was  called 
the  presbytery,  and  the  two  side  doors  into  it  from  the 
aisles  were  the  ostia  presbitevii.  That  on  the  north  was  the 
usual  way  by  which  the  monks  came  into  quire. 

The  quire  proper  is  under  the  tower,  a  not  unusual 
Benedictine  arrangement.     The  original  screens  at  the  west 

M  Description  or  Breife  Declaration  of  all  the  Ancient  Monuments,  Rites,  and 
Customes  belonginge  or  beinge  within  the  Monasticall  Church  of  Durham  before 
the  Suppression.     Written  in  1593.     Surtees  Society  15,  1842,  p.  4,  etc. 
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end  have  unfortunately  been  destroyed,  but  from  plans  made 
by  Browne  Willis  and  Carter  ^  while  some  remains  of  them 
existed  the  arrangement  can  be  approximately  recovered. 
I  have  advisedly  used  the  plural  word  screens  because  they 
were  two  in  number.  The  first  consisted  of  two  stone  walls : 
the  one  at  the  west  end  of  the  quire,  against  which  the  stalls 
were  returned ;  the  other  west  of  it  between  the  first  pair  of 
pillars.  There  was  a  central  door,  which  was  called  the 
quire  door.  The  western  wall  was  broader  than  the 
other,  and  had  in  the  thickness  of  its  southern  half  an 
ascending  stair  to  a  loft  or  gallery  above,  which  extended 
over  the  whole  area  between  the  two  walls.  This  loft  was  called 
in  Latin  the  pulpitum,  and  it  must  not,  as  it  often  has  been,  be 
confounded  with  the  pulpit  to  preach  from.  It  sometimes 
contained  an  altar,  as  apparently  here  at  Gloucester,  and  on 
it  stood  a  pair  of  organs.  From  it  also  on  the  principal  feasts 
the  epistle  was  read  and  the  gospel  solemnly  sung  at  a  great 
eagle  desk.  On  either  side  the  pulpitum  door  was  probably  an 
altar. 

The  double  screen  I  have  just  described  was  built  by  abbot 
Wigmore,  who  is  recorded  to  have  been  buried  in  1337  "before 
the  salutation  of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  the  entry  of  the  quire 
on  the  south  side,  which  he  himself  constructed  with  the 
pulpitum  in  the  same  place,"  ut  nunc  cernitur-,  says  the  Chronicle,^ 
and  parts  of  it  are  worked  up  in  the  present  screen.  The 
north  side  of  the  quire  entry,  or  perhaps  the  north  quire 
door  was  ornamented  with  images  with  tabernacles  by  abbot 
Horton.3 

^  See  Browne  Willis's  A  Survey  of  the  Cathedrals  of  York,  Durham,  etc. 
(London,  1727),  692,  and  Carter's  plans  and  drawings  published  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1807. 

""AnnoDominiM°.ccc.xxxvii°.ii.  Kalendas  Marcii  obiitdompnusjohannes 
de  Wygmor  abbas  prelacionis  sue  anno  octavo  et  ante  salutacionem  beate 
Marie  in  ingressu  chori  in  parte  australi  sepelitur  quam  ipse  construxit 
cum  pulpito  ibidem  ut  nunc  cernitur."  Cott.  MS.  Dom.  A.  viii.  f.  1396; 
and  Hart,  i.  47. 

3  "  Item  construxit  in  ingressum  chori  in  parte  boriali  ymagines  cum 
tabernaculis  ibidem."     Cott.  MS.  Dom.  A.  viii.  f.  1406  ;  and  Hart,  i.  50. 
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The  second  screen,  all  traces  of  which  have  long  dis- 
appeared, stood  between  the  second  pair  of  piers  ;  that  is,  a 
bay  west  of  the  pulpitum.  It  was  a  lofty  stone  wall  against 
which  stood  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross,  or  Rood  altar  as  it 
was  more  commonly  called,  and  upon  it  was  a  gallery  called 
the  rood  loft,  from  its  containing  the  great  Rood  and  its 
attendant  images.  The  Rood  usually  stood  on  the  parapet 
or  front  rail  of  the  loft,  but  sometimes  on  a  rood  beam 
crossing  the  church  at  some  height  above  the  loft.  Such  an 
arrangement  seems  to  have  existed  at  Gloucester,  for  in  the 
sixth  course  from  the  top  a  new  stone  has  been  inserted  in 
both  pillars  exactly  on  the  line  where  the  ends  of  the  rood 
beam  would  be  fitted  into  or  rested  on  corbels  in  the  pillars. 
On  either  side  of  the  rood  altar  the  screen  was  pierced  by  a 
doorway  for  processions,  and  the  altar  itself  was  protected  by 
a  fence  screen  a  little  further  west.  Such  a  screen  as  this 
still  exists  in  the  nave  of  St.  Albans  and  I  have  found  the 
bases  of  others  in  abbeys  that  I  have  excavated.  We  have 
also  a  detailed  description  in  Rites  of  that  at  Durham,  now 
utterly  swept  away,  which  I  must  presently  quote.  In 
continuation  of  the  line  of  the  west  wall  of  the  piilpitimt  were 
stone  screens  in  both  aisles.  That  in  the  north  aisle  com- 
pletely blocked  it,  and  contained  in  its  thickness  an  ascending 
stair.  In  front  was  an  altar  enclosed  by  screens  to  form  a 
chapel,  and  probably  there  was  some  way  to  the  rood  loft 
over  this  from  the  stair,  for  which  otherwise  I  can  see  no  use, 
unless  indeed  there  was  a  loft  north  of  and  separate  from  the 
pulpitum.  There  are  however  no  marks  of  this.  The  screen 
in  the  south  aisle  was  pierced  by  a  doorway,  between  which 
and  the  south  rood  door  was  an  enclosed  chapel  like  that  on 
the  north.  All  these  arrangements  had  their  parallels  at 
Durham.  The  nave  altar  there  is  thus  described  in  Rites : 
In  the  body  of  the  Churche,  betwixt  two  of  the  hiest  pillors  supportinge 
and  holding  up  the  west  syde  of  the  Lanterne,  over  against  the  Quere 
dore,  ther  was  an  AUer  called  Jesus  Alter,  where  Jhesus  mess  was 
song  every  fridaie  thorowe  out  the  whole  yere.  And  of  the  backsyde  of 
the  saide  Alter  there  was  a  faire  high  stone  wall :  at  either  end  of  the  wall 
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there  was  a  dore  ....  called  the  two  Roode  dores,  for  the  Prosession 
to  goe  furth  and  comme  in  at.  And  betwixt  those  ij  dores  was  Jhesus 
Alter  placed,  as  is  afforesaide.  And  at  either  ende  of  the  Alter  was  closed 
up  with  fyne  wainscott,  like  unto  a  porch,  adjoyninge  to  eyther  roode 
dore,  verie  fynely  vernished  with  fyne  read  vernishe  ;  and  in  the  wainscott, 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Alter,  ther  was  iiij  faire  Almeries,  for  to  locke  the 
chaHces  and  sylver  crewetts,  with  two  or  thre  sewts  of  Vestments  and 
other  ornaments,  belonginge  to  the  said  Alter  for  the  holie  dales  and 
principall  daies.  And  in  the  north  end  of  the  Alter,  in  the  wainscott, 
there  was  a  dore  to  come  in  to  the  said  porch  and  a  locke  on  yt,  to  be 
lockt  both  dale  and  nighte  ....  Also  the  fore  parte  of  the  said  porch, 
from  the  utmoste  corner  of  the  porch  to  the  other,  there  was  a  dore  with 
two  brode  leves  to  open  from  syde  to  syde,  all  of  fyne  joined  and  through- 
carved  worke.  The  height  of  yt  was  sumthinge  above  a  mans  brest ;  and 
in  the  highte  of  the  said  dore  yt  was  all  stricken  full  of  iron  piks,  that  no 

man  shold  clymme  over 

The  description  of  the  altar  and  reredos  above  it  I  need 
not  quote. 

Also  above  the  hight  of  all,  upon  the  waule,  did  stande  the  most 
goodly  and  famous  Roode  that  was  in  all  this  land,  with  the  picture  of 
Marie  on  the  one  syde  and  the  picture  of  John  on  the  other,  with  two 
splendent  and  glisteringe  Archangels,  one  on  the  one  syde  of  Mary  and 
the  other  of  the  other  syde  of  Johne.  So,  what  for  the  fairness  of  the  wall, 
the  staitlynes  of  the  pictures,  and  the  lyvelyhoode  of  the  paynting,  it  was 
thowght  to  be  one  of  the  goodliest  monuments  in  that  church.' 

The  north  chapel  at  Gloucester  had  its  parallel  at  Durham 
in  the  chantry  chapel  of  the  Nevilles,  which  filled  up  two 
whole  bays  of  the  south  aisle,  and,  besides  its  altar  and  other 
furniture,  had  "  therein  a  seate  or  pew,  where  the  Prior  was 
accustomed  to  set  to  here  Jesus  messe."^ 

The  chapel  on  the  south  side  was  represented  at  Durham 
by  "  a  looft  for  the  M"^  and  quiresters  to  sing  Jesus  mess 
every  fridaie,  conteyninge  a  paire  of  orgaines  to  play  on,  and 
a  fair  desk  to  lie  there  bookes  on  in  time  of  dyvin  service."^ 
The  screen  at  Gloucester  closing  the  south  aisle  cor- 
responded to  one  at  Durham  blocking  the  north  aisle,  thus 
described  in  Rites : 

In  the  entrance  of  the  end  of  the  said  north  allie  into  the  said  lanterne 
allie  (i.^.,  the  north  transept),  from  piller  to  piller,  ther  was  a  Trellesdoure, 
1  Rites,  28,  29.  2  /j,-^  3^  3  Hid,  29. 
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there  was  a  dore  ....  called  the  two  Roode  dores,  for  the  Prosession 
to  goe  furth  and  comme  in  at.  And  betwixt  those  ij  dores  was  Jhesus 
Alter  placed,  as  is  afforesaide.  And  at  either  ende  of  the  Alter  was  closed 
up  with  fyne  wainscott,  like  unto  a  porch,  adjoyninge  to  eyther  roode 
dore,  verie  fynely  vernished  with  fyne  read  vernishe  ;  and  in  the  wainscott, 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Alter,  ther  was  iiij  faire  Almeries,  for  to  locke  the 
chaHces  and  sylver  crewetts,  with  two  or  thre  sewts  of  Vestments  and 
other  ornaments,  belonginge  to  the  said  Alter  for  the  holie  daies  and 
principall  daies.  And  in  the  north  end  of  the  Alter,  in  the  wainscott, 
there  was  a  dore  to  come  in  to  the  said  porch  and  a  locke  on  yt,  to  be 
lockt  both  daie  and  nighte  ....  Also  the  fore  parte  of  the  said  porch, 
from  the  utmoste  corner  of  the  porch  to  the  other,  there  was  a  dore  with 
two  brode  leves  to  open  from  syde  to  syde,  all  of  fyne  joined  and  through- 
carved  worke.  The  height  of  yt  was  sumthinge  above  a  mans  brest ;  and 
in  the  highte  of  the  said  dore  yt  was  all  stricken  full  of  iron  piks,  that  no 
man  shold  clymme  over 

The  description  of  the  altar  and  reredos  above  it  I  need 
not  quote. 

Also  above  the  hight  of  all,  upon  the  waule,  did  stande  the  most 
goodly  and  famous  Roode  that  was  in  all  this  land,  with  the  picture  of 
Marie  on  the  one  syde  and  the  picture  of  John  on  the  other,  with  two 
splendent  and  glisteringe  Archangels,  one  on  the  one  syde  of  Mary  and 
the  other  of  the  other  syde  of  Johne.  So,  what  for  the  fairness  of  the  wall, 
the  staitlynes  of  the  pictures,  and  the  lyvelyhoode  of  the  paynting,  it  was 
thowght  to  be  one  of  the  goodliest  monuments  in  that  church. • 

The  north  chapel  at  Gloucester  had  its  parallel  at  Durham 
in  the  chantry  chapel  of  the  Nevilles,  which  filled  up  two 
whole  bays  of  the  south  aisle,  and,  besides  its  altar  and  other 
furniture,  had  "  therein  a  seate  or  pew,  where  the  Prior  was 
accustomed  to  set  to  here  Jesus  messe."^ 

The  chapel  on  the  south  side  was  represented  at  Durham 
by  *'  a  looft  for  the  M'  and  quiresters  to  sing  Jesus  mess 
every  fridaie,  conteyninge  a  paire  of  orgaines  to  play  on,  and 
a  fair  desk  to  lie  there  bookes  on  in  time  of  dyvin  service."^ 

The  screen  at  Gloucester  closing  the  south  aisle  cor- 
responded to  one  at  Durham  blocking  the  north  aisle,  thus 
described  in  Rites : 

In  the  entrance  of  the  end  of  the  said  north  allie  into  the  said  lanterne 
allie  (i.e.,  the  north  transept) ,  from  piller  to  piller,  ther  was  a  Trellesdoure, 

1  Rites,  28,  29.  2  Ibid.  34.  ^  /j,-^  29. 
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which  did  open  and  close  with  two  leves,  Uke  unto  a  falden  dor,  and  above  the 
said  dor  it  was  Ukewaies  trellessed,  almoste  to  the  hight  of  the  valt  above  ; 
and  on  the  highte  of  the  said  trellesse  was  stricken  full  of  iron  piks,  of  a 
quarter  of  a  yerd  long,  to  th'entent  that  none  should  clyme  over  it ;  and  was 
ever  more  lockt,  and  never  opened,  but  of  the  Holie  Dales,  or  of  such 
dales  as  there  was  any  Prosession.i 

At  Durham  the  cloister  is  on  the  south  side  and  at  Gloucester 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  but  mutatis  mutandis  the  arrange- 
ments will  be  found  to  correspond.  In  each  case  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  eastern  of  the  two  doorways  between  the 
nave  and  cloister  was  shut  off  from  the  nave  by  the  screen 
and  reredos  of  a  chapel  adjoining  it  on  the  west.  The 
monks  could  therefore  freely  pass  through  the  cloister  door 
without  being  interrupted  by  strangers. 

This  eastern  door  was  not  only  the  ordinary  entrance 
from  the  cloister,  but  through  it  passed  the  Sunday  and 
other  processions  that  included  the  circuit  of  the  cloister  and 
buildings  opening  out  of  it.  The  procession  always  returned 
into  the  church  by  the  western  cloister  door,  and  after  making 
a  station  before  the  great  Rood,  passed  through  the  rood 
doors  in  single  files  and  entered  the  quire  through  the  pulpitum 
or  quire  door. 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  examination  of  the  monastic 
buildings  round  the  cloister.     (See  plans.  Plates  I.  and  II.) 

Beginning  on  the  east,  the  building  next  to  the  church  is 
a  wide  vaulted  passage.  It  is  chiefly  of  early  Norman 
date,  and  was  originally  of  the  same  length  as  the  width  of 
the  transept  against  which  it  is  built.  It  was  entered  from 
the  cloister  by  a  wide  arch,  and  has  a  wall  arcade  on  each 
side  of  fifteen  arches  on  the  north,  but  only  eleven  on  the 
south,  the  space  between  the  transept  pilaster-buttresses 
admitting  no  more  than  that  number.  The  roof  is  a  perfectly 
plain  barrel  vault,  without  ribs. 

In  the  south-west  corner  is  a  hollowed  bracket,  or  cresset 
stone  as  it  was  called,  in  which  a  wick  floating  in  tallow  was 
kept  to  light  the  passage  when  necessary. 
1  Rites,  32. 
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It  having  become  necessary  in  the  fourteenth  century  to 
enlarge  the  vestry  and  Hbrary  over  the  passage,  its  east  end 
was  taken  down  and  the  passage  extended  to  double  its  former 
length.  At  the  same  time  a  vice  or  circular  stair  was  built  at 
the  north-east  angle  to  give  access  to  the  library.  To  prevent 
however,  the  new  stair  encroaching  too  much  on  the  apse  of 
the  chapter  house,  the  addition  to  the  passage  was  deflected 
a  little  to  the  south  instead  of  being  carried  on  in  a  straight 
line.  The  vault  of  the  added  part  is  a  simple  barrel  like  the 
early  Norman  work. 

The  use  of  this  passage  was  twofold.  First,  it  was  the 
place  where  talking  was  allowed  at  such  times  as  it  was 
forbidden  in  the  cloister.  Hence  its  name  of  locutorium,  or  in 
English,  the  parlour.  Secondly,  it  was  the  way  for  the  monks 
to  go  to  their  cemetery,  perhaps  as  they  did  at  Durham,  where 
"  the  Monnkes  was  accustomed  every  daie,  aftere  thei  dyned, 
to  goe  thorowgh  the  Cloister  ....  and  streight  into  the 
Scentorie  garth,  wher  all  the  Monnks  was  buried,  and  thei 
did  stand  all  bair-heade,  a  certain  longe  space,  praieng 
amongs  the  toumbes  and  throwghes  for  there  brethren  soules 
being  buryed  there,  and,  when  they  hadd  done  there  prayers, 
then  did  they  returne  to  the  Cloyster,  and  there  did  studie 
there  bookes,  until  iij  of  the  clocke  that  they  went  to  evensong. 
This  was  there  dalie  exercise  and  studie,  every  day  after  they 
had  dyned."  ' 

When  the  present  cloister  was  built  the  original  use  of  the 
parlour  seems  to  have  passed  away,  and  in  the  new  works  the 
arch  of  entrance  was  blocked  up  and  covered  by  the  new 
panelling. 

Since  this  also  cut  off  all  access  from  the  cloister  to  the 
library  stair,  a  new  stair  was  built  at  the  west  end  directly 
accessible  from  the  cloister.  For  want  of  room  this  had  to 
be  intruded  into  the  south-west  corner  of  the  chapter  house. 

Above  the  old  parlour  are  two  rooms,  one  over  the  other. 
The  lower  being  the  vestry,  the  upper  the  library. 
1  Rites.  74 
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The  Chapter  House,  Gloucester,  looking  westwards. 
[From  Murray's  Handbook  to  the   Western  Cathedrals.] 
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The  vestry  communicates  only  with  the  church,  from  which 
it  is  entered  by  a  direct  stair  from  the  chapel  east  of  the  north 
transept.  Before  the  suppression  it  was  probably  one  large 
room  where  the  many  vestments  and  ornaments  were  kept, 
but  it  is  now  divided  up  by  modern  partitions  into  three 
separate  vestries.  All  the  old  fittings  have  disappeared,  but 
Carter's  plan  shews  in  it  the  two  cope  chests  that  now  stand 
in  the  church. 

The  library  is  an  interesting  room  of  the  14th  century, 
retaining  much  of  its  original  open  roof.  The  north  side 
has  eleven  windows,  each  of  two  square-headed  lights  and 
perfectly  plain,  which  lighted  the  bays  or  studies.  The  large 
end  windows  are  late  Perpendicular,  each  of  seven  lights 
with  a  transom.  There  are  other  alterations,  such  as  the 
beautiful  wooden  corbels  from  which  the  roof  springs,  which 
are  probably  contemporary  with  the  work  of  the  cloister, 
when  the  western  stair  to  the  library  was  built  and  the  room 
altered.  None  of  the  old  fittings  now  remain,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  library.  It  corresponds  in 
position  exactly  with  that  at  Durham,  which  is  described  in 
Rites  as  "  standinge  betwixt  the  Chapter  house  and  the  Te 
Deum  wyndowe,  being  well  replenished  with  ould  written 
Docters  and  other  histories  and  ecclesiasticall  writers."^ 

The  next  building  in  order  is  the  capitulum  or  chapter  house. 
It  is  three  bays  long,  and  originally  terminated,  as  at  Durham, 
Reading,  and  Norwich,  in  a  semi-circular  apse,  which  was 
replaced  by  the  present  polygonal  apse  in  the  15th  century. 
The  roof  is  a  lofty  barrel  vault  carried  by  three  pointed 
arches.  The  vault  of  the  apse  is  an  ordinary  lierne  vault. 
Along  the  side  walls,  which  are  arcaded,  may  be  traced  the 
line  of  the  stone  bench  on  which  the  monks  sat  in  chapter. 
The  president's  seat  in  the  new  apse  seems  to  have  stood  on 
a  low  dais. 

The  west  end  is  arranged  in  the  usual  Benedictine  fashion 

with  a  central  door  flanked  originally  by  two  large  unglazed 

Rites,  27. 
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window  openings,  with  three  large  windows  above.  The 
lower  part  of  this  wall  is  clearly  the  early  Norman  work  of 
Serlo,^  and  its  stonework  is  reddened  by  the  flames  that 
destroyed  the  wooden  cloister  (or  perhaps  a  temporary  roof 
upon  the  chapter  house)  in  the  fire  of  1102." 

The  upper  part  of  this  end,  and  all  the  side  walls  and  roof 
belong  to  the  later  Norman  work,  when  the  chapter  house 
contained  no  wooden  fittings  to  burn,  and  they  shew  no  signs 
of  fire.  Either  therefore  the  first  building  had  a  wooden 
roof,  or  it  was  incomplete  and  only  temporarily  covered  in. 
The  latter  seems  the  more  likely.     (See  Plate  IV.) 

Only  one  of  the  windows  flanking  the  doorway  can  now  be 
seen  ;  the  other  having  been  partly  destroyed  and  covered  by 
Perpendicular  panelling  when  the  new  library  stair  was  built 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  room. 

In  a  normal  Benedictine  plan  there  extended  from  the 
chapter  house,  parallel  with  the  cloister,  a  large  two-storied 
building.  The  ground  floor  contained  the  common  house,  the 
treasury,  and  other  offices  ;  but  the  upper  floor  was  the  great 
dormitory,  or  dorter  as  it  was  more  commonly  called,  in 
which  the  monks  and  novices  slept. 

At  Gloucester  it  is  quite  clear  that  owing  to  the  contracted 
space  on  the  north-east,  and  the  near  proximity  of  the 
infirmary  buildings,  the  dorter  did  not  occupy  the  normal 
position,  but  stood  east  and  west  beside,  and  extending 
beyond,  the  chapter  house,  so  as  to  gain  more  space  A  like 
arrangement  existed  at  Winchester. 

Of  the  history  of  this  building  we  know  very  little.  From 
the  number  of  monks  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  we  may  assume  it  was  first  built,  it  must  have  been  of 
considerable  size.     In  1303,  perhaps  because  it  was  injured 

1  The  first  chapter  house  must  have  been  built  by  or  been  nearly  ready 
for  use  in  1085,  for  in  that  year  died  Walter,  the  founder  of  St.  Peter's 
Hereford,  "cujus  corpus  Gloucestrie  in  capitulo  honorifice  sepelitur." 
Cott.  MS.  Dom.  A.  viii.  f.  148 ;  and  Hart,  i.  73. 

2  Anno  Mo.cijo.  Ecclesia  sancti  Petri  Gloucestrie  cum  civitate  igne 
cremata  est."    Cott.  MS.  Dom.  A.  viii.  f.  128;  and  Hart,  i.  12. 
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in  the  fire  that  burned  the  cloister  in  1300,'  the  Norman 
dorter  was  destroyed  and  a  new  one  begun. ^  It  took  exactly 
ten  years  to  build,  and  about  All  Saints'  Day,  1313,  after  it  had 
been  blessed  and  sprinkled  with  holy  water  by  the  bishop  of 
St.  David's,  the  monks  carried  their  beds  into  it.-^ 

From  the  time  it  took  in  building  the  new  work  probably 
included  the  chambers,  etc.  forming  the  ground  story. 

Both  the  dorter  and  its  basement  are  now  destroyed,  and 
their  plan  and  extent  are  at  present  uncertain  ;4  but  owing  to 
its  south  wall  having  been  partly  that  of  the  chapter  house 
also  one  small  fragment  has  been  preserved  which  corroborates 
the  historical  account  and  helps  us  to  fix  the  position  of  the 
dorter.  This  fragment,  which  may  be  seen  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  chapter  house,  is  the  jamb  of  one  of  the 
windows  built  between  1303  and  13 13,  and  its  date  is  clearly 
shewn  by  the  little  ball  flowers  round  the  capital  of  the 
shaft.  It  was  also  there  before  the  Norman  apse  of  the 
chapter  house  was  removed,  for  the  later  apse,  which  is 
square  externally,  has  the  corner  cut  off  so  as  not  to  block 
the  window.  A  Decorated  string  course  also  remains  along 
the  chapter  house  wall,  and  on  the  west  is  a  large  blocked 
recess  of  Norman  date  against  the  cloister  wall. 

1  "  De  Incendio  in  abbatia  tercio.  Anno  Domini  moccco.  die  Epiphanie 
circa  horam  ad  sequenciam  magne  misse  incepit  incendium  in  abbathia 
Gloucestrie  in  una  domo  super  meremium  in  magna  curia  abbathie.  De 
cujus  igne  accensa  fuerunt  multa  per  abbatiam  loca  videlicet  parvum 
campanileet  magna  camera,  et  claustrum."  Cott.  MS.  Dom.  A.  viii.  f.  135&  ; 
and  Hart,  i.  35. 

"^  "  Anno  Domini  MOccciij° dirutum  est  vetus  dormitorium 

monachorum  hujus  loci  circa  festum  Sancti  Michaelis  et  incepta  est 
structura  novi  dormitorii."     Ibid.  f.  1376  ;  and  Hart,  i.  41. 

2  "Anno  Domini  M°cccxiiij°  Novum  dormitorium  hujus  domus  circa  festum 
sancti  Michaelis  perficitur  et  fratres  monachi  ex  cellis  egredientes  cum 
lectis  suis  omnes  se  ad  novum  dormitorium  transferunt  circa  festum 
omnium  sanctorum  prius  per  magistrum  David  Martyn  episcopum  sancti 
Davidi  benedicto  et  aqua  benedicta  asperso  astantibus  sibi  clericis  et 
monachis  multis  et  maxime  Willelmus  {sic)  de  Fontayne  id  specialiter 
procurante."     Ibid.  f.  1376  ;  and  Hart,  i.  41,  42. 

*  I  was  unable  by  excavation  to  find  underground  any  definite  remains 
of  the  eastern  limits  of  the  dorter. 
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The  dorter  seems  to  have  had  only  one  door  of  communica- 
tion from  the  cloister,  in  the  south-west  angle,  where  it  still 
exists.  As  there  is  no  other  doorway  north  of  it  on  this  side 
of  the  cloister,  this  door  probably  opened  into  a  sort  of  lobby 
from  whence  a  flight  of  steps  led  to  the  dorter  above  and 
other  doors  opened  into  the  chambers  on  the  ground  floor. 

It  is  usual  in  most  monasteries  to  find  a  direct  communica- 
tion from  the  dorter  to  the  church,  to  enable  the  monks  to  go 
to  mattins  at  midnight  without  descending  into  the  cloister. 
Such  an  arrangement  however  was  not  universal,  and  at 
Gloucester  and  Reading,  both  of  them  large  abbeys,  the  monks 
had  to  come  down  into  the  cloister  to  get  to  the  church. 

Connected  with  the  dorter,  usually  at  its  further  end,  was 
a  considerable  building,  known  as  the  reredorter,  or  in  Latin 
iiecessarium.  It  was  generally  so  built  as  to  be  traversed  by 
the  great  drain  of  the  abbey,  into  which  a  running  stream 
was  turned  and  kept  it  always  clean.  The  site  of  this  build- 
ing at  Gloucester  was  probably  on  the  east  or  north-east  of 
the  dorter,  where  it  might  also  serve  the  infirmary. 

Concerning  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  dorter,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  quote  the  description  of  the  corresponding 
building  at  Durham,  where  the  dormitory  still  exists  as  a 
great  room  about  200  feet  long  and  nearly  50  feet  wide,  with 
the  remains  of  the  rere-dorter  to  the  west  of  it : 

Upon  the  west  syde  of  the  Cloyster  there  was  a  faire  large  house  called 
the  Dorter,  where  all  the  Monnks  and  the  Novices  did  lye,  every  Monncke 
having  a  litle  chamber  of  wainscott,  verie  close,  severall,  by  themselves, 
and  ther  wyndowes  towardes  the  Cloyster,  every  windowe  servinge  for  one 
Chambre,  by  reasonne  the  particion  betwixt  every  chamber  was  close 
wainscotted  one  from  another,  and  in  every  of  there  wyndowes  a 
deske  to  supporte  there  bookes  for  there  studdie.  In  the  weste  syde  of  the 
said  dorter  was  the  like  chambers,  and  in  like  sorte  placed,  with  there  wyn- 
dowes and  desks  towardes  the  Farmery  and  the  water,  the  chambers  beinge 
all  well  boarded  under  foute. 

The  Novices  had  theire  chambers  severall  by  himselfe  in  the  south 
end  of  the  said  dorter  adjoyning  to  the  foresaid  chambers,  having  eight 
chambers  on  each  side  *  *  *  In  either  end  of  the  said  Dorter 
was  a  four  square   stone,  wherein   was  a  dozen   cressets   wrought   in 
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either  stone,  being  ever  filled  and  supplied  with  the  cooke  as  they 
needed,   to  give   light  to   the   Monks  and  Novices,  when  they   rose   to 

theire  mattins  at  midnight,  and  for  their  other  necessarye  uses 

And  the  mydest  of  the  said  Dorter  was  all  paved  with  fyne  tyled  stone, 
from  th'one  end  to  th'other.  Also  the  said  Supprior's  chamber  was  the 
first  chambre  in  the  Dorter,  for  seinge  of  good  order  keapt.  • 

The  apartment  under  the  dorter  called  the  common  house 
has  often  been  mistakenly  termed  the  "day  room,"  a  name 
invented,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe.  Now  if 
any  part  of  the  monastery  could  properly  be  called  the  day 
room,  it  was  the  cloister,  where  the  monks  actually  lived. 
The  common  house  moreover  was  not  a  living  room,  but,  as 
Rites  of  Durham  tells  us,  it  was  "  to  this  end,  to  have  a  fyre 
keapt  in  yt  all  wynter,  for  the  Monnckes  to  cume  and  warme 
them  at,  being  allowed  no  fyre  but  that  onely,  except  the 
Masters  and  Officers  of  the  House,  who  had  there  severall 

fyres Also  within  this  howse  dyd  the  Master  therof 

keepe  his  0  Sapientia,  ones  in  the  yeare,  viz.  betwixt  Martin- 
mes  and  Christinmes,  a  sollemne  banquett  that  the  Prior 
and  Covent  dyd  use  at  that  tyme  of  the  yere  onely,  when 
ther  banquett  was  of  figs  and  reysinges,  aile  and  caikes,  and 
therof  no  superflwitie  or  excesse,  but  a  scholasticall  and 
moderat  congratulacion  amonges  themselves."  ^ 

"Ther  was  belonging  to  the  Common  house  "  at  Durham, 
says  Rites,  "  a  garding  and  a  bowlinge  allie,  on  the  back  side  of 
the  said  house,  *     *     *  *     for  the  Novyces  sume  tymes 

to  recreat  themeselves,  when  they  had  remedy  of  there  master, 
he  standing  by  to  se  ther  good  order." ^  It  is  very  probable 
that  a  similar  arrangement  existed  at  Gloucester,  for  we  know 
that  in  12 18  there  was  a  garden  east  of  the  frater,  between 
the  farmery  and  the  dorter  ;  ^  and  the  blocked  windows  in  the 

1  Rites.  72,  73.  *  Ibid.  75.  ^  Ibid.  75. 

''"Anno  Domino  M'cc'xviij".  Quievit  lis  quam  Willelmus  prior  et 
canonici  sancti  Oswaldi  moverant  (sic)  contra  ecclesiam  sancti  Petri 
Gloucestrie  super  ecclesia  sancti  Johannis  ad  portam  aquilonis  et 
Capella  sancte  Brigide  et  terris  infra  murum  abbatie  a  gardino 
recta  linea  descendendo  per  refectorium.  lardarium.  et  pistrinum  usque  ad 
murum  novum  proximum  sancto  Oswaldo,  etc."  Cott.  MS.  Dom.  A.  viii. 
{.  132  ;  and  Hart,  i.  25. 
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cloister  wall,  one  of  which  is  of  early  thirteenth  century  date, 
shew  that  the  area  into  which  they  looked,  now  the  yard  behind 
the  King's  School,  was  chiefly  open  ground. 

In  the  north  wall  of  the  cloister,  although  it  has  been 
refaced  with  Perpendicular  work,  there  are  two  early-EngHsh 
doorways,  one  at  each  end.  The  eastern  doorway  opens  into 
a  vaulted  passage  or  entry  that  led  to  the  infirmary,  and  at  a 
later  date  to  the  abbot's  lodging  also.  The  western  doorway 
is  now  filled  up  by  a  modern  window.  It  still  retains  the 
upper  pair  of  the  iron  hooks  on  which  the  doors  were  hung,  and 
was  the  entrance  into  the  great  dining  hall  of  the  monks 
called  nfectovium,  or  in  Engish  the  frater. 

The  word  "  frater  "  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Latin  for 
"  brother,"  but  is  the  English  equivalent  of  the  Latin 
vefectorium,  through  the  old  French  forms  nfreitor  and  vefvetov 
and  by  dropping  the  prefix  as  redundant  to  the  fourteenth 
century  EngHsh  form  "  freytour  "  used  by  Chaucer  and  other 
writers.  Since  "  frater "  is  the  term  always  applied  to  the 
monastic  dining  hall  by  those  who  used  it,  and  has  even 
survived  to  our  time  at  Carlisle  and  elsewhere,  I  prefer  the 
shorter  old-English  term  "  frater "  to  the  longer  and  more 
modern  word  "refectory." 

The  frater  at  Gloucester,  which  was  begun  in  1246^  on  the 
site  of  the  Norman  one  destroyed  to  make  room  for  it,  was  a 
great  hall  over  130  feet  long  and  nearly  40  feet  wide.  As  at 
Canterbury,  Worcester  and  elsewhere  it  stood  over  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  cellars.  It  was  therefore  reached  by  a  broad 
flight  of  steps,  beginning  in  the  cloister  and  passing  up 
through  the  frater  door.  The  steps  did  not  open  directly 
into  the  frater,  but  ended  in  a  vestibule  screened  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  hall  and  covered  by  a  loft  or  gallery.  Into  this 
vestibule  would  also  open  the  service  doors  from  the  kitchen 
and  buttery.     At  the  suppression  of  the  abbey  the  "ffrayter 

1  "Anno  Domini  M°.cc°.xlvi°  dirutum  est  vetus  Refectorium  monachorum. 
etinceptaeststructuranovi."   Cott.  MS.  T>ora.  A.  viii.f.  1336;  and  Hart,  i.  30. 
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w*^  thappurtennces "  were  considered  "  superfluous  Buyld- 
ynges,"  and  the  "  leades  Remayning "  upon  them,  by 
estimation  amounted  to  45  fothers.  A  note  is  however 
added  in  the  valuation.  "  No^  the  house  burned  &  most 
parte  of  the  leade  consumed  so  that  there  was  founden  in  & 
upon  therthe  but  xxvj  fifoders  and  iiij^'d."^  The  west  end  and 
nearly  all  the  north  side  have  been  pulled  down  to  the  ground, 
but  the  south  wall,  being  common  to  the  cloister,  remains  up 
to  the  height  of  its  window  sills,  which  Mr.  F.  S.  Waller 
tells  me  exist  under  the  coping  now  surmounting  the  wall. 

The  east  end^  is  also  standing  to  the  same  height.  It  has 
its  width  nearly  filled  by  the  lower  parts  of  five  broad 
panels  (of  which  the  central  was  slightly  wider  than  the  others) 
separated  originally  by  detached  marble  shafts,  and  in  which 
higher  up  were  probably  as  many  windows.  Much  of  the 
stonework  of  the  east  and  south  walls  is  reddened  by  the  fire 
that  destroyed  the  frater  in  1540. 

At  Durham  the  frater  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the 
monks  on  great  festivals  only,  and  at  its  east  end,  says  Rites, 
stoode  a  fair  table  with  a  decent  skrene  of  wainscott  over  it,  being  keapt 
all  the  rest  of  the  yeare  for  the  master  of  the  Novicies  and  the  Novicies  to 

dyn  and  sup  in having  a  convenyent  place  at  the  southe  end  of  the 

hie  table  with  in  a  faire  glasse  wyndowe,  invyroned  with  iron,  and  certaine 
steppes  of  stone  with  iron  rayles  of  th'  one  syde  to  goe  up  to  it,  and  to 
support  an  iron  deske  there  placed,  upon  which  laie  the  Holie  Bible, 
where  one  of  the  Novicies  elected  by  the  master  was  appointed  to  read  a 
chapter  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  in  Latten  as  aforesaid  in  tyme  of 
dynner.3 

Ther  was  also  at  the  west  end  of  the  Frater-house,  hard  within  the 
Frater-house  door,  another  door,  at  which  the  old  Monks  or  Convent  went 
in,  and  so  up  a  greese,  with  an  iron  rail  to  hold  them  by,  into  a  Loft  which 
was  at  the  west  end  of  the  Frater-house,  above  the  Cellar,  where  the  said 
Convent  and  Monks  dined  and  supp'd  together.  The  Sub-Prior  sate  at 
the  end  of  the  table  as  chief ;  and  at  the  greese-foot  there  was  another 
door  that  went  into  the  great  Cellar  or  Buttery,  where  all  the  drink  stood 

1  P.R.O.  Augmentation  Office  Book  494. 

"This  forms  the  west  wall  of  the  entry  to  the  farmery,  and  is  not  in  the 
same  line  as  the  east  wall  of  the  cloister. 
3  Rites.  69. 
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that  did  serve  the  Prior  and  the  whole  Convent  of  Monks,  having  their 
meat  served  them  in  at  a  dresser  window  from  the  Great  Kitchen  through 
the  Frater-house,  into  the  Loft,  over  the  Cellar,  i 

Not  improbably  the  same  usages  prevailed  at  Gloucester. 

Since  there  is  no  cellarer's  building  on  the  west  side  of  the 
cloister,  as  at  Canterbury,  etc.,  the  cellarer's  stores  were  kept 
at  Gloucester  in  a  great  cellar  (or  series  of  cellars)  under 
the  frater.  This  cellar  has  been  proved  by  excavations 
made  under  my  direction  by  the  Gloucester  Cathedral 
Society,  by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  to  have 
been  of  Norman  work.  It  was  about  lo  feet  high,  and 
divided  down  the  middle  into  two  alleys  by  a  row  of  square 
Norman  piers,  upon  which,  and  a  series  of  corresponding 
pilasters  along  the  side  and  end  walls,  rested  a  plain  rubble 
vault.  One  of  the  responds  on  the  south  side  retains  its 
square  chamfered  abacus  and  a  fragment  of  the  springing 
of  the  vault. 

From  the  positions  of  the  responds  uncovered  it  seems  that 
both  the  cellar  and  the  Norman  frater  above  originally 
included  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  entry  to  the  little 
cloister,  part  of  whose  east  wall  is  of  Norman  date.  The 
new  gable  of  the  frater  was  however  set  further  west,  and  so 
necessitated  a  re-construction  of  this  end  of  the  cellar. 

The  early-English  north  wall,  on  the  little  cloister  side,  has 
two  blocked  openings.  The  larger  is  an  archway  12  feet  wide 
and  nearly  as  high  originally,  through  which  large  barrels  and 
other  bulky  stores  could  be  brought  in.  The  lesser  opening, 
just  to  the  east,  was  a  narrow  doorway  which  opened  into  a 
passage  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  with  three  steps  down  at 
the  end.  At  the  bottom  an  archway  on  the  east  opens  into  a 
passage  about  17  feet  long  and  over  6  feet  wide,  which  led 
under  the  entry  to  the  little  cloister  to  a  building  on  the  other 
side  now  destroyed. 

On  the  west  of  these  openings  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
window. 

1  Rites,  73.  74. 
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Of  the  buttery,  pantry,  kitchen,  and  other  offices  that 
served  the  frater  no  definite  remains  exist,  nor  are  their  sites 
known.  A  dilapidated  house  with  stone  walls  at  the  south- 
west angle  may  have  formed  part  of  the  kitchen,  which  was 
usually  a  large  and  lofty  building,  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal 
roof.  Such  were  the  convent  kitchens  at  Ely  and  Durham, 
each  about  35  feet  square,  and  the  splendid  abbot's  kitchen  at 
Glastonbury  is  of  the  same  area.  The  great  convent  kitchen 
at  Canterbury  was  47  feet  square  within.  At  Gloucester  one 
of  the  buildings  west  of  the  frater  was  a  larder,  as  we  find 
from  an  agreement  made  in  13 18  with  St.  Oswald's  priory. ^ 

Having  now  described  the  purely  monastic  buildings  round 
the  great  cloister,  for  the  abbot's  lodging  on  the  west  side 
properly  belongs  to  the  hospitate  buildings,  with  which  it  will 
be  described,  we  will  pass  to  the  examination  of  the  cloister 
itself. 

The  cloister  was  the  place  where  the  monks  lived,  and 
the  various  buildings  connected  with  their  daily  life  were 
grouped  round  it  and  accessible  from  it.  Here  at  Gloucester 
it  is  145  feet  square,  and  is  surrounded  by  covered  alleys 
nearly  12  feet  wide,  enclosing  a  central  open  space,  which 
was  simply  a  grass  plat.  The  outer  walls  are  substantially 
of  Norman  date,  but  now  overlaid  and  refaced  by  Perpendi- 
cular panelling.  The  first  cloister  was  very  different  from 
what  we  now  see,  having  only  a  wooden  roof,  resting  in  front 
on  an  open  arcade  carried  by  pairs  of  pillars.  How  long  this 
remained  we  do  not  know,  but  in  1300  the  cloister  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  the  great  camera  or  lodging 
and  the  little  bell  tower.^  During  abbot  Horton's  rule, 
1351-77,  a  new  cloister  was  begun,  but  only  carried  as  far  as 
the  chapter  house  door,  and  for  many  years  it  remained 
unfinished.  It  was  finally  completed  at  great  cost  by  abbot 
Froucester,  who  ruled  from  1381  to  1412.2 

1  See  note  supra,  ^  See  note  supra. 

^  "Claustrum  monasterii  quod  fuit  inceptum  tempore  Thome  Hortone 
abbatis  et  ad  hostium  capituli  perductum  et  multis  annis  imperfectum 
ibidem  relictum  magnis  expensis  et  sumptuosis  honorifice  construxit." 
Cott.  MS.  Dom.  A.  viii.  f.  1426  ;  and  Hart,  i.  30. 
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The  east  alley,  which  is  of  earlier  date  than,  and  of  different 
design  from  the  other  alleys,  was  used  as  a  passage  between 
the  church  and  the  farmery  and  later  abbot's  lodging,  and  out 
of  it  also  opened  the  parlour,  chapter  house,  and  dorter  door. 
The  side  to  the  garth  is  divided  into  ten  bays,  each  containing 
a  large  window  of  eight  lights  crossed  by  a  broad  transom 
projecting  externally  like  a  shelf.  Below  this  shelf  the  window 
openings  were  originally  not  glazed,  but  entirely  open.  Mr. 
F.  S.  Waller  has  suggested  that  the  shelf,  which  also  extends 
round  the  other  sides  of  the  cloister,  formed  a  sort  of  awning 
or  protection  from  the  weather.  In  the  third  bay  from  the 
church  the  southern  half  is  pierced  with  a  door  below  the 
transom.  On  the  cloister  side  of  the  southern  half  of 
the  second  bay,  and  of  the  northern  half  of  the  fourth  bay 
there  was  in  each  case  built  out  a  httle  cupboard  or  closet 
now  destroyed.  These  may  have  been  for  keeping  books  in. 
This  alley  has  no  bench  against  the  walls. 

The  south  alley  was  shut  off  at  the  east  end,  and  probably 
also  at  the  west  end,  by  a  screen.  It  has  ten  windows 
towards  the  garth,  each  of  six  lights,  but  below  the  transom 
the  lights  are  replaced  by  twenty  little  recesses  or  carrels, 
two  to  each  window.  Every  carrel  is  lighted  by  a  small  two- 
light  window  and  is  surmounted  within  by  a  rich  embattled 
cornice.     (See  Plate  V.) 

At  Durham  the  corresponding  alley  is  described  in  Rites  as 
having  :  in  every  wyndowe  iij  Pewes  or  Carrells,  where  every  one  of 
the  old  Monks  had  his  carrell,  severall  by  himselfe,  that,  when  they  had 
dyned,  they  dyd  resorte  to  that  place  of  Cloister  and  there  studyed  upon 
there  books,  every  one  in  his  carrell,  all  the  afternonne,  unto  evensong 
tyme.  This  was  there  exercise  every  daie.  All  there  pewes  or  carrells  was 
all  fynely  wainscotted  and  verie  close,  all  but  the  forepart  which  had 
carved  wourke  that  gave  light  in  at  ther  carrell  doures  of  wainscott.  And 
in  every  carrell  was  adeske  to  lye  there  bookes  on.  And  the  carrells  was 
no  greater  then  from  one  stanchell  of  the  wyndowe  to  another.  And  over 
against  the  carrells  against  the  church  wall  did  stand  sertaine  great 
almeries  [or  cupbords]  of  waynscott  all  full  of  Bookes,  etc.  so  that 
every  one  dyd  studye  what  Doctor  pleased  them  best,  having  the  Librarie 
at  all  tymes  to  goe  studie  in  besydes  there  carrells. 
I  Rites,  70,  71. 


Plate   V. 


The  South  Alley  of  the  Cloister  at  Gloucester, 
showing  the  monks'  carrels. 

[From  Murray's  Handbook  to  the   Western  Cathedrals.'] 
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The  Gloucester  carrells  shew  no  signs  of  fittings,  nor  have 
they  been  enclosed  by  wainscot.  There  are  also  no  marks  on 
the  opposite  wall  of  bookcases  having  stood  there.  It  is 
however  possible,  from  certain  differences  in  it,  that  the 
easternmost  carrell  was  fitted  up  as  a  book  closet. 

The  west  alley  closely  resembles  the  east  alley,  and  like  it 
was  a  mere  passage,  but  it  has  a  stone  bench  along  the  wall. 
At  its  north  end  is  the  frater  door,  already  described,  and  at 
the  south  end  the  procession  door  into  the  church.  In  the 
west  wall  are  two  doorways.  One,  about  the  middle  of  its 
length,  opens  into  the  court  of  the  abbot's  old  house.  The 
other,  at  the  southern  end,  opens  into  a  vaulted  passage  of 
Norman  date  under  part  of  the  abbot's  house,  which  was  the 
main  entrance  into  the  cloister  from  the  outer  court. 

This  entrance  was  always  carefully  guarded  to  prevent 
intrusion  by  strangers  or  unauthorized  persons. 

The  passage  itself,  which  will  more  properly  be  described 
with  the  abbot's  house,  served  as  the  outer  parlour,  where 
the  monks  talked  with  strangers  and  visitors  ;  it  was  also,  as 
at  Durham,  "a  place  for  marchannts  to  utter  ther  waires."' 

The  west  alley  wall  towards  the  garth  has  ten  six-light 
windows,  with  unglazed  openings  below  the  transom,  now  all 
bricked  up.  Below  the  southernmost  window,  and  in  the 
third  bay  from  the  north  are  doors  into  the  garth. 

The  north  alley  was  closed  at  both  ends  by  screens,  and 
must  therefore  have  had  some  special  use.  From  analogy 
with  the  arrangements  at  Durham  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  alley  was  partly  appropriated  to  the  novices.  At 
Durham  the  north  end  of  the  west  alley,  near  the  Treasury, 
was  so  used,  and  "  over  against  the  said  Treasury  door 
was  a  fair  stall  of  wainscott  where  the  Novices  were 
taught.  And  the  master  of  the  Novices  had  a  pretty  seat  of 
wainscott.  .  .  .  over  against  the  stall  where  the  Novices  sate. 
And  there  he  taught  the  said  Novices  both  forenoon  and 
after  noon.  No  strangers  or  other  persons  were  suffered  to 
■1  '  Rites.  44- 
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molest  or  trouble  the  said  Novices  or  Monks  in  their  carrels 
while  they  were  at  their  books  within  the  Cloister.  For  to 
that  purpose  there  was  a  Porter  appointed  to  keep  the 
Cloister  door."  ^ 

We  have  moreover  curious  evidence  that  the  north  alley  at 
Gloucester  was  appropriated  to  the  novices  in  the  traces  of 
the  games  they  played  at  in  their  idle  moods.  On  the  stone 
bench  against  the  wall  are  scratched  a  number  of  diagrams 
of  the  form  here  represented  : 
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Diagrams  of  games  in  the  Cloister  at  Gloucester. 

The  first,  of  which  there  are  several,  is  for  playing  the 
game  called  "  Nine  Men's  Morris,"  from  each  player  having 
nine  pieces  or  men.  The  other  two  are  for  playing  varieties 
of  the  game  of  "  Fox  and  Geese."  Such  traces  of  games 
may  generally  be  found  on  the  bench  tables  of  cloisters, 
where  they  have  not  been  "  restored,"  and  excellent  examples 
remain  at  Canterbury,  Westminster,  Salisbury,  and  elsewhere, 
though  they  have  not  received  the  attention  they  deserve. ^ 

At  Gloucester  they  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
novices'  alley,  the  only  others  now  to  be  seen  in  the  cloister 
being  an  unfinished  Nine  Men's  Morris  board  in  the  south 
alley  and  one  or  two  crossed  squares  in  the  west  alley. 

The  north  alley  wall  towards  the  garth  is  divided  into  ten 
bays.  Of  these,  the  five  eastern  bays  have  the  usual  window 
of  six  lights  in  the  upper  half,  but  the  lower  half  contained 
six  small  openings,  all  now  bricked  up  save  two  or  three  that 
have  been  re-opened.  Unfortunately  all  have  lost  their  sills, 
and  their  sides  have  also  been  cut  away,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  F. 
1  Rites,  71,  72. 

-  An  interesting  paper  On  the  indoor  games  0/  School  boys  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  Mr.  T.  Micklethwaite,  f.s.a.,  is  printed  in  the  Archieological 
Journal,  xlix.  319-328.  The  Gloucester  examples  are  therein  described 
and  figured. 


Plate  VI. 


The  Cloister  Lavatory,  Gloucester. 
[From  Murray's  Handbook  to  the  Western  Cathedrals.'] 
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S.  Waller  suggests,  to  fit  a  certain  sized  brick ;  it  is  however 
clear  that  they  were  glazed.  In  the  fifth  bay  is  a  small  and 
narrow  blocked  doorway  into  the  garth.  The  next  four  bays 
are  occupied  by  the  very  beautiful  lavatory,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  its  date  that  has  been  preserved.  It  projects  eight 
feet  into  the  garth  and  is  entered  from  the  cloister  alley  by  eight 
tall  arches  with  glazed  traceried  openings  above.  Internally 
it  is  47  feet  long  and  6-J  feet  wide,  and  is  lighted  by  eight 
two-light  windows  towards  the  garth,  and  by  a  similar  window 
at  each  end.  One  light  of  the  east  window  has  a  small 
square  opening  below,  perhaps  for  the  admission  of  the 
supply  pipes,  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  other  entrance 
either  in  the  fan  vault  or  the  side  walls.     (See  Plate  VI.) 

Half  the  width  of  the  lavatory  is  taken  up  by  a  broad  flat 
ledge  or  platform  against  the  wall,  on  which  stood  beneath 
the  windows  a  lead  cistern  or  laver  with  a  row  of  taps,  and 
in  front  a  shallow  trough  originally  lined  with  lead  at  which 
the  monks  washed  their  hands  and  faces.  From  this  the 
waste  water  ran  away  into  a  recently  discovered  tank  in  the 
garth.  This  will  be  noticed  when  describing  the  water 
supply. 

In  the  eastern  half  of  the  bay  west  of  the  lavatory  is  a 
very  curious  arrangement.  It  consists  of  a  large  opening  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  window,  occupying  the  space  of  two 
lights,  with  a  square  chase  in  the  head  carried  up  vertically 
on  the  outside.  It  had  a  transom  at  half  its  height,  now 
broken  away,  as  is  also  the  sill.  My  friend  Air.  J.  W. 
Clark,  F.S.A.,  has  suggested  to  me  that  the  chase  (which  was 
probably  lined  with  wood)  was  for  a  rope,  and  as  a  bell  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  frater,  to  call  the  brethren  to  meals,  was  a  not 
uncommon  feature,  the  bell  may  very  likely  have  been  here 
placed  at  Gloucester. 

In  the  north  wall  of  the  cloister  opposite  ihe  western  bay 
of  the  lavatory  is  a  groined  recess  or  almery  where  the  towels 
were  hung.  At  Durham,  where  there  was  an  almery  on  either 
side  the  frater  door,  "all  the  forepart  of  the  Almeries  was 

_         H  2 
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thorowgh  carved  worke  [for  to  geve  ayre  to  the  towels]  and 
iij  dors  in  the  forpart  of  either  almerie,  and  a  locke  on  every 
doure,  and  every  Monncke  had  a  key  for  the  said  almeryes, 
wherin  did  hinge  in  every  almerie  cleane  towels  for  the 
Monncks  to  drie  there  hands  on,  when  they  washed  and  went 
to  dynner."^ 

The  Gloucester  towel  recess  was  also  closed  by  doors, 
the  hooks  and  other  traces  of  which  still  remain.  Above  the 
doors  is  "  through  carved  work  "  or  open  tracery  like  that 
formerly  at  Durham.  The  towels  were  hung  in  two  wooden 
cupboards  at  the  back. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  east  alley  of  the  cloister,  and 
almost  concealed  by  the  later  panelling,  is  an  early-English 
doorway  opening  into  a  vaulted  passage  or  entry,  chiefly  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  This  entry  passes  between  the  east 
gable  of  the  frater  and  what  I  have  suggested  may  have  been 
the  common-house  garden,  and  leads  straight  into  the  infirmary 
cloister.  The  passage  is  covered  by  a  stone  vault  of  four 
bays  supported  by  heavy  moulded  ribs  springing  from  corbels. 
The  south  half  of  the  passage  is  6  feet  lo  inches  wide,  but 
the  northern  half  of  the  east  wall  is  set  back  so  as  to  increase 
the  width  to  7^  feet.  This  passage  was  lighted  in  the  first 
bay  by  a  single  light  with  trefoiled  head,  with  very  wide 
internal  splay.  In  the  wider  end  were  two  other  openings 
now  blocked.  That  to  the  north  had  a  transom  two-thirds  of 
the  height  up,  above  which  the  rear-arch  is  moulded,  while 
below  it  is  plain.  The  other  is  not  carried  above  the  transom 
level  and  the  sill  has  been  cut  down  and  the  opening  made 
into  a  doorway  into  a  house  outside ;  in  which  state  it 
remained  until  within  the  last  forty  years.  That  some 
thirteenth  century  building  stood  here  seems  evident,  and  the 
upper  half  of  the  north  opening  was  clearly  a  window  above 
the  roof  to  light  that  end  of  the  entry. 

The  north  end  of  the  entry  opens  directly  into  the  east 
alley  of  the  infirmary  or  "farmery"  cloister,  which  is  built 
against  the  north  side  of  the  east  end  of  the  frater. 
1  Rites,  67. 
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It  is  an  irregularly  shaped  area  of  about  54  feet  square, 
and  consists  of  a  central  garth  surrounded  by  covered  alleys. 
The  garth  wall  is  of  good  Perpendicular  work  with  five 
traceried  openings  on  each  side. 

The  south  side  is  still  covered  by  a  lean-to  roof,  but  the 
west  alley  forms  part  of  a  fifteenth  century  house  which  is 
built  over  and  to  the  west  of  it. 

The  north  alley  and  most  of  the  east  alley,  which  are  now 
open  to  the  sky,  were  not  long  ago  also  covered  by  part  of  a 
large  house  on  the  east.  The  room  or  rooms  over  them,  on 
a  plan  made  in  1831,  kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  Waller,  are  called 
Babylon.  Probably  this  is  an  old  name,  and  we  have 
analogous  cases  in  Jerusalem  Chamber  and  Jericho  Parlour 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  two  upper  chambers  in  the 
pentise  gatehouse  at  Canterbury  called  Heaven  and  Paradise. 
In  the  thickness  of  the  north  wall  is  a  stair  now  blocked, 
which  led  to  Babylon,  and  seems  to  show  it  was  an  old 
building,  but  Babylon  itself  has  now  disappeared  and  with  it 
all  the  old  work  on  the  east  side  of  the  cloister.  Whether 
as  at  Canterbury  there  was  an  infirmary  cloister  here  in 
Norman  times  we  cannot  now  tell,  but  the  present  one, 
excepting  of  course  the  garth  wall,  was  certainly  built  (or 
rebuilt)  with  the  frater  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  there 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  south  alley,  against  the  frater  wall,  part 
of  a  moulded  half-arch  that  crossed  it  at  its  east  end  to  carry 
the  thrust  of  the  frater  gable,  and  some  of  the  hooked  corbels 
that  supported  the  lean-to  roof.  But  the  early-Enghsh 
arrangement  differed  considerably  from  that  now  existing, 
since  there  must  have  been  some  means  of  bringing  carts 
through  it  to  the  archway  into  the  cellar  under  the  frater. 

Part  of  the  court  of  the  infirmary  cloister  at  Canterbury 
was  in  Norman  times  the  herbarmm  or  herb  garden,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  small  garth  at  Gloucester  was  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

On  the  north-east  of  the  infirmary  cloister  stood  the 
infirmary  itself.      It  consisted  of  a  great  hall  standing  east 
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and  west,  built  like  the  nave  of  a  church,  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  pier  arches,  and  clerestory  windows  above,  with 
a  large  chapel  attached  to  the  east  end  of  the  hall,  as  at 
Canterbury,  Ely,  Peterborough,  and  elsewhere.  There  was 
also  a  kitchen  and  other  offices,  and  sometimes  other  chambers 
were  added  like  the  "  table  hall  "  at  Canterbury  and  Ely. 

It  was  usual  at  the  suppression  to  pull  down  most  of  the 
"  farmery  "  as  being  "  deemed  superfluous,"  but  the  minor 
parts  of  it,  being  purely  domestic  in  character,  were  often 
converted  into  dwelling  houses  for  the  prebendaries  and  other 
members  of  such  new  foundations  as  Gloucester,  and  so 
considerable  portions  have  been  preserved.  Here  the  chapel 
was  destroyed,  and  the  great  hall  unroofed  and  partly  demolish- 
ed, but  its  west  end  and  six  arches  of  the  arcade  escaped,  the 
latter  probably  because,  as  at  Canterbury,  the  south  aisle  had 
been  previously  cut  up  into  sets  of  chambers.  All  these  remains 
are  of  admirable  early  thirteenth  century  work,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  in  clearing  away  the  old  houses  in 
i860,  it  should  have  been  found  necessary  to  also  remove  a 
curious  vaulted  lobby  and  other  remains  on  the  east  side  of 
the  little  cloister.  The  main  entrance  was  originally  in  the 
west  end  of  the  hall,  where  part  of  the  doorway  still  remains, 
and  was  probably  covered  by  a  pentise  or  porch  with  a  door 
(still  remaining)  from  the  infirmary  cloister,  so  that  there  was 
a  continuous  covered  way  from  the  farmery  to  the  church. 
A  more  important  entrance  seems  however  to  have  been 
made  later  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle. 

Owing  to  the  cramped  space  in  this  part  of  the  abbey 
precinct,  all  the  subordinate  buildings  of  the  farmery  were 
placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  hall.  They  are  shewn 
in  Carter's  plan,  incorporated  with  later  dwellings,  but  have 
unfortunately  all  been  removed,  and  only  one  house  containing 
old  work  now  remains.  This  however  1  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  but  in  one  of  its  outhouses  is  to 
be  seen  a  corner  of  the  farmery  chapel.  Such  space  as  there 
was  on  the  north,  and  that  to  the  west  was  the  infirmary 
garden. 
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The  popular  notion  of  a  monastic  infirmary  is  that  it  was 
simply  the  hospital  for  sick  monks.  But  this  was  only  one  of 
its  uses.  As  its  very  name  tells  us  it  was  also  the  abode  of 
the  infirm  brethren,  and  the  sempeda  or  monks  who  had  been 
professed  fifty  years,  and  were  then  no  longer  bound  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  Rule,  also  hved  there.  Besides  these,  there 
were  also  admitted  any  of  the  monks  who  were  temporarily 
released  from  the  observance  of  the  Rule,  such  as  the  minuti, 
that  is,  those  who  had  been  let  blood.  The  beds  of  the 
inmates  were  originally  arranged  in  the  aisles  of  the  hall,  but 
m  the  fourteenth  century  and  onwards  the  aisles  were 
generally  cut  up  into  a  number  of  little  rooms. 

Among  the  buildings  of  the  farmery  was  probably  the  hall 
in  which  the  monks  were  allowed  to  eat  flesh  and  drink  freely 
by  special  leave  of  their  superiors,  and  this  being  an  indulg- 
ence {misericordia),  the  hall  was  called  the  "  misericord." 
Though  1  cannot  fix  its  site,  such  a  hall  certainly  existed  at 
Gloucester,  as  may  be  seen  from  one  of  the  injunctions  issued 
to  the  monastery  by  Robert  of  Winchelsea,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  1301  : 

Injungimus  etiam  vobis  districte  quod  quandocunque  fratres  monachi 
pro  recreatione  in  infirmaria  comederint,  duae  partes  ad  minus  comedant 
in  refectorio  in  conventu  abbatise  :  et  caeteris  officialibus  quibus  incumbit 
cura  hospitum  et  infirmorum  continua  cum  tertia  parte  existente  in 
recreatione  in  infirmaria  minime  computatis  cum  laborantibus  et  debilibus 
abbati  et  priori  liceat  dispensare.^ 

On  the  west  side  of  the  little  cloister,  and  partly  overriding 
it,  is  a  medieval  house  of  several  dates,  from  the  thirteenth 
century  to  the  suppression  and  later.  Owing  however  to 
modern  partitions  and  fittings  and  repeated  alterations  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  trace  its  architectural  history.  The 
oldest  part  of  it  consists  of  a  vaulted  undercroft  of  early- 
English  work  extending  north  and  south  beneath  the  western 
part  of  the  house.  It  consists  of  three  bays,  of  which  two 
now  form  the  kitchen  of  the  house,  and  the  third  or  northern- 
most is  walled  off  to  form  a  passage  outside.  More  work  of 
'  Hart,  i.  Ixxxvii. 
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the  same  period  adjoins  this  on  the  west,  including  a  good 
doorway  with  moulded  head.  This  doorway  was  clearly,  as 
now,  an  external  one.  The  undercroft  stops  short  about 
12  feet  from  the  frater  wall  (or  wide  enough  to  leave  a  cart 
way)  and  there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  it  extended  further 
east.  Looking  at  its  position  so  near  the  great  cellar,  the 
kitchen,  and  other  offices,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  original 
upper  floor  was  the  cellarer's  checker,  or  counting  house,  and 
the  undercroft  a  place  for  stores.  Such  an  arrangement  had 
its  parallel  at  Durham,  where  the  cellarer's  checker  adjoined 
one  "end  of  the  Great  Kitchinge,  having  a  longe  greece  goynge 
up  to  yt  over  the  Fawlden  yeatts."^  Such  a  greece  or  stair 
may  well  have  been  approached  by  the  early-English  external 
doorway  here.  The  cellarer's  office  at  Durham  "  was  to  see 
what  expences  was  in  the  Kitchinge,  what  beffes  and  muttones 
was  spente  in  a  weeke,  and  all  the  spyces  and  other  necessaries 
that  was  spente  in  the  Kitchinge,  both  for  the  Prior's  table 
and  for  the  hole  Covent,  and  for  all  strangers  that  came. 
Yt  was  his  office  to  se  all  things  orderly e  served,  and  in  dewe 
tyme.     The  chambre  where  he  dyd  lye  was  in  the  Dorter." 2 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  examination  of  the  hospitate 
buildings,  or  those  devoted  to  the  reception  of  guests.  These 
were  generally  arranged  in  three  groups.  The  abbot's  group, 
where  the  king,  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  or  nobility  were 
entertained,  at  first  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  cloister. 
But  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  new  lodging  for  the  abbot  was 
built  on  the  north  side  of  the  precinct,  and  his  first  lodging 
handed  over  to  the  prior.  The  second  group  was  in  charge 
of  the  cellarer,  and  stood  somewhere  in  the  great  court ;  in  it 
were  lodged  merchants,  franklins,  and  other  middle  class 
folk.  The  third  group,  where  the  lower  orders,  pilgrims  and 
paupers,  were  housed,  stood  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  great  gatehouse.  This  was  in  fact  the  casual  ward, 
which  on  account  of  its  costing  least,  is  the  only  form  of 
pubhc  hospitality  that  has  survived  down  to  our  own  time, 
1  Rites.  83.  2  ifjin^  83. 
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for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law 
was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  Monasteries. 

The  old  abbot's  lodging,  afterwards  the  prior's  house,  and 
now  the  Deanery,  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  cloister. 
It  consists  of  two  main  blocks,  built  on  two  sides  of  a  court ; 
the  one  to  the  south  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  cloister  and 
the  church,  the  other  to  the  west  with  the  court  between  it 
and  the  cloister. 

The  southern  block,  which  contained  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  abbot,  consists  of  three  large  square  Norman 
chambers,  one  above  the  other,  with  their  original  windows 
enriched  within  and  without  with  zigzag  mouldings.  Each 
chamber  has  also  in  the  north-east  corner  an  inserted  or 
altered  doorway  into  a  garderobe  tower  shewn  in  Carter's 
plan  but  now  destroyed ;  and  the  two  lowest  chambers  have 
their  southern  corners  crossed  by  stone  arches,  moulded  or 
covered  with  zigzag  ornament.  All  these  chambers  are  sub- 
divided by  partitions  into  smaller  rooms. 

The  ground  story  is  entered  from  a  vaulted  lobby  or 
antechamber,  now  modernized  and  converted  into  a  porch. 
The  first  floor  has  a  similar  antechamber,  as  had  originally 
also  the  second  floor,  but  this  has  been  altered.  These  ante- 
chambers are  all  of  early  thirteenth  century  date,  with  a  good 
deal  of  excellent  work  remaining  about  the  windows. 

Between  the  church  and  the  rooms  just  described  is  a 
building  of  two  stories.  The  ground  story  consists  of  a 
vaulted  passage  already  described  as  the  outer  parlour.  It  is 
on  a  lower  level  than  the  cloister,  which  is  reached  from  it  by 
a  flight  of  steps.  Over  it  is  a  lofty  room,  also  vaulted,  which 
was  the  abbot's  chapel.  It  is  now  entered  by  an  awkward 
skew  passage  from  the  first  floor  antechamber. 

Both  the  chapel  and  outer  parlour  were  once  9  feet  longer, 
but  were  shortened,  and  their  west  ends  rebuilt  with  the  old 
masonry,  at  the  same  time  that,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  the 
west  front  of  the  church  was  rebuill  and  also  curtailed  of  a 
bay  in  the  fifteenth  century.     The  first  floor  of  all  this  part 
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of  the  house  contained  the  abbot's  private  apartments,  namely, 
his  dining  room,  bedroom,  solar  and  chapel.  The  second 
floor  was  devoted  to  his  own  special  guests,  while  the  ground 
story  contained  a  reception  room  and  probably  accommoda- 
tion for  one  or  more  servants. 

At  the  north-west  corner  of  this  southern  block  is  a  semi- 
octagonal  turret.  Until  this  was  altered  a  few  years  ago  it 
contained  the  front  entrance  into  the  deanery,  and  within  it  a 
flight  of  stairs  led  to  a  series  of  landings  communicating  with 
the  antechambers  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  as  well  as  the 
rooms  on  the  north.  Both  the  turret  and  the  landings 
replace  a  much  earher  entrance  tower,  nearly  square  in 
form,  and  of  the  same  date  as  the  antechambers.  Many 
traces  of  this  remain,  and  shew  that  it  was  a  handsome  and 
important  structure. 

The  western  block  of  buildings,  which  is  connected  with  the 
southern  block  by  the  turret  and  landings,  has  been  so  altered 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  further  modernized  and  enlarged 
of  late  years,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  out  the  original 
arrangement.  The  southern  half  is  two  stories  high,  with  a 
large  hall  on  the  upper  floor,  and  the  servants'  department 
below.  The  hall  is  now  divided  into  two  rooms  lined  with 
good  Jacobean  panelling,  and  its  fifteenth  century  roof  under- 
drawn by  plaster  ceilings. 

At  the"  north  end  of  the  hall  is  another  two-story  building. 
The  lower  floor  is  of  stone,  and  now  contains  various  domestic 
offices.  But  originally  it  formed  part  of  a  building  of  con- 
siderable architectural  importance,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
jamb  of  an  elaborate  early-Enghsh  window  at  the  north-west 
corner.  From  its  position,  this  early-Enghsh  building,  which 
seems  to  have  extended  westwards  as  far  as  the  inner  gate, 
was  most  likely  the  abbot's  hall,  and  here  doubtless  took 
place  the  famous  historical  dialogue  between  Edward  II.  and 
abbot  Thoky.^  Some  time  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  this  hall  was  cut  down  and  an  upper  story  of  wood 
1  See  Hayt,  i.  44. 
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built  upon  it,  of  which  the  east  end  still  remains.  At  one 
time  it  evidently  extended  further  west.  Internally  it  has 
been  gutted  and  now  contains  nothing  of  interest  to  shew 
its  use. 

The  court  of  the  abbot's  house  was  probably  enclosed  by 
covered  alleys  on  the  west  and  north  sides  to  enable  the  abbot 
to  pass  into  the  cloister  under  cover.  In  recent  alterations  to 
the  deanery  a  block  of  additional  rooms  has  been  built  on  the 
west  side  of  the  court  against  the  hall. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  abbot 
removed  from  the  old  building  on  the  west  side  of  the  cloister 
to  a  new  lodging  on  the  north  side  of  the  monastery,  and 
the  old  abbot's  house  became  the  abode  of  the  prior. 

The  history  of  the  new  lodging  is  as  follows  : 

Between  13 16  and  1329,  while  John  Wygmore  was  prior, 
"  he  built  the  new  camera  of  the  abbot  beside  the  infirmary 
garden."  ^  Abbot  Thomas  Horton  (1351-77),  built  "  the 
abbot's  chapel  beside  the  infirmary  garden."  2 

These  extracts  from  the  Chronicle  of  the  abbey,  when 
compared  with  the  plan  of  the  group  of  buildings  they  refer 
to,  which  until  1862  formed  the  bishop's  palace,  are  easy  of 
explanation.  First  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  camera. 
This  in  medieval  language  is  not  always  restricted  to  a  single 
room,  but  may  mean  a  group  of  chambers,  or  even  a  hall  with 
the  chambers  and  offices  annexed  to  it.  The  letters  patent  of 
Henry  VIII.  founding  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester  in  1541, 
among  other  things,  grant  to  the  bishop  for  his  residence  all 
the  premises  known  as  the  abbot's  lodging,  of  which  a  detailed 
description  is  given  in  the  charter.^  Until  the  building  of  the 
present  palace,  this  ancient  dwelling  of  the  abbot  and  his 
successors  the  bishops  of  Gloucester  remained  substantially 

1  "  Dum  prior  ejusdem  monasterii  extiterat  cameram  abbatis  juxta 
gardinum  infirmarie  construxit."  Cott.  MS.  Dom.  A.  viii.  f.  139;  and 
Hart.  i.  55. 

2  "  In  edificiis  tam  extra  quam  infra  multnm  ampliavit  ut  capellam 
abbatis  juxta  ortum  infirmarie."     Ibid.  f.  1406  ;  and  Hart,  i.  48. 

3  See  Appendix, 
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intact,  and  through  Mr.  Waller's  kindness  I  am  able  to  give 
plans  and  drawings  of  it  made  before  its  destruction.  (See 
Plate  III.)  From  a  careful  comparison  of  the  plans  and 
elevations  with  Henry  VIII's  charter  we  can  make  out  its 
original  uses  fairly  accurately. 

Broadly  speaking  the  house  consisted  of  the  great  hall 
with  the  abbot's  camera  on  the  east,  and  the  servants' 
department  and  lodgings  for  guests  on  the  west.  From  the 
abbot's  apartments,  where  he  also  entertained  special  guests, 
a  gallery  led  eastward  to  another  camera  close  to  the  infirmary, 
containing  a  hall,  pantry,  kitchen,  chapel,  and  bedrooms, 
which  were  the  private  apartments  of  the  abbot  himself. 
All  these  buildings  had  cellars  and  offices  beneath  them. 
On  the  east  of  the  abbot's  lodging  lay  the  infirmary  garden, 
on  the  west  the  inner  court,  and  on  the  south  the  abbot's 
garden.  The  north  side  was  bounded  by  a  street.  The 
sequence  of  the  buildings  I  take  to  be  as  follows  : 

The  eastern  camera  was  that  built  by  Wygmore,  while  prior, 
beside  the  farmery  garden.  The  great  hall  was  probably  also 
Wygmore's  work,  to  which  were  added,  by  abbot  Horton,  the 
abbot's  apartments  on  the  east  and  the  little  hall  for  the 
servants  on  the  west. 

The  use  to  which  all  this  large  estabhshment  was  put 
is  well  described  in  Rites  of  Durham,  where  the  Prior 
whose  hospitallie  was  soch  as  that  there  neaded  no  geist  haule,  but 
that  they  weare  desyrouse  to  abound  in  all  lyberall  and  fre  almess  geving, 
did  keppe  a  moste  honorable  house  and  very  noble  intertaynement, 
being  attended  upon  both  with  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  of  the  best  in  the 
countrie,  as  the  honorable  service  of  his  house  deserved  no  lesse ;  the 
benevolence  therof,  with  the  releefe  and  almesse  of  the  hole  Covent  was 
alwaies  oppen  and  fre,  not  onely  to  the  poore  of  the  citie  of  Durham  but 
to  all  the  poore  people  of  the  countrie  besides.  ^ 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  cellarer's  buildings  and  "casual 
ward  "  in  the  outer  court. 

Concerning  these  buildings  we  have  very  little  historical 
evidence,  nor  are  there  any  remains  of  importance  to  enable 
r.s  to  re-construct  their  plans  and  arrangements. 
'  Rites,  76. 
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intact,  and  through  Mr.  Waller's  kindness  I  am  able  to  give 
plans  and  drawings  of  it  made  before  its  destruction.  (See 
Plate  III.)  From  a  careful  comparison  of  the  plans  and 
elevations  with  Henry  VIII's  charter  we  can  make  out  its 
original  uses  fairly  accurately. 

Broadly  speaking  the  house  consisted  of  the  great  hall 
with  the  abbot's  camera  on  the  east,  and  the  servants' 
department  and  lodgings  for  guests  on  the  west.  From  the 
abbot's  apartments,  where  he  also  entertained  special  guests, 
a  gallery  led  eastward  to  another  camera  close  to  the  infirmary, 
containing  a  hall,  pantry,  kitchen,  chapel,  and  bedrooms, 
which  were  the  private  apartments  of  the  abbot  himself. 
All  these  buildings  had  cellars  and  offices  beneath  them. 
On  the  east  of  the  abbot's  lodging  lay  the  infirmary  garden, 
on  the  west  the  inner  court,  and  on  the  south  the  abbot's 
garden.  The  north  side  was  bounded  by  a  street.  The 
sequence  of  the  buildings  I  take  to  be  as  follows  : 

The  eastern  camera  was  that  built  by  Wygmore,  while  prior, 
beside  the  farmery  garden.  The  great  hall  was  probably  also 
Wygmore's  work,  to  which  were  added,  by  abbot  Horton,  the 
abbot's  apartments  on  the  east  and  the  little  hall  for  the 
servants  on  the  west. 

The  use  to  which  all  this  large  estabhshment  was  put 
is  well  described  in  Rites  of  Durham,  where  the  Prior 
whose  hospitallie  was  soch  as  that  there  neaded  no  geist  haule,  but 
that  they  weare  desyrouse  to  abound  in  all  lyberall  and  fre  almess  geving, 
did  keppe  a  moste  honorable  house  and  very  noble  intertaynement, 
being  attended  upon  both  with  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  of  the  best  in  the 
countrie,  as  the  honorable  service  of  his  house  deserved  no  lesse ;  the 
benevolence  therof,  with  the  releefe  and  almesse  of  the  hole  Covent  was 
alwaies  oppen  and  fre,  not  onely  to  the  poore  of  the  citie  of  Durham  but 
to  all  the  poore  people  of  the  countrie  besides.  ^ 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  cellarer's  buildings  and  "  casual 
ward  "  in  the  outer  court. 

Concerning  these  buildings  we  have  very  little  historical 
evidence,  nor  are  there  any  remains  of  importance  to  enable 
lis  to  re-construct  their  plans  and  arrangements. 
1  Rites,  76. 
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The  first  notice  of  the  buildings  in  the  outer  court  is  of 
their  being  almost  all  burned  in  the  fire  that  destroyed  great 
part  of  the  city  in  iigo. 

In  1300,  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  a  fire  began  in  a 
timbered  house  in  the  great  court,  from  which  it  spread  to  the 
small  bell-tower,  the  great  camera,  and  the  cloister.^  This  bell 
tower  was  perhaps  a  Norman  north-west  tower,  and  the  great 
camera  must  I  think  be  the  abbot's  house,  now  the  deanery. 
The  wooden  house  whose  burning  began  the  mischief  was 
probably  therefore  on  the  north  side  of  the  court. 

In  1305  the  king's  justiciars  were  entertained  by  the  abbot 
at  a  solemn  and  sumptuous  feast  "  in  the  great  hall  in  the 
court  of  the  abbey."  ^  This  of  course  may  have  been  the 
abbot's  own  hall  on  the  north  side  of  his  old  lodging,  but  it 
is  more  hkely  to  have  been  the  great  guest  hall  under  the 
charge  of  the  cellarer. 

Thomas  Horton  while  abbot  (1351-77)  built  the  "covered 
camera  of  the  monks'  hostelry  and  the  great  hall  in  the  court 
where  the  king  afterwards  held  his  parhament."  ^ 

This  parliament  is  said  to  have  been  held  in  1378  in  the 
aula  hospitum  or  guesten  hall,  so  that  the  magna  aula  and  the  aula 
hospitum  are  one  and  the  same  building.  Adjoining  it  was  a 
guest's  chamber  [camera  hospicii),  where  the  privy  council  met, 
"  which  was  anciently  called  the  king's  chamber  on  account 
of  its  beauty."^ 

1  See  note  supra. 

2  "  In  magna  aula  in  curia  abbatie."  Cott.  MS.  Dom.  A.  viii.  f.  136& ; 
and  Hart,  i.  38. 

3  "  Item  cameram  monachorum  hostolarie  coopertam  et  magnam  aulam 
in  curia  ubi  postmodum  rex  parliamentum  suum  tenuit  erexit.  Ibid.  f.  140&  ; 
and  Hart,  i.  50. 

*  This  parliament  sat  from  22nd  October  to  16th  November,  1378.  The 
king  (Richard  II.)  stayed  sometimes  at  Gloucester,  sometimes  at 
Tewkesbury.  The  account  of  his  visits  to  Gloucester  furnishes  some 
curious  evidence  concerning  the  monastic  buildings  and  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  put : 

"  Sed  cum  esset  Gloucestrie  tam  ille  quam  tota  familia  sua  in  abbathia 
hospitabatur  que  eis  in  parliamento  ita  undique  erat  impleta  ut  conventus 
per  aliquot  dies  in  dormitorio  postea  vero  in  dome  scole  utilius  consultus 
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It  appears  from  these  extracts  from  the  Chronicle  that  the 
hall  where  the  judges  feasted  in  1305  was  rebuilt  by  Horton, 
together  with  other  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  guests. 
Where  they  stood  is  doubtful,  but  most  likely  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  court,  where  some  old  remains  still  exist  in 
the  houses  there.  As  to  their  probable  arrangement  I  cannot 
do  better  than  again  quote  from  Rites  of  Durham  : 

There  was  a  famouse  house  of  hospitalHtie,  called  the  Geste  Haule, 
within  the  Abbey  garth  of  Durham  ....  the  Terrer  of  the  house  being 
master  thereof,  as  one  appoynted  to  geve  intertaynment  to  all  staits,  both 
noble,  gentle,  and  what  degree  so  ever  that  came  thether  as  strangers,  ther 
interteynment  not  being  inferior  to  any  place  in  Ingland,  both  for  the 
goodnes  of  ther  diett,  the  sweete  and  daintie  furneture  of  there  lodgings, 
and  generally  all  things  necessarie  for  traveillers.  And  withall,  this 
interteynment  contynewing,  not  willing  or  commanding  any  man  to  departe, 
upon  his  honest  and  good  behavyour.  This  haule  is  a  goodly  brave 
place,  much  like  unto  the  body  of  a  Church,  with  verey  fair  pillers 
supporting  yt  on  ether  syde,  and  in  the  mydest  of  the  haule  a  most 
large  rannge  for  the  fyer.  The  chambers  and  lodginges  belonging  to 
yt  weare  so  swetly  keept,  and  so  richly  furnyshed  that  they  weare  not 
unpleasant  to  ly  in,  especially  one  chamber  called  the  Kyngs  Chamber, 
deservinge  that  name,  in  that  the  King  him  selfe  myght  verie  well  have 
lyne  in  yt,  for  the  princelynes  therof.  The  victualls,  that  served  the  said 
geists,  came  from  the  great  Kitching  of  the  Prior,  the  bread  and  beare 
from  his  pantrie  and  seller.  Yf  they  weare  of  honour  they  weare  served 
as  honorably  as  the  Prior  himselfe,  otherwise  according  to  ther  severall 
callinges.  The  Terrer  had  certaine  men  appointed  to  wayte  at  his  table, 
and  to  attend  upon  all  his  geists  and  stranngers,  and,  for  ther  better 
intertaynment,  he  had  evermore  a  hogsheade  or  two  of  wynes  lying  in  a 
seller  appertayninge  to  the  said  halle,  to  serve  his  geists  withall.  1 

tam  diebus  carnium  quam  piscium  durante  parliamento  necessitate  urgente 
integro  manducaret.  quibus  diebus  in  pomerio  eorum  prandium  parabatur. 
Igitur  in  refectorio  de  armorum  legibus  tractabatur,  aula  autem  hospitum 
communi  parliamento  erat  deputata.  Porro  in  camera  hospicii  que 
Camera  Regis  propter  ejus  pulchritudinem  antiquitus  vocata  est  consilium 
secretum  inter  magnates  versabatur  ac  in  domo  capituli  consilium 
commune.  Martilogium  hiis  diebus  preter  in  diebus  festis  quibus  quisque 
abierat  in  sua  in  choro  legebatur  nulla  mentione  de  ordine  propalata. 
Nempe  omnia  loca  in  monasterio  patencia  sic  ad  parliamentum  venientibus 
frequentata  fuere  ut  magis  loca  nundinarum  quam  religiosa  cernentibus 
apparerent.  Nam  viridum  claustri  tanta  luctancium  et  ad  pilam  ludentium 
exercitacione  extitit  deplanatum  quod  nulla  viriditatis  vestigia  in  ibi 
sperabantur."  Cott.  MS.  Dom.  A.  viii.  f.  141&  ;  and  Hart,  i.  53. 
^  Rites,  76. 
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Among  the  officers  of  the  household  mentioned  in  the 
survey  of  1540  we  find  "  Tho^  ap  Morgan  Porter  at  the  hall 
dore  &  verger  "  and  "  Walter  Holder  &  Robert  Harryson 
wayte  in  the  hall." 

Of  the  "  casual  ward "  I  have  met  with  no  historical 
evidence.  It  probably  formed  part  of  a  long  range  of  build- 
ings extending  southwards  from  the  abbey  gate  along  the 
west  side  of  the  court,  where  the  lower  part  of  a  wall  with 
a  chamfered  plinth  still  remains  as  the  street  boundary. 

Finally  there  were  the  almonry  buildings,  of  which  also  we 
have  no  historical  record.  They  perhaps  stood  between  the 
great  gate  and  the  inner  gate. 

This  inner  gate  gave  access  to  the  inner  court,  known  of 
late  years  as  Miller's  Green,  where  the  bakehouse,  boulting 
house,  brewhouse,  stable,  mill  and  such  like  offices  were 
placed.  It  was  also  the  way  to  the  later  abbot's  lodging. 
The  existing  gateway  is  of  the  14th  century,  and  has  a  single 
passage,  in  the  west  side  of  which  is  a  blocked  doorway. 
The  passage  is  covered  by  a  lierne  vault. 

Of  the  buildings  in  this  inner  court  we  know  very  little. 
The  bakehouse  evidently  stood  in  the  corner  by  the  great 
gate,  for  a  settlement  made  in  12 18  with  St.  Oswald's  priory 
mentions  a  boundary  line  descending  in  a  direct  Hne  from  the 
garden  through  the  frater,  larder,  and  bakehouse  as  far  as 
the  new  wall  next  St.  Oswald's.^  Next  to  it  was  the  brew- 
house  and  another  building,  for  a  fire  that  in  1223  destroyed 
all  St.  Mary's  parish  before  the  abbey  gate  also  burned  "  part 
of  the  bakehouse  and  brewhouse,  and  a  house  between  the 
gate  and  the  stable."  Perhaps  however  this  house  and  stable 
were  in  the  other  court. 

The  mill  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  inner  court. 
A  millstone  still  remains  in  a  cellar  of  a  house  on  the  site. 
John  the  miller  was  also  one  of  the  officers  of  the  household 
at  the  suppression. 

Of  the  positions  of  the  abbey  gates  and  divisions  of  the 
precinct  I  have  already  spoken. 

1  See  note,  ante,  p.  107. 
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The  great  gate,  which  stands  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
west  wall  of  the  precinct,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  13th 
century.  It  has  a  gate  porch  entered  by  a  wide  but  low 
pointed  arch,  with  an  inner  arch  where  the  doors  were  hung. 
The  gatehall  thus  formed  also  had  doors  towards  the  court 
and  in  its  south  wall  are  two  recesses.  The  upper  story  has 
towards  the  street  an  arcade  of  four  arches.  The  outer  pair 
have  each  a  trefoiled  niche  or  panel  in  the  back.  The  other 
two  arches  are  of  larger  size  and  are  both  pierced  with  two 
interesting  square-headed  Hghts,  also  of  the  13th  century,  with 
dividing  muUions.  In  the  gable,  within  a  large  triangular 
panel,  is  a  niche  of  three  arches  originally  carried  by 
detached  shafts,  but  these  are  now  broken  away. 

The  gateway  on  the  south  side,  towards  the  city,  has  been 
almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  only  a  fragment  of  the  west 
side  remains.  It  was  known  as  "King  Edward's  Gate" 
from  its  having  been  built  by  Edward  I.,  "  qui  portam  illam 
hujus  monasterii  ejus  nomine  insignem  construxit."'  It  was 
afterwards  "  restored  and  beautified "  by  abbot  Malverne 
alias  Parker  (1514-1539),  "qui  portam  illam  hujus  ecclesie 
meridionalem  Edwardi  regis  nomine  ut  ante  insignitam  et 
palatii  episcopalis  januam  ampliavit  et  adornavit.^ 

The  remaining  turret  of  the  gate,  on  the  west  side  towards 
the  church,  is  probably  part  of  Parker's  work.  To  Parker 
also  we  may  perhaps  attribute  the  small  cemetery  gate  to  the 
east  of  King  Edward's  gate.  It  retains  a  flattened  archway 
flanked  by  canopied  niches,  but  the  upper  part  has  been 
destroyed. 

Concerning  the  water  supply  a  good  deal  has  yet  to  be 
made  out,  especially  as  to  the  lines  of  the  service  pipes  and 
the  exact  course  of  the  main  drains. 

As  was  nearly  always  the  case,  there  seem  to  have  been  at 
Gloucester  two  water  supplies,  one  for  drinking,  washing,  and 
domestic  purposes  generally  ;  the  other  for  keeping  the  drains 
clear  and  turning  the  mill. 

1  Memoriak  in  Dugdale,  i.  564.  2  Memoriale  in  Dugdale,  i.  564. 
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The  fresh  water  was  usually  led  by  pipes  from  some  reliable 
source  of  supply  to  a  main  conduit,  from  whence  it  was 
distributed  by  a  regular  system  of  pipes  to  the  different 
places  where  it  was  wanted. 

At  Canterbury,  where  we  know  for  certain  the  whole  system 
of  the  waterworks  from  a  twelfth  century  drawing,  the  water 
was  first  received  in  a  conduit  in  the  infirmary  cloister,  and 
from  thence  it  passed  to  a  second  conduit  in  the  great  cloister, 
whence  it  was  distributed  to  the  various  parts.' 

Such  a  conduit  was  made  at  Gloucester  by  Helias  of 
Hereford,  who  was  sacrist  in  1222  and  till  1237,2  and  some 
remains  apparently  of  it  were  found  a  few  years  ago  in 
lowering  the  cloister  garth.  From  these  pieces  the  conduit 
seems  to  have  been  placed  above  a  lavatory,  the  bason  of 
which  was  multifoil  in  plan ;  the  arrangement  resembled  in  fact 
that  at  Durham,  which  was  "  a  fair  Laver  or  Connditt,  for 
the  Monncks  to  washe  ther  hands  and  faces  at,  being 
maid  in  forme  round,  covered  with  lead,  and  all  of  marble, 
saving  the  verie  uttermost  walls.  Within  the  which  walls 
you  may  walke  round  about  the  Laver  of  marble,  having 
many  litle  cunditts  or  spouts  of  brasse,  with  xxiiij  cockes  of 
brasse,  rownd  about  yt,  havinge  in  yt  vij  faire  wyndowes  in 
stone  woorke,  and  in  the  top  of  it  a  faire  Dove-Cotte, 
covered  fynly  over  above  with  lead,  the  workmanship  both 
fyne  and  costly."^  The  base  of  another  such  laver  and 
conduit,  of  very  fine  Transitional  work,  remains  in  place  at 
Wenlock  Priory. 

In  the  time  of  abbot  Reginald  (1263-84)  a  grant  was  made 
to  St.  Oswald's  priory  of  the  superabundant   water  in  the 

1  See  Professor  Willis's  admirable  explanation  in  vol.  vii.  of  Arckaologia 
Cantiana. 

2  "  Anno  Domini  M°.cc°.xxxvii°.  quinto  idus  Novembris  obiit  Helias  de 
Herfordia  monachus  qui  .  .  .  conductum  aque  vive  fecit,"  Cott.  MS 
Dom.  A.  viii.  f.  133;  and  Hart,  i.  28. 

» Rites,  70. 
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lavatory,  which  the  canons  might  draw  off  and  lead  to  the 
priory.* 

The  second  water  supply,  that  for  clearing  the  drains,  etc., 
was  obtained  from  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  who 
granted  and  confirmed  to  the  monks  "  the  water  which  is 
called  Fulbrook,  which  runs  beside  their  abbey,  that  they  may 
turn  and  dispose  it  and  draw  it  off  through  their  offices  at 
their  pleasure."  ^  The  course  of  this  has  been  fairly  accurately 
determined  and  laid  down  on  plan,  but  there  is  still  much  to 
make  out.  The  Fulbrook  entered  the  present  precinct  on  the 
east,  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  north  gate,  and  about 
90  feet  north-east  of  the  chapter  house  was  divided  into 
three  branches.  The  central  or  main  branch  proceeded 
across  the  infirmary  cloister,  under  the  passage  at  its  north- 
west corner,  and  straight  thence  to  the  mill  where  it  turned 
at  a  sharp  angle,  but  just  before  it  reached  the  inner  gate  it 
was  again  turned  westward  out  of  the  abbey  precinct.  A 
branch  of  it  turned  off  just  beyond  the  site  of  the  kitchen, 
and  after  skirting  the  buildings  immediately  south  of  the 
frater,  passed  under  the  north  end  of  the  deanery  into  the 
outer  court,  back  through  the  inner  gatehouse,  and  then 
joined  the  main  branch. 

The  second  branch  passed  under  the  farmery  and  abbot's 
new  lodging  on  the  north,  and  rejoined  the  main  stream  just 
before  it  .entered  the  mill.  The  third  branch  has  not  been 
traced  to  its  junction  with  the  main  stream.  It  however 
passes  across  the  north  side  of  the  cloister  garth  and  was 
there  intercepted  by  a  curious  tank  found  in  1889.  This 
tank  at  its  lower  or  western  end  had  a  sluice  gate  to  dam  the 
water  if  necessary  for  flushing  purposes,  and  from  it  the  drain 
continued  under  the  present  deanery  to  join  the  sub-branch 
of  the  main  drain. 

■*  "  Quod  possint  de  aqueletio  seu  lavatorio  nostro  aquam  ibidem 
superabundantem  extrahere  et  usque  ad  prioratum  suum  deducere." 
Hart,  i.  172. 

1  "  Rex  Henricus  senior  concessit  et   carta  sua  confirmavit  monachis 

Sancti   Petri   Gloucestrie   aquam  que  vocatur  Fulbrok  que  currit  juxta 

abbatiam  suam  ut  vertant  et  disponant  eam  et  trahant  per  officinas  suas 

ecundum  voluntatem  suam."  Cott.  MS.  Dom.  A.  viii.  f.  1496 ;  and  Hart,  i.  78 
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In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  indebtness  to  Mr.  F.  S. 
Waller  for  much  valuable  information  and  kind  help,  and  for 
the  loan  of  various  plans  and  drawings  of  the  monastic 
buildings. 

I  have  also  to  thank  my  friends  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler, 
D.Ch.,  F.S.A. ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.  ;  Mr.  J.  W. 
Clark,  M.A.,  F.S.A. ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  Bazeley,  M.A.,  for 
various  useful  criticisms  and  kind  suggestions. 

I  am  also  much  indebted  to  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Gloucester  for  afifording  me  every  facility  in  my  examination 
of  the  church  and  abbey  buildings. 

The  engravings  of  the  cloister,  the  lavatory,  and  the  chapter 
house  have  been  obligingly  lent  by  Mr.  John  Murray, 
F.S.A. 

The  documentary  references  throughout  have  been  collated 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  originals. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  letters  patent  of  Henry  VIII.,  dated  3rd  September, 

1 541,  founding  the  See  of  Gloucester,  assign  to  the  Bishop 

all  the  premises  formerly  occupied  by  the  Abbot,  in  these 

terms : 

Et  quia  volumus  dictum  Episcopum  Gloucestrie  et  successores  suos 
honorifice  dotari  damus  et  per  presentes  concedimus  eidem  Episcopo 
totam  illam  aulam  nostram  plumbo  coopertum  [sic]  vulgariter  vocatam 
plumbam  [sic]  aulam  ac  unum  panarium  unum  promptuarium  cum  una 
coquina  duobus  domiciliis  ad  cibaria  reponenda  ac  unam  parvam  quad- 
ratam  cum  quodam  stagno  sive  vivario  ad  quod  refluit  aqua  dulcis  scituat 
et  existent  in  orientali  fine  ejusdem  aule  Necnon  unum  magnum  cubiculum 
in  quo  servi  quondam  Abbatis  edere  solebant  scituatum  et  existens  in  fine 
occidentali  dicte  aule  ac  eciam  unum  panarium  unum  promptuarium  et 
unam  subterraneam  officinam  cum  quadam  via  ducente  ad  eandem  scituat 
et  existent  in  australi  parte  ejusdem  magni  cubiculi  ac  eciam  quoddam 
quadratum  seu  locum  vacuum  continens  per  estimacionem  in  longitudine 
duas  perticatas  ac  in  latitudine  unam  perticatam  et  tres  pedes  eidera 
magno  cubiculo  adjacens  Necnon  unum  aliud  Cubiculum  communiter 
vocatum  quadratum  cubiculum  scituatum  in  boriale  parte  dicti  magni 
cubiculi  cum  tribus  aliis  cubiculis  super  dictum  quadratum  cubiculum 
superedificatis. 

Ac  unum  aliud  magnum  cubiculum  in  quo  dudum  abbas  dicti  nuper 
Cenobii  edere  solebat  cum  uno  panario  uno  promptuario  et  una  subterranea 
officina  scituatis  et  existentibus  in  australe  fine  ejusdem  cubiculi  Ac 
eciam  unam  domum  deambulatoriam  scituatam  in  dicto  fine  australi  ac  ex 
parte  orientis  ejusdem  cubiculi  ac  unum  cubiculum  scituatum  in  australi 
parte  ejusdem  deambulatorii  cum  tribus  cubiculis  insimul  constructis  et 
scituatis  in  boriali  parte  ejusdem  deambulatorii  ac  eciam  omnia  ilia  tria 
interiora  cubicula  cum  uno  meditullio  una  Capella  et  alia  domo  deambula- 
toria  eisdem  tribus  cubiculis  annexis  et  dicto  nuper  Abbati  peculiaria 
scituata  et  existentia  in  boriali  termino  dicti  magni  cubiculi  in  quo  dudum 
Abbas  sedere  solebat  et  ex  parte  orientali  ejusdem  cubiculi  Necnon  unam 
aliam  aulam  unum  panarium  unum  promptuarium  unam  coquinam  et  duo 
cubicula  scituata  et  existentia  in  fine  orientali  ejusdem  deambulatorii. 

Ac  eciam  omnia  et  singula  cubicula  domos  edificia  officinas  subterran- 
eas  et  alias  officinas  quascumque  scituatas  sive  edificatas  subtus  aut  supra 
dictas  aulas  cubicula  deambulatoria  et  cetera  omnia  et  singula  premissa 
aut  subtus  vel  supra  aliquam  inde  parcellam  necnon  quendam  ortum 
continentem  in  longitudine  per  estimacionem  sex  perticas  et  decern  pedes 
ac  in  latitudine  septem  perticas  et  tresdecim  pedes  et  dimidium  Qui 
quidem  ortus  in  longitudine  protenditur  et  extendit  se  ante  dicta  tria 
interiora  cubicula  et  cetera  edificia  dicto  nuper  Abbati  peculiaria  ac  eciam 
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omnia  et  singula  mesuagia  habitaciones  domos  edificia  structuras  cum 
terra  et  solo  eorundem  ortos  pomaria  loca  vacua  muros  et  cetera  omnia  et 
singula  hereditamenta  quecumque  cognita  per  nomen  vel  per  nomina  de 
le  Abbdttt  Lodgyng  seu  scituata  et  existencia  infra  totum  ilium  precinctum 
circuitum  et  ambitum  cognitum  seu  appellatum  le  Ahbottt  Lodging  qui 
quidem  circuitus  continet  in  parte  australi  novem  perticatas  et  decern 
pedes  et  in  boriali  parte  novem  perticatas  et  sex  pedes  ac  in  termino 
occidentali  octo  perticatas  novem  pedes  et  octo  polices  ac  in  fine  oriental! 
octo  perticatas  et  sexdecim  pedes  qualibet  perticata  continens  in  se  octo- 
decim  pedes  dimidium  et  tres  polices  Que  quidem  aule  domus  edificia 
deambulatoria  ac  cetera  omnia  et  singula  premissa  necnon  terras  et  solum 
eorundem  scituantur  jacent  et  existunt  infra  precinctum  dicti  nuper 
Cenobii  sive  Monasterii.  *•**«• 

Ac  eciam  volumus  quod  dicta  mesuagia  habitaciones  aule  cubicula  ac 
cetera  omnia  et  singula  premissa  decetero  censeantur  nominentur  et 
appelentur  Palacium  Episcopi  Gloucestrie  et  successorum  suorum. 

This  interesting  description  of  the  Abbot's  Lodging  may 
be  thus  translated  : 

"  And  because  we  will  that  the  said  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  his 
successors  be  honourably  endowed,  we  give  and  by  these  presents  grant 
to  the  same  Bishop  all  that  our  hall  covered  with  lead  commonly  called 
the  "  leaden  hall,"  and  a  pantry  and  a  buttery,  together  with  a  kitchen, 
with  two  little  houses  for  storing  food,  and  a  small  court  with  a  certain 
pond  or  stew  to  which  fresh  water  flows,  situated  and  being  at  the  east 
end  of  the  hall. 

Also  a  great  chamber  in  which  the  servants  of  the  late  abbot  were  wont 
to  eat,  situated  and  being  at  the  west  end  of  the  said  hall,  and  likewise  a 
pantry,  a  buttery,  and  an  underground  cellar,  with  a  certain  way  leading 
to  it,  situated  and  being  on  the  south  part  of  the  same  great  chamber ; 
also  a  certain  court  or  waste  place,  containing  by  estimacion  2  perches  in 
length  and  i  perch  and  3  feet  in  width,  adjoining  the  same  great  chamber. 

Also  one  other  chamber,  commonly  called  the  court  chamber,  situated 
on  the  north  part  of  the  said  great  chamber,  with  three  other  bedchambers 
built  over  the  said  court  chamber. 

Likewise  one  other  great  chamber  in  which  the  late  abbot  of  the  said 
late  House  was  wont  to  eat,  with  a  pantry,  a  buttery,  and  an  underground 
cellar,  situated  and  being  in  the  south  end  of  the  same  chamber.  And 
also  a  gallery  (or  walking-place)  situated  in  the  said  south  end  and  on  the 
east  part  of  the  same  chamber,  and  a  bedchamber  situated  on  the  south 
part  of  the  same  gallery,  with  three  bedchambers  together  constructed  and 
situated  on  the  north  part  of  the  same  gallery  ;  and  also  all  those  three 
inner  bedchambers  with  a  middle  chamber,  a  chapel,  and  another  gallery 
adjoined  to  the  same  three  bedchambers,  and  privy  to  the  said  late  abbot, 
situated  and  being  on  the  north  end  of  the  said  great  chamber  in  which  the 
late  abbot  was  wont  to  eat,  and  on  the  east  part  of  the  same  chamber. 

Also  one  other  hall,  a  pantry,  a  buttery,  a  kitchen,  and  two  bedchambers, 
situated  and  being  at  the  east  end  of  the  same  gallery. 
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And  also  all  and  singular  the  chambers,  houses,  buildings,  underground 
cellars,  and  other  offices  whatsoever,  situated  or  edified  under  or  over  the 
said  halls,  chambers,  galleries,  and  all  other  and  singular  premises,  or 
under  or  over  any  parcell  thereof. 

Also  a  certain  garden  containing  in  length  by  estimation  6  perches  and 
10  feet  and  in  width  7  perches  and  13J  feet.  Which  garden  is  prolonged 
and  extends  itself  before  the  said  three  inner  bedchambers  and  the  rest  of 
the  buildings  privy  to  the  said  abbot. 

And  also  all  and  singular  the  messuages,  dwellings,  houses,  edifices,  and 
structures  with  the  land  and  soil  of  the  same,  the  gardens,  orchards,  waste 
places,  walls,  and  all  other  and  singular  hereditaments  whatsoever,  known 
by  the  name  or  by  the  names  of  "  the  Abbottes  Lodgyng  "  situated  and 
being  within  all  that  precinct,  circuit,  and  court  known  or  called  "the 
Abbottes  Lodging,"  which  circuit  contains  on  the  south  part  g  perches 
and  10  feet,  and  on  the  north  9  perches  and  6  feet,  and  at  the  west  end 
8  perches,  9  feet,  and  8  inches,  and  at  the  east  end  8  perches  and  16  feet, 
each  perch  containing  in  itself  18^  feet  and  3  inches. 

Which  halls,  houses,  edifices,  galleries,  and  all  other  and  singular 
premises,  also  the  lands  and  soil  of  the  same,  are  situated,  lie,  and  be 
within  the  precinct  of  the  late  House  or  Monastery.  *  *  » 

And  likewise  we  will  that  the  said  messuages,  dwellings,  halls,  chambers, 
and  all  other  and  singular  premises  whatsoever  be  deemed,  named,  and 
called  the  Palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  his  successors." 

The  foregoing  transcript  is  from  the  Patent  Roll,  33  Henry 
VIII.  part  2.  m,  ^.  The  original  letters  patent  are  now,  most 
improperly,  in  the  custody  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Gloucester,  The  document  is  printed  in  full  in  Rymer's  Foedera, 
xiv.  724,  etc.  and  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  ed.Caley, 
ElHs,  and  Bandinel  (London,  1817),  i.  553,  etc.  A  translation 
will  be  found  in  Rudder's  History  of  Gloucestershire,  Appendix,  p, 
xiii.  and  in  W.  H.  Stevenson's  Calendar  of  the  Records  of  the 
Corporation  of  Gloucester  [Gloucester,  1893),  19 — 26. 


NOTE  ON  THE  CHAWORTH  (DE  CADURCIS) 

TOMBS  IN  THE  CHAPTER  HOUSE 

OF  GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

By   ST.   CLAIR    BADDELEY, 
Author  of  "  Robert  the  Wise  and  his  Heirs,"  "  Charles  III.  of  Naples,"  &-c.,  &-c. 

On  entering  the  Chapter  House,  attention  is  soon  drawn  to 
the  walls  both  on  our  right  and  left,  which  are  symmetrically 
decorated  by  a  double  tier  of  Norman  relief-arcading.  On 
closer  inspection  we  discover  that  several  of  the  wall-spaces 
enclosed  by  these  shallow  arches  contain  outlined,  but  un- 
charged, shields ;  with  each  of  which  appears  "  Hie  jacet, 
&c.,"  in  Lombard  characters.  These  inscriptions  record  the 
resting-places  apportioned  to  certain  privileged  benefactors  of 
the  Abbey  of  Gloucester  in  the  days  of  our  Norman  and 
Angevin  sovereigns.  Among  them,  eight  in  all,  are  seen  the 
famous  names  of  De  Lacy,  De  Bohun,  De  Foix,  Strongbow, 
Robert  "Curthose,"  and  Bernard  of  Neufmarche.  But  it  is  only 
to  the  two  remaining  ones,  both  on  the  right  wall,  that  notice 
will  here  be  directed.  These  commemorate  the  sepulchres  of 
Paganus  and  Adam  de  Chaurs,  Latinized  "  De  Cadurcis." 
"  Hie  jacet  Paganus  de  Cadurcis  "  )^  '*  Hie  jacet  Adam  de 
Cadurcis  "  )^  After  each  inscription  is  placed  a  cross,  usually 
of  simple  Maltese  form.  That  after  the  name  of  Adam  de 
Cadurcis  is,  however,  more  elaborate  ;  the  four  extremities 
of  this  cross  becoming  trifoHate.* 

Now,  if  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  Robert  of  Gloucester's 
Rhyming  Chronicle,  we  shall  find  at  the  figures  11500  that 
while  relating  incidents  and  describing  individuals  in  the 
conflict  between  Henry  HL  and  his  barons,  in  the  S.W.  of 
England,  he  especially  mentions  "  Sir  Pain  de  Chawurth  and 
Sir  Patric,  his  brother,"  as  men  of  might  and  substance  in 
these  parts.  A  contemporaneous  document  from  the  Rolls  of 
Henry  HL  (ann.  29)  shews  the  latter  of  these  two  as  the  holder 

*  See  Cathedral  Records,  Vol.  I.,  p.  143. 
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of  Kidwelly  Castle  in  South  Wales.i  Although  it  resembles 
happily  enough  an  English  name,  Chaworth  is  not  one  in 
reality.  There  is  no  such  town  or  village  in  England,  nor  is 
it  a  corruption  of  Chedworth.  It  is  merely  an  Anglicised  or 
Saxonized  form  of  Chaurs,  Chaources,  or  Cahors ;  that  is  to 
say,  Sir  Pain  and  Sir  Patric  de  Chaworth  were  actually  Sir 
Pain  and  Sir  Patric  de  Chaurs,  and  their  ancestors  can  be 
shewn  to  have  hailed  either  from  Chaources,  a  town  some 
way  due  south  of  Troyes  in  France,  or  else  from  Cahors 
in  Aquitaine,  otherwise  "  Divona  Cadurcorum,"  a  city  of 
renown  during  the  later  middle  ages.  I  am,  however,  unable 
to  determine  from  which  of  these  they  actually  derived  ;  but  in 
any  case  their  paternal  origin  was  not  Norman  ;  and,  again, 
their  name  in  Latin  form  was  De  Cadurcis.  Also  the  Latin 
form  of  Pain,  or  Payne,  was  Paganus.  Hence,  Paganus  de 
Cadurcis  was  the  documentary  equivalent  for  Payne  de 
Chaworth,  or  Chaurs.  It  is  here  worth  remarking  that  the 
German  and  Swiss  denomination  of  the  Cahursin  usurers  in 
the  13th  century,  of  whose  doings  Matthew  Paris  tells  us  so 
much,  was  "  Kawertsch."^  In  those  days,  when  knights  and 
barons  of  foreign  descent,  but  of  long  naturalisation,  in  Eng- 
land, found  that  it  behoved  them  to  differentiate  themselves 
from  the  unwelcome  swarms  of  usurious  foreigners  imported 
by  the  King  and  Queen  to  fill  profitable  offices,  it  was  doubt- 
less natural  to  adopt  any  easy  English-sounding  transliter- 
ation of  one's  name.  At  any  rate,  the  name  which  in  French 
was  Chaurs,  Chaources,  Chaurches,  or  Cahors,  in  English 
became  Chaworth,  and  such  it  remains  in  England  to  this  day. 
It  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  group  around  the  bearers  of 

1  Also,  in  1237-8,  in  the  Irish  Rolls,  we  find  "  Grant  to  Patrick  de  Chaurces 
that  he  pay  the  '  prest '  of  Ireland  and  Poitou,  at  the  terms  granted  by 
writ  to  his  father,  mandate  to  the  Sheriff  of  Gloucester  to  distrain  Patrick." 
(Of.  Irish  Doc.  Cal.,  22,  Hen.  III.) 

2  Cf.  Matt.  Paris  sub.  anno.  1235, 124-0.  L.  Muratori.  Antiquit.  Itah.  Tom.  1, 
Dissert.  XVI.  Diicange.  Glossarium.  Tom.  2.  Caworsini ;  Catursini ;  Caor- 
cini ;  Cahursin  ;  Kawertsh. 

See  also  G.  Depping,  "  Les  Juifs  dans  le  Moyen  Age,"  1S34. 
Cf.    Kawertsch,   for   Cahursin,   Caorcini,   Corsini,   Chaursin.      {Gesch. 
Schweizerischer  Eidgenossenscha/t ;  J.  V,  Mulltr;  Book  2;  C.  IV.) 
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this  name  whatever  information  my  humble  endeavours  have 
succeeded  in  gathering  together,  with  especial  reference  to 
these  tombs  of  the  Chaworths  and  their  benefactions  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Peter ;  and  this  takes  us  back  to  the  stormy 
days  of  the  Red  King,  who  held  his  Parliaments  in  the  Chap- 
ter House  and  spent  more  than  one  Christmas  at  Gloucester. 

Before  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Maine,  or  Ceno 
Mannia,  had  become  almost  as  much  a  possession  of  his  as 
was  Normandy  or  England.  Under  his  feeble  elder  son 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Maine,  misliking  Norman  rule, 
and  recollecting  her  former  independence,  rebelled  ;  and  her 
rebellions,  aided  by  the  Counts  of  Anjou,  became  so  recurrent 
as  to  seem  almost  chronic.  Robert  entitled  himself  Prince  of 
the  Cenomannians.  When  he  claimed  the  homage  of  Maine 
at  Le  Mans,  most  of  the  chief  nobles  and  knights  came 
thither  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  over-lord.  Never- 
theless, one  Paganus  de  Montdoubleau,  with  his  followers, 
held  out  against  him  in  the  stronghold  of  Ballon,  situated 
twelve  miles  N.E.  of  Le  Mans — one  of  the  fortified  natural 
keys  of  the  land.  This  was  during  August  and  September, 
1088.  (Cf.  The  Reign  of  William  Riifiis.  E.  A.  Freeman. 
Vol.  I.,  209  ;  II.,  235.) 

Now,  the  name  of  this  rebel  knight  in  full  was  Paganus  de 
Cadurcis,  de  Montdoubleau  ;  that  is  to  say,  Montdoubleau 
was  his  Lordship,  or  title,  and  De  Cadurcis  his  family  (or 
**  gens  ")  name  Latinized.  Mont-Doubleau  is  situated  some 
fifteen  miles  from  the  then  borders  of  Maine,  on  the  Braye,  a 
tributary  of  the  Loir  (the  Loir  again  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Loire),  between  St.  Calais  and  Orleans.  So  that  Mont- 
Doubleau  and  Ballon  lie  some  five-and-twenty  miles  apart, 
and  they  are  about  equally  divided  by  St.  Calais. 

During  the  early  autumn  of  1088,  therefore,  Paganus  held 
out  not  unsuccessfully  against  Duke  Robert.  However,  he 
presently  thought  fit  to  surrender,  and  was  received  back  into 
the  Duke's  grace.  The  latter  then  proceeded  beyond  the 
N.E.  border  of  Maine  in  order  to  do  battle  with  the  refractory 
lords  of  Belleme ;   that  is,  with  Roger,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
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and  his  son  Robert.  The  last-named  was  at  that  moment 
in  durance  at  the  hands  of  Bishop  Odo.  Earl  Roger 
presently  prevailed  upon  the  weak  Sovereign  to  liberate  his 
son,  who,  I  need  remind  no  one,  lived  to  become  a  central  figure 
in  these  wars  of  Normandy,  and  is  described  by  the  Chroni- 
clers, alternately,  as  the  "  cruellest  of  the  cruel "  or  "  the 
tyrant,"  and,  still  more  emphatically,  as  the  "  Devil  of 
Belleme," — otherwise,  Robert,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Now,  nothing  is  more  certain  in  the  poHtical  conditions  of 
the  Normans  at  that  period  than  that  the  more  influential  of 
them  desired  to  have  one  sovereign-lord  who  should  rule  them 
on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  But  between  Duke  Robert  and  his 
brother.  King  William  Rufus,  it  was  natural  that  the  wealth, 
power,  and  spirit  of  the  King  commanded  preference. 
Most  of  the  Norman  chiefs,  though  not  all  of  them,  possessed 
fiefs  in  England ;  I  do  not,  however,  think  there  is  any 
evidence  forthcoming  to  show  that  Paganus  (de  Cadurcis)  de 
Montdoubleau,  who  was  not  actually  a  Norman,  did  at  this 
time  hold  any  English  estates.  It  was  a  matter  of  course, 
therefore,  that  in  making  war  upon  Duke  Robert,  the  King 
would  summon  all  who  held  fiefs  in  England  to  aid  in  his 
enterprise,  and  that  few  would  fail  to  obey  him.  But  promises 
of  English  territorial  grants  to  those  who  as  yet  had  them  not, 
or  further  concessions  to  those  who  already  had  some,  would 
manifestly  prove  an  all-powerful  weapon  in  the  King's  hands. 
In  any  case,  we  soon  after  discover  two  De  Cadurcis  in 
England,  and  in  the  county  of  Gloucester. 

To  conclude  with  this  first  Paganus  de  Cadurcis,  however, 
we  find  him  figuring  again  in  the  continuous  Norman-French 
war,  as  a  defender  with  De  Montfort  de  Rotrou,  of  the  strong- 
hold of  St.  Cenery,  against  Robert  de  Belleme,  in  1094,  but 
finally  surrendering  it,  owing  to  a  false  rumour  of  its  lord's 
decease.  Lastly,  and  more  germane  to  the  matter,  in  1097 
we  find  him  in  force  at  his  former  holding  at  Ballon,  the  key  to 
the  powerful  city  of  Le  Mans,  and  by  that  time  the  objective  of 
King  WilHam.  Paganus  (not  improbably  bribed)  soon  yielded 
it  to  the  King,  and  Robert  de  Belleme  was  given  command 
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therein,  with  three  hundred  knights.  The  latter  soon  ravaged 
the  land  in  every  direction.  Owing,  nevertheless,  to  the  fact 
that  King  William  now  had  two  wars  on  hand,  and  that 
Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  had  come  up  to  besiege  Ballon, 
Le  Mans  did  not  submit  to  him  until  1098,  when  the  royal 
banner  was  hoisted  there  peacefully  on  the  Castle  of  its 
Counts.  De  Montfort  with  seven  hundred  knights  marched 
in,  the  King  himself  following.  With  that,  Maine  entirely 
submitted. 

At  the  moment  ensuing,  namely  at  the  very  close  of  the 
nth  century,  we  find  certain  of  the  far-spreading  lands  of  the 
Domesday  Baron,  Arnulf  de  Hesden.i  situated  in  the  west  of 
England,  passing  to  Patricius  de  Cadurcis,  who  had  wedded 
Matilda,  one  of  Arnulf's  daughters.  At  any  rate,  as  Sir  Henry 
Barkley  has  stated  (cf.  Testa  de  Nevill,  Tvans.  Bristol  and 
Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society, Yo\.XU.,p.2^8,),the  names 
of  Patricius  de  Cadurcis  and  Matilda  appear  jointly  in  confirma- 
tion of  De  Hesding's  gift  of  the  churches  of  Hatherop  and 
Kempsford  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Gloucester.2  I  agree 
with  Sir  Henry's  conjecture  as  being  a  most  probable  one 
that  this  Patricius  was  son  to  Paganus  de  Montdoubleau 
— therefore  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Montdoubleau,  and 
one  of  those  Dugdale  describes  "who  solicited  from  King 
WilHam,  in  addition  to  their  stipulated  pay,  a  license  to 
make  conquests  from  the  Welsh"  (Monasticon  I.,  724). 
This,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  be  the  very  first  connection 
of  the  Cadurcis  or  Chaworth  family  with  the  city  of 
Gloucester.  It  is  manifest  the  members  had  met  with  royal 
favour  since  the  doings  at  Ballon.  This  Patricius  and  Matilda 
were  surviving  in  1133  (cf.  Vol.  I.,  Cart.  CCCXXXIV.),  and,  as 
the  Cartulary  shews,  added  further  to  their  family  grants  to 
the  same  Abbey  (p.  344)  from  their  Kempsford  property  :— 
"  Patricius  de  Cadurcis,  et  Matilda,  uxor  mea  dedimus." 
But  so  far  we  have  met  with  no  one  precisely  answering  to 
the  Paganus  de  Cadurcis  who  lies  insepulchred  here  in  the 

1  Another  Arnulf  de  Hesdin  was  living  twenty-five  years  later. 

2  Cf.  Hist,  et  Cart.  I.,  pp.  89,  90,  91,  164.    De  Heythrope  (Hatherop),  and 
Kynemereforde. 
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Chapter  House.     My  research  for  record  of  him,  however,  hasi 
been  unexpectedly  rewarded  ;    and  I   venture  to  think  there 
can  be  little  further  question  as  to  his  identity  with  Paganus 
the  son  of  the  said  Patricius.i     In    1137,   during  the  reign  ofi 
Stephen,  according  to  Florence  of  Worcester,   "  the  Welsh, 
having  suffered  much  in  defence  of  their  native  land,  not  only 
from  powerful  Normans,  but  also  from  Flemings,  subdued  the 
latter,   and  ceased  not   to   commit   havoc  in   all   directions. 
Among  those  who  fell,  pierced  by  a  lance  through  the  head, 
was  a  knight  of  great  valour,   (they  say)  whose  name  was 
Paganus,  who  was  engaged  in   capturing  and  slaying  some 
plundering  Welshmen.     His  body  was  carried  to  Gloucester, 
and  interred  in  the  monk's  Chapter  House."    Now,  as  there  are 
but  eight  individuals  honoured  with  commemoration  there,  and 
among  them  is  but  one  Paganus,  it  follows  that  this  Paganus, 
mentioned  by  Florence  of  Worcester  is  Paganus  de  Cadurcis, 
son  of  Patricius,  and  thus  grandson  to  that  Paganus  de  Mont- 
doubleau,  who  formerly  held,  and  then  surrendered.  Ballon  in 
Maine.     Now,  as  the  inheritance  of  the  aforesaid  Patricius  de 
Cadurcis  was  enjoyed  (Vide  Transactions  Bristol  and  Gloucester- 
shire A  rchaological  Society)  during  the  remainder  of  Stephen's 
reign  by  female  heirs  only,  it  looks  as  though  the  death  of  this 
Paganus  de  Cadurcis,  buried  here,  was  the  probable  cause 
thereof,  by  reason  of  a  minority.     However,  another  Paganus 
soon  appears  as  grandson  of  Patricius  and  Matilda.^      So  we 
may  conjecture  that  the  slain  Paganus  left  an  infant  son. 

Upon  the  accession  of  the  Angevin,  Henry  H.,  in  1154,  that 
king  granted  to  Paganus  de  Montdoubleau  "  all  the  lands 
which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  Patricius  de  Cadurcis." 
The  head  of  his  English  barony  was  still  Kempsford, 
and  his  certificate  is  accordingly  classed  under  Gloucestershire. 

•Cf.  Hist,  ei  Cart.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.,  89,  ^40.  "  In  quarta  vero  carta,  Paganus, 
filius  Patricii,  de  dono  suo  concedit  ut  ipse  et  haeredes  sui  propriis 
operariis.et  proprio  custu,  facient  metere,  et  incassare  decimam  dominii  sui 
de  Kynemerforde.  Rex  Henricus,  senior,  confirmat :  Johannus  Episcopus 
confirmat  et  de  suo  dono  dat  nobis  quatuor  marcas  annuas  in  ecclesuia  de 
Kynemerforde  ;  tempore  Serlonis  abbatis." 

2Cf.  Hist  et  Cart.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  341. 
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His  other  fiefs  were  at  Ampney,  and  at  Newbury,  in  Berkshire.' 
Here,  then,  we  observe  the  French  and  EngHsh  lines  of  the 
family  combining  after  a  brief  separation  in  one  individual. 

Now,  this  Paganus  (HI.),  bearing  the  original  French  title 
as  head  of  his  family,  must  have  succeeded  to  the  estates  as 
being  the  eldest  legitimate  representative  of  both  lines.  When 
the  French  line  failed,  that  is  to  say  the  English  representative 
took  up  the  French  honours  of  the  house.  He  seems  to  have 
been  busily  occupied  recovering  certain  of  his  lost  or  alienated 
fiefs,  and  by  1 166  it  is  certain  he  had  recovered  several  of 
them.  In  1171,  his  son,  still  another  Patrick,2  paid  £\(^  os.  od. 
for  nineteen  fees,  which  shews  that  he  had  recovered  more  of 
them  than  had  his  father  (cf.  Pipe,  Rolls  of  Henry  H.)  The 
family  evidently  prospered  during  the  twelfth  century. 

With  respect  to  Adam  de  Cadurcis,  the  broken  and  inscribed 
lid  of  whose  stone  coffin  we  see  still  lying  in  the  Crypt  of  the 
Cathedral,  we  know  only  that  he  was  a  son  of  a  much  later 
Paganus,  and  of  a  certain  Godericka,  or  Gundreda.^  At  page 
300,  Vol.  n.,  of  the  History  and  Cartulary,  under  Welford  (1263- 
1284),  will  be  found  a  concession  to  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester, 
"pro  saluteAnimasAdamae,  filii  mei  et  animae  meae,  et  Gundredae, 
uxoris  meae."  The  date  there  assigned  would  shew  Adam  to 
have  lived  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  But  he  also 
was  honoured  with  interment  in  the  Chapter  House  as  our 
second  inscription  taken  thence  shews. 

Now,  in  1265,  I  find  another  Patricius  and  Paganus  de 
Cadurcis,  who  perforce  had  fallen  in  with  custom  and  Saxon- 
ised  their  family  name  to  Chawurthj^^  holding  Bristol  Castle 
against  the  King,  and  both  of  these,  as  already  remarked,  are 
emphatically  mentioned  by  Robert  of  Gloucester.^     Blaauw, 

iln  Pij>e  Rolls,  Hen.  I.  (Berkshire),  1132  (p.  124),  "Patricius)  de  Cadurc- 
(is)  deb(et)  x  ffl.  Arg(enti)  de  plac(ito)  G(eoffrey)  de  Clint(on)  du(m) 
custodivit  terrain  Patric(ii)." 

2Cf.  Hist,  et  Cart..  Vol.  I.,  342. 

»Cf.  Gooderich.     She  was  a  daughter  of  WilHam  de  la  Fert. 

*  See  Note  (2)  on  page 

B  Sir  Warin  of  Bassingbourne,  man  of  great  los(s),  and  Sir  Robert 
Tipetot,  Sir  John  de  Musgros ;  and  Sir  Pain  de  Chawurthe  and  Sir  Patric 
his  brother.     {R.  of  GL,  11500.) 
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in  his  The  Bavons'  Wavs^  notes  this  siege,  but  expresses  some 
scepticism  (p.  265,  note  4).^  Thirty  years  earlier  in  the  same 
reign,  namely  in  1235,  Paganus  de  Cadurcis  is  found  acknow- 
ledging 12^  fees  of  Paganus  de  Montdoubleau ;  so  the  French 
and  English  titles  were  still  holding  together  in  the  family, 
though  nearly  a  century  of  great  violence  had  elapsed  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  At  any  rate,  as  far  as  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester 
is  concerned,  very  numerous  grants  to  it  by  various  members  of 
the  family  are  recorded  :  as  for  instance,  "  Paganus  de 
Cadurcis,  filius  Patricus  de  Cadurcis,  pro  anima  patris  mei 
Hugonis  de  Cadurcis,  et  pro  animabus  omnium  antecessorum, 
et  pro  anima  mea,  dedi,  et  presenti  carta  mea  confirmavi." 
(Vol.  I.,  CCCXXXL,  Hist,  et  Cart.) 

Again  (Vol.  I.,  341),  Patricius  de  Cadurcis  states  he  was 
present  and  heard  the  concession  made  between  *'  Hugonem 
(de  Cadurcis)  patruum  meum  et  monachos  Gloucestriae."  It 
is  therefore  very  evident  that  to  the  family  of  Chaworth  the 
Abbey  was  constantly  indebted,  and  that  it  drew  no  in- 
significant portion  of  its  resources  especially  from  their 
property  at  Kempsford. 

Its  services  to  the  French  and  EngHsh  houses  of  Anjou  seem 
likewise  to  have  been  unremitting.  Some  members  of  it  are 
found  joining  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  Louis  IX.,  in 
his   occupation   of  his  Sicilian  realm,      I  find  Patricius  de 

1  However,  I  see  less  reason  to  doubt  this,  seeing  that  the  baiUffs  of 
Bristol  (29  Henry  III.)  peremptorily  made  order  a  little  later  to  deliver  the 
munitions  of  Patrick  de  Chaworth  on  obtaining  security  from  the  latter's 
men  that  the  said  munitions  be  taken  only  to  his  castle  of  Kidwelly.  This 
castle  had  been  built  by  William  of  London  a  century  and  a  half  earlier. 
Patrick,  having  been  an  infant  at  his  father's  decease,  subsequently  paid 
;^5oo  for  his  own  ward-ship  and  marriage  (23  Hen.  III.)  He  then  married 
Avicia,  daughter  of  Thomas  de  London,  Lord  of  Ogmore  and  Kidwelly. 
He  died  (42  Hen.  III.),  1257,  ^^'^  ^^^^  three  or  four  sons,  the  eldest,  Pain, 
being  but  13  years  of  age.  These  all  attended  Prince  Edward  on  his 
joining  the  Crusade  of  Louis  IX.  Pain  died,  without  issue,  1277-8.  His 
brother  Patrick  succeeded  him,  and  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Wilham 
de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  but  died  1282,  leaving  Matilda,  or  Maud 
(see  below).  His  widow,  Isabel,  holding  in  dower  the  Manor  of  Kempsford, 
married  Hugh  le  Despencer,  without  hcense  of  the  King.  In  consequence, 
the  Manor  was  seized.  She,  however,  redeemed  it  for  2000  marks,  and  it 
passed  to  her  daughter  and  heiress. 
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Chaurs,  Chevalier  de  I'Hotel  du  Roi,  made  Justiciary  of 
Otranto,  and  occupying  that  position  from  1277  to  1282. 
Another  Herv^  de  Chaurs  had  served  in  Anjou  1271-1281 — 
before  going  to  Sicily.  (Cf.  Registres  Angev.,  25  f.  211,  and  26 
f.  304,  and  10  f.  186,  Vol.  II.,  Paul  Durrieu.)  In  1292,1  there 
is  a  grant  to  Edmund,  brother  of  King  Edward  I.,  of  the 
marriage  of  Matilda  de  Chaworth,  daughter  of  Patrick  de 
Chaworth,  tenant  in  chief,  to  the  use  of  Henry,  his  son,  with 
reversion  to  the  King's  Majesty .2  In  1346  (Temp.,  Edward 
III.),  we  find,  accordingly,  that  Henry  of  Lancaster  had 
married  the  heiress  of  the  Chaworth  family  and  retained  the 
manor.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  remark  that  the  present 
representative  of  the  Chaworth  (Musters)  family  bears  the 
name  of  Patricius.^      This  Nottinghamshire   branch  of  the 

1  In  1277,  Nicholas  Trivet  (Annal.,  p.  276)  records  "  cepit  castrum,  quod 
dicitur  Rodolanum  (Rhuddlan)  misitque  in  Walliam  Occidentalen,  militem 
nobilem  Paganus  de  Ca(m)urcis  (sic)  qui  cuncta  caede,  incendioque, 
vastavit."  Familiarity  with  border  battle,  siege  and  slaughter,  seem  to 
have  been  adequately  fostered  in  the  family. 

2  With  Matilda  went  Bridgewater  in  Somerset  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter.    (Cf.  Camden  Britt.,  pp.  57,  91.) 

3  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  in  reference  to  the  name  Paganus,  or  Payne, 
that  the  following  individuals  were  contemporary,  and  some  of  them 
may  well  have  been  related  to  the  De  Cadurcis  in  Norman  times. 

1.  Hugh  Paganus,  of  the  great  House  of  the  Counts  of  Champagne, 
born  1070,  died  1136  ("  ainsi  nomme  de  la  terre  de  Pains"),  who  became 
the  first  Grand-master  of  the  Temple,  and  who  visited  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I. 

2.  Hugh  Paganus  de  St.  Calais,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  1135-1143. 

3.  Paganus  (de  Gisors),  who  defended  Gisors  and  fortified  it  against 
King  William  Rufus  as  a  bulwark  of  Normandy  toward  N.E.  corner  of 
Vexin  :  "  pagus  Vaucassinus." 

4.  Paganus  de  Turberville,  Lord  of  Coyty,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Welsh  House  of  Jestin,  1094-5. 

5.  Cardinal  Paganus  of  St.  Niccolo  in  Carcere,  1099-1118. 

6.  Gautier,  Viscomte  de  Meulan,  surnomme  Paganus  (mot  qui  signifierait, 
Seigneur  d'un  "  Pagus  "). 

7.  Paganum,  Dominum  Montis-gai  (Montaigu)  et  Simonem  deMontforti, 
et  Paganum  de  Gisortio  (Gisors).  Vita  Ludovici.  VI.  Rex.  Francorum,  in 
Fulcherius.     (Duchesne  4,  283.) 

(Cf.  Notes  and  Queries,  June  22nd,  1897,  where  I  have  more  fully  written 
on  the  subject.) 
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family  descends  from  William  de  Kawirs  (Chaurs),  who 
became  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Marnham  (now  Marnham- 
Chaworth).  This  was  confirmed  to  his  son,  Robert,  by  King 
John,  for  the  service  of  one  Knight's  fee  (Reg.  5,  6).  For 
Chaworth  they  bear,  second  and  third  barry  of  ten,  argent 
and  gules,  three  martlets  two  and  one,  sable,  within  a  bordure 
engrailed  ermines. 
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